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AGESILAUS.^^v^ ^^ -irt. 



Ai 



lRCHIDAMUS », the fon of Xeuxidamus, after having 
^governed the Lacedaemonians with a very refpeftable cha- 
rafter, left behind him two fons; the one named Agis, 
whom he had by Lampito f, a woman of an illuftrious 
:^amily ; the other much younger, named Agcfilaus, whom 
he had by Eupolia, the daughter of Melifippidas. As the 
crown, by law, was to delcend to Agis, Agefilaus had 
nothing to expcA but a private ftation, and therefore had 
a common Lacedaemonian education ; which, though hard 
in refpeft oi diet, and full of laborious exerciies, was 
well calculated to teach the youth obeuiencc. Hence, 
Simonides is faid to have called that famed city, the man- 
^^bduing Sparta, becaufe it was the principal tendency of 
her diu:ipiine to make the citizens obedient and fubmif- 
five to the laws ; and (he trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the menage. The law does not lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the fame 
lieceility. But Agefilaus was fmgular in this, that before 
he came to govern, he had learned to obey. Hence it was 
that he accommodated himfelf with a better grace to his 
fubjeds than any other of the kings; having added to 
his princely talents and inclinations a humane manner 
^nd popular civility. 

While he was yet in one of the claffes or focieties of 
boys, Lyfander had that honourable attachment to him 
which the Spartans diilinguifh with the name of love. 

* Archidamus IL . # 

f Lampito, or Lifttipido, was fiftcr to Archidamus by the father's 
t\^t. Vid. Plat. Alcibiap. 
^V.vlumelV. B He 
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2 PLUTARCH S LITE^. 

He was charmed with his ingenuous modefty. For, 
though he had a fpirit above his. companions^ an ambition 
' to excel> which made him junwilling to fit down witliout 
the prize, and a vigour and impetuofity which xould not 
be conquered or borne down, yet he was equally , remark- 
able for his gentlenefs, where it was necelTary to obey, 
Ai the fame time, it appeared, that his obedience wa$ 
not owing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and that 
throughout hij whole condud he dreaded difgrace more 
than toil. 

He was lame of one leg : but :that defeat, during his 
youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the reft of 
his perfon ; and the eafy and cheei ful manner in which 
he bore it, and his being the .firft to railly himfelf upon 
it, always made it the kfs regarded. Nay, that defed 
made his fpirit of enterprize Inore remarkable ; for he 
never declined on, that account any undertaking, however 
difficult or laborious. ^ 

'We have no portrait or ftatue of him. He would not 
fuffer any to be made while he lived, and at his .death he 
utterly forbade it. Wc are only told, that he was a little 
man, and that he had not a commanding afpe£l. But a 
perpetual vivacity and cheerfulnefs, attended with a talent 
for raillery, which was exprcflcd without any fevcrity either 
of voice or look, made him more agreeable even in age, 
than the youne and the handfome. Theophraftus telis 
us, the Ephori nned Archidamus for marrying a little wo- 
man. " She will brmg ns," faid they, " a race of pyg- 
*'" mies, inftead of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Alcibiades, upon his quit- 
>ting Sicily, came an exile to Lacedaemon. And he had 
not been there long, before he was fufpe^ed of a criminal 
^commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis, Agis would 
not acknowledge the child which (be liad for his, but 
faid it was the Ion of Alcibiades. Duns informs us, that 
the queen was not difpleafed at the fuppoiition, and that 
fhe nfed to whifper to her women, .the child fhould be 
■called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He adds, .that Al- 
cibiades himfelf fcruf^ed not to' fay, " He did not ap- 
<' proach iTimaea to gratify his appetite, but from an 
•« ambition to%ivc kings to, Sparta.'N However, he was 
obliged to fly from Sparta, left Agis ftiould revenge the 
injury. Ana that prince lookixig upon Leotychidas with 
4 an 
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AGE riL Airs. 3 

^an eye of "fefoicion, did not take notice of ium a« a fon. 
jYet, in his lau iicknefs, Leotychidas prevailed upon him* 
^by his tears and intreatiesj to acknowledge him aa fuch 
' before many witnefles. 

Notwithftanding this public declaration, Ao^is was no 

fooner dead, than Lyfander, who had vanquiihed the A- 

thenians at Tea, and had great power and intereft in Sparta, 
-advanced Ageiilaus to the throne; alleging that Leo- 
-tychidas was a baftard, and confequently had no right to 

it. Indeed, the generality of the citizens, knowkig the 
'virtues of Ageiilaus, and that he had been educated with 
« them, in all the feverity of the Spartan difcipline, joined 

with pleafure in the fcheme. 

There was then at Sparta a diviner, named Diopithes, 

well verfed in ancient prophecies, and fuppofed an able 
'" interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. This 

man infilled, it was contrary to the divine will, that a 

lame man ihould fit on the throne of Sparta ; and on the 
'^y the point was to be decided, he publicly read this 
' oracle — 

Beware, prOud Sparta, left a maimed empire • > 
Thy boafted ftrcngth impair; far other woes 
Than thou behold* (l, await diee— -borne away 
By the lireng tide Of war ■ 

Lyfander obferving upon this, that if the Spartans were 
folicitous to ad literally according to the oracle, they 

nought to beware of Leotychidas. For that heaven did 
not confider it as a matter of importance, if the king 
Jiappened to have a lame foot : The thing to be guarded 

-againft, was-the admiflion of a perfon who was not a ge- 
nuine defcendant of Hercules; for that would make the 
kingdom itfelf lame. Agefilaus added, that Neptune had 
borne witnefs to the baftardy of Leotychidas, in throwing 
Agis out of his bed by an earthquake f ; ten months after 
which, and more, Leotychidas was born ; though Agis 
did not cohabit with Timxa during that time. 

Bz By 



♦ The two legs of the Spartan conftltution were the two kings* 
^Hrhich therefore nluil be in a maimed and rained Aate when one^cf 
^hem was gone. In fad, the confequence produced not a juii and 
good ttonarcbf but a tyrant* 

t See X^nophon^ Grecian Hill* book iilt 
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^4 -PLUTARCIT^S LIVES. 

By thefe ways and means Agefilaus gained the dladen), 
, and at the fame time was put in poffeffion of the private 
eftate of Agis 5 Leotychidas being rejected on account of 
his illegitimacy. Obferying, . however, that his relations 
by the mother's fide, though men of nierit-> were very 
poor, he gave a moiety of the eftate among them ; by 
which means the inheritance procured him rcfpedl and 
honour, inftead of ?nvy and averfion. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience yto the laws of 
his country, Agefilaus gained fo.much pow^r, that his 
will was not ,d,ifputed. Thexafe was this. The princi- 
pal authority was then in the hands of the Efhori amd the 
feriate. The Ephri w^re, annual magiftrates, and the fe- 
nators had ]their office for life. They were both appointe4 
. as a barrier againft the power of the kings, as. we hav^ 
obferyed in the life of Lycurgus. The kings, therefore, 
had an .old and hereditary antipathy to them, and perpe- 
, tual ^difputes fubfifted between them. But Lyfander took 
;ia different courfe. He gave up all thoughts of oppofition 
and contention, and paid his court to them on every oc- 
cafion ; taking care, in all his enterprizes, to fet out undpr 
their aufpices. If he was called, he went fafter than ufual: 
If he was upon his throne, adminiilring juftice, he rofe up 
when the Efhori approached : If any o,ne of them was 
admitted a member of the fenate, he fent him a robe and 
an ox *, as marks of honour. Thus, while he feemed ^p 
be adding to the dignity andlimportance.pf their body, he 
was privately increafing his own ftrength, ^nd the autho- 
rity of the crown, through their fupportand attachment. 

In his condudl with refped to the other citizens, he 
behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. Jf he w^ 
fevere to hx$ enemies, he was not unjuftly fo ; his friends 
he countenanced even in their unjuft purfuit?. If his ene- 
mies performed any thin^ extraordinary, he was afhamed 
not to take honourable notice of it ; Ijiis friends he could 
not corred when they did amifs. On the contrary, it 
was his plfiafure to fiipport them, and go the fame lengths 
they did ; for he thought no fervice dilhonourable which 
he did in the way of ffiendfhip. Nay, if his adverfaries 
fell into any misfortune, he w^s the firft to fympathize 
,with them, and ready to give them his afliftance, if they 
' ' defired 

• Emblems cf magiftracy and patr*otir»» 
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agYsilaus. ^ 

iefifed it. By thefe means he gained the hearts of all his 
people. 

The Ephori faw this, and, in their fear of his increafing 
power, impofed a fine upon' him; alleging this as the 
reafon, that whereas the citizens ought to be in common^ 
he appropriated them to himfelf. As the writers upon 
phyfics fay, that if war and difcord were baniihed the 
univerfe, the heavenly bodies would flop thir courfe, and 
all generation and motion would ceafe^ by reafon of that 
perfed Jiarmony ; fo the great Lawgiver infufed a fpirit 
of ambition and contention into the Spartan conllitution, 
as an incentive to virtue, and wilhed always to fee fome 
difference and difpute among the good and virtuous. He 
thought that general complaifance, which leads men to 
yield to the next propofal, without exploring each other's 
intentions, and without debating on the confecjuences, was 
an inert principle, and defervednot the name of harmony *^. 
Some imagine that Homer faw thi?; and that he would 
not have made Agamemnon rejoice f, when UlyfTes and 
Achilles contended in fuch opprobrious terms, if he had 
not expelled that fome great benefit would arife to their 
affairs in general, from this particular quarrel among the 
great. This point, however, cannot be agreed to without 
feme ^exception; for violent difi'enfions are pernicious to a 
ilate, and produdlive of the greatefl dangers. 

Agefilaus had noc been- long fea ted on-the throne, before 
accounts were brought from Afia, that the king of Perfia 
was preparing a great fleet to difpofTeis the Lacedaemonians 
©f their dominion of the fea. ' Lyfander was very; defirous 
to be fent agiiin into Afia, that hemight fupport his friends 
whom he had left governors^^nd mailers of the cities, and 
many of whom, having abufed their authority to the pur- 
pbfes of violence and injulUce, were baniihed or put to 
death by the people*. - He therefore perfuaded Agefilaus 
to enter Afia with his forces, and fix the feat of war at the 
greatefl difiance- from Greece, before the Perfian could 
have finilhed hifr preparations. At the fame time he in* 
ftruded his frienda in Afia, to fend deputies to Lacedaemon^ - 
to defire Agefilaus might be appointed to tliat command. . 
B 3. Agefilaus 

• Upon the fame principle, we need not be greatly alarmed at {>arty 
difputes in our owri nation. They will not expire but with liberty. 
And fulK ferments; are ofteB nccellary to throw off vicious humours^ 

t QdiTey, lib. viii. 
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6 ' Flu'rAReH^s^LryE&• . 

Agefilaus received, thdr propofalrin full aflembly of 
the peopIe> and agreed to undertake the war, on condi- 
tion they would give him thirty Spartans for his officers 
and counfellors,. a feledt corps of two thoufand newly en- 
franchifed Helots y and fix thoufand of the allies. All this 
was readily decreed, through the influence of Lyfander, 
and Agefilaus fent out with the thirty Spartans. Lyfan- 
der was foon- at the head of the council, not only on ac- 
count of his reputation and power> but the friendihip of: 
AgefUaus, who thought the procuring^ him this command 
a greater thing than the raifing him to the throne. 

While his forces were aireihblin^ at GeneHus^ he went, 
with his friends to Aulis ; and pamng the night there, he - 
dreamed that a perfon addreflfed him in. this manner ; 
*' You are feniible that, iince Aeamemnon, none has 
'' been appointed captain-general of all Greece, but your- 
'' felf, the king of Sparta ; and you are the only perfbor^ 
^' who have arrived at that honour. Since, therefore, - 
*' you command the fame people, and ga.againfft the 
** (ame enemies with him, as well as take your departure 
^f from the fame place, you ought to propitiate the godir 
*' defs with the fame facrifice, which he offered here be- 
'* fore he failed." 

Agefilas at firll thought of the facrifice of Iphigenia» 
whom her father offered in obedience to the foothfayers. 
This circumftance, however, did not give him any pain. 
In the momingt he related the vifion to his friends, and . 
told them he would honour the goddeis with what afuye^ 
rior Being might reafonably be luppofed to take plcafure 
in, and not imitate the favage ignorance of his predecef- 
for. In confequence of which, he crowned a hind with 
flowers, and delivered his to her own foothfayer, with 
orders that he Ihould perform the ceremony, aiid not the 
perfon appointed to that office by the Boeotians. The firft 
magiftrates of Boeotia, incenfed at this innovation, fent 
their officers to inM that Agefilaus ihould not facrifice 
contrary to the laws and cufloms of Boeotia. And the of- 
ficers not only gave him fuch notice, but threw the thighs 
of the viftim from the altar. Agefilaus was highly of- 
fended at this treatment, and departed in great wrath with 
the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any hopes of fuc- 
cefs after furh an omen; on the contrary, he concluded 

his 
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Ms operations would be incomplete, and his expedition 
not anfwcr the intention. 

When he came to Ephefus, the power and intereft of 
X»yfander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The gates 
or that mittiiler were continually crowded^ and all appll-l^ 
cations were made to^him; as if Ageiilaus had only thi^ 
name and badges of command, to^fave the forms of law^ 
and Lyfander had in iad the power, and all buiinefs were to 
pafs through his hands. Indeed, none of the generals who 
were fent to Afia, ever had greater fway, or were more 
dreaded than he; none ever ferved their friends more ef- 
feftually, or humbled their enemies fo much. Thefe were 
things frefh in every one's memory ; and when they com- 
pared alfo the plain, the mild, and popular behaviour of 
Agefilaus, with the ftern, the Ihort, and authoritative 
manner of Lyfander, they fubmitted to the latter entirely, 
and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans firft exprefled their refentment, be- 
caufe that attention to Lyfander made them appear rather 
as his minifters, than as counfellors to the king» After- 
wards Agefilaus himfelf was piqued at it. For, though 
he had no envy in his nature, or jealoufy of honours paid 
, to merit, yet he was ambitious of glory, and firm in af- 
ferting his claim to it. Belides, he was apprehenfive that 
if any great actions Were performed, it would be imputed 
to Lyfander, on account of the fuperior light in which 
he had dill been confidered* 

The method he took to obviate it, was this. His 
firfl ftep was, to oppofe the counfels of Lyfander, and to 
purfue meafures diiFerent from thofe, for which he was 
moll earneft. Another ftep was to rcjeft the petitions of 
all who appeared to apply to him through the intereft of 
that minilUr. In matters too, which were brought be- 
fore the king in a judicial way, thofe againll whom Ly- 
fander exerted himfelf, were fure to gain their caufe; and 
they for whom he appeared, could fcarce efcape wkhout a ' 
fine. As thefe things happened not cafually, but con- 
llantly and of fet purpofe, Lyfander perceived the caufe, 
and concealed it not from his' friends. He told them, it 
was on his account they were difgraced, and defired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to thofe who had 
greater interell with him than himfelf. Thefe proceed- 
ings feemed invidious, and intended to depreciate the 
B 4 king : 
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8 PLUr>ARCH^ LIVESV 

king-. A^dllaus, therefore, to mortify him llili morej ai)*"- 
pointed him his carver: and we are told, he faid before a, 
large company, " Now let them go and pay their court- 
.•*' to my carver." 

' Lyfander, unable to bear this lafl inilance of contempt, / 
^d, '* Agefilaus you know very well how to leflen yourr 
f« friends." Agefilaus anfsvered, "I. know very well 1 
*' who want to be greater*than myfelf." " But perhaps," * 
*' faid Lyfander, that has rather been fo reprefented to ♦ 
*' you, than attempted by me. Place me, however, where • 
** I may ferve you, without giving you the leafl umbrage." ' 

Upon this, Agefilaus appointed him his lieutenant in^ 
the Hellefpont, where he perfuaded Spithridates, a Per* 
fian, in the province of. Pharnabazus, to come over to^ 
the Greeks, with a confiderable treafure, and two hun- 
dred horfe. Yet* he retained his refentment, andnouriih-- 
ing the remembrance of the affiront he had received, con— 
lidered how he might deprive the two families of the- 
privilege of giving kings to Sparta*, and open the way to - 
that high ftation to all the citizens. And it feems that he 
would have raifed great commotions in purfuit of his re- 
venge, if he had not been killed in his expedition inta* 
Boeotia. Thus ambitious fpirits, when they go beyond 
certain bounds, do much more harm than good to the 
community. For if Lyfander was to blame, as in faflhe 
was, in indulging an unreafonable avidity, of honour,. 
Agefilaus might have known other methods to correal the 
fault of a man of his charader and fpirit. But, under the 
influence of the fame paifion, the one knew not how ta 
pay proper refped ta his general, nor the other how to- 
bear the imperfeflions of his friend. 

At fir ft Tifaphernes was afraid of Agefilaus, and un- 
dertook by treaty, that the king would leave the Gre« 
cian cities to be governed by their own laws: but after- 
wards thinking his ftrength fufficiently increafed, he de- 
clared war. This was an event very agreeable to Age- 
filaus. He hoped great things from this expedi- 
tion! ; and he confidered it as a circumftance which would 

reffea 

• The Eurytionit^se and the Aj^idae. 

f He told the Perfian ambaflTddors, »* He was much obliged to their 
** mafter for the. lltp he had taken, (ince by the violation of his oath 
«* be had made ths gods enemies to Perfi, and friends to Greece.'' 
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A'GESILAUS. 9 

refle£ldifiionour upon himfelf, that Xenophon could con* 
diidl ten thoufand Greeks from the heart of Afia to the 
fea, and beat the king . of Perfia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him; if h© at the head of the 
Lacedaemonians, who were makers both at fea and land, 
could not diltinguilh himfelf before the Greeks by fome ' 
great and mentojfable ftroke.- 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tifaphernes by ' 
an artifice -wkrch jullice recommended, he pretended im- 
mediately, to- march into Caria; and when the Barbarian • 
had drawn his forces to that quarter, he turned fhort, and 
entered Phrygia.- There he took many cities; and made 
himfelf matter of immenfe treafures ; by which he Ihewed' 
hit friends, that to violate a treaty, is to defpife the gods ; 
whilll to deceive an enemy is not only jull but glorious, 
and the way to add profit to pleafure : but, as he was in- 
ferior in cavalry, and the liver of the vidim appeared 
without a head, he retired to Ephefus> to raife that fort 
of troops which he wanted. The-jjiethod he took was, 
to infill that every man of fubftance, if he did not choofe- 
to fervc in perfon, ihould provide ^ a -horfe and a man. 
Many accepted the alternative ; and, inftead of a parcel 
of indifferent combatants, fuch as the rich would have 
made, he foon got a numerous and refpedlable cavalry. 
For thofc - who did not choofe to ferve at all, or not ta 
ferve as horfe, Jiired otheirs who wanted neither courage 
nor inclination. In this he profeffedly ; imitated Aga- 
memnon, who for a good mare excufed a daflardly rich 
man the fervicef. 

One day he ordered his commiiTaries to fell the prifon- 

crs, but to ilrip them firft. Their clothes found many 

B 5 . purchafers; 

• YiXwy oTXtlwr, the prcfcnt corrupt reading, (hhM be altered from 
a^aflage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369.) to ^etXwvxa* irT^aawv 
The paflage is this^— wri tu^v (rvvvix^^^^ >i«^ ivrroi xa* ay^jcj 
tvMtm ap% AEIA«N KAI nAOTZmN. 

t Then Mendaus hi* Podargas brkags. 

And the iamM courier of the king of kings ; 

Whom rich Echepoliis (more rich than brave) 

To *fcapc the v/ar3, to Af;amemnon gave, 

(jLihc her u»ne) at home to end his days. 

Bale wealth preferring to clcmal pr«fe. POPE, II. xxiif. 

Thus StJpio, when he went to Africa, ordered th© Sicilians cither t© 
attend btiii^ or to gi^e hhn horkt or men* 
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purchafers ; but as to the prifoners themfelves, their fklna 
being foft and white, by reafon of their having lived (a 
much within doors, the fpedators only laughed at them, 
thinking they would be of no fervice as flaves. Where- 
upon Agefilaus, who flood by at the audion, iaid to hi& 
troops, '* Thcfe are the perfons whom ye fight with;'* 
and then pointing to the* rich fpoilis, "Thofe are' the 
things ye fight for." 

When the feafon called him into the field again, he gave 
it out that Lydia was his objcd. In this he did not de- 
ceive Tifaphernes : that general, deceived himfelf. For, 
giving no heed to the declarations of Agefilaus, becaufe ha 
had been impofed upon by them before, he concluded he 
would now enter Caria, a country not convenient for 
cavalry, in which his ftrength did not lie. Agefilaus, as 
he had propofed, went arud fat down on the plains of 
Sardis, and Tifaphernes was forced to march thither ia 
great hafte with fuccours. The Perfian, as he advanced 
with his cavalry, cut off a number of the Greeks who wer« 
fcattered up and down for plunder. Agefilaus, however, 
confidcred that the enemy's infantry could not yet be come 
up, whereas he had all his forces about him ; and there- 
fore refolvcd to give battle immediately. Parfuant to this 
refolution, he mixed his light-armed foot with the horfc* 
and ordered them to advance fwiftly to the charge, while 
he was bringing up the heavy-armed troops, ^which would 
not be far behind. The barbarians were foon pc » 
ilight; the Greeks purfued them, took their ca^np, ana 
killed great numbers^ 

In confequencc of this fuccefs, they could pillage the 
king's country in full fecurity, and had all the fatisfaftion 
to fee Tifaphernes, a man of abandoned charafter, and 
one of the greateft enemies to their name and nation, pro- 
. perly puniihed. For the king immediately fent TLthraufles 
againfl him, who cut off his head. At the fame time he 
defircd Agefilaus to grant him peace, promifing him large 
fums*, on condition that he would evacuate his dominions. 
Agefilaus anfwered, " His country was the fole arbitrefs 

" of 

♦ He promifed al"© to rcftore the Greek cities In Afia to their lU 
berty, on condition that they paid the cftabliOied tribute } and he hoped 
(he faid) that this condefcenfion would perfuadc Agefilaus to accept 
the peace, and to return home j the rather, becaufe Tifephemes, wba 
wa's guilty of the firft breach, was puniihed as he defcrved* 
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'f of peace. For his own part, he rather chofe to enrich 
*'• his foldiers than himfelf; and the great honour among 
•' the Greeks, was to carry home fpoils, and not prefents 
'* from their enemies." Neverthelefs, to gratify Ti- 
thraftus, for deilroying Tifaphernes, the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia, 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charg^t 
of his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the /<ytale from 
the magiftrates of Lacedaemon, which inveiled him with 
the command of the navy as well as army ; an honour 
which that city never granted to any one bi|t himfelf. He 
was, indeed, (as Theopompus fomewhere fays) confeffedly 
the greateft and moft illuftrious man of his time; yet he 
placed his dignity rather in his virtue than his power. Not- 
. withftanding, there was this flaw in his character : when 
he had the conduft of the navy given him, he committed 
that charge to Pifander, when there were other officers of 
greater age and abilities at hand.- Piiander was his wife's 
brother, and, in compliment to her, he refpefted that 
alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Pharna* 
bazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but raifed con- 
fiderable fub&dies. From thence he proceeded to Paphla- 
gonia, and drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his 
intereft, who had been fome time defirous of fuch a con- 
^ jtedion, on account of the virtue and honour which marked 
I A» chara£ler. Spithridates, who ?vas the firft perfon of 
confeqdence that came over from Pharnabazus, acconL- 
panied Agefilaus in all his expeditions, and took a ihare 
uvall his dangers. This Spithridates ha4 a fon^ a hand- 
fome youth, for whom Agefilaiis had a particular regard, 
and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her ag^ whom 
hci married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thoufand horfe, 
and two thoufand men draughted from his li^t-armcd r 
troops, and with thefe he returned to Phrygia. 

Agefliaus committed great ravages in that province; : 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppofe him, or truii'his 
own garrifons. Inftead of that, he took his moft v^aable 
things with him, and moved from place to place, to 
avOid. a- battle. Spithridates, however, watched him {o 
narrowly, that, with the afliftance of Herippidas the 

Spartan, 

* Herippidas was at the head of the new council of thkty, fcnt to 
Agcfilaus the (ccond year of the war. 
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Spartan, at lafl he made himfelf mailer of his camp,, and 
all his treafures. Herippidas made it his bufinefs to ex- 
amine what part of the baggage was fecreted, and com- 
pelled the Barbarians to rellore it j he looked, indeed, 
with a keen eye into every thing. This provoked Spith-. 
ridates to fuch a degree> that he immediately marched oi? 
with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Age- 
filaus more nearly than this. Befide the pain^ it gave him, 
to think he had loll Spithridates, and a conliderable body, 
of men with him, he was alhamed of a mark of avarice 
and illiberal meannefs, from which he had ever lludied to 
keep both himfelf and his country. Thefe were<:aufes of. 
uneafinefs that might be publicly acknowledged; but he 
had a private, and more fenfible one, in. his attachment to 
the fon of Spithridates; though while he was with.him>, 
Jie had pade it a point to combat that attachment. 

One day Megabates approached to falute him, and> 
Agefilaus declined that mark of his alFedlion, The youth,., 
after this, was more-dillant in his addrelTes. Then Agefi- 
laus was forry for the repulfe he had given him, and pre- , 
tended to wonder why Megabates kept at fuch a dillance. . 
Hh friends told. him, he mull blame himfelf for r?jeding 
his former application* " He would' ftill," faid they, 
*' be glad to pay his mall obliging refpedls to you; but. 
*' take care you do not rejed them dgain." Agefilau:s , 
was filent fome time; and when he had conlidered the- 
the thing, he faid, *' Do not mention it to him. For this , 
'* fecond viftory over myfelf gives me more pleafur©, 
•* than I Ihould have in turning all I. look upon to gold." • 
This refolution of his held while Megabates was with him ;. 
but he was fo much affeded at his departure, that it is 
hard to fay bow he wotildrhave behaved, if he had found, 
him again. 

After this,.Pharnabazus delired a conference with him;,, 
and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, at whofe houfe they had 
both been entertained, procured an interview. Agelilaus 
can^e firll to the place appointed* with his friends, and 
fat 4own upon the long grafs under a Ihade, to wait for 
Pharnabazus, When the Perfian grandee came, his fer- 
vants fpiead foft'fkins and beautiful pieces of tapeilry for 
him; but, upon feeing Agefilaus fo feated, he was afhamed 
to make ufe of them, and placed himfelf carelefsly upon the- 
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grafs in the iame manner, though his robes were delicate, 
and of the finell colours. 

After mutual falutations, Phamabazus opened the con- 
ference ;- and he had jultcaufe of complaint againft the 
Lacedsemonians, after the fervices he h£.d done them in 
the Athenian war, and. their, lata ravages in his country ; 
Agefilaus faw the Spartans were at a lofs for an anfwei% 
and kept their eyes fixed upon the ground ; for th^y knew 
that Phamabazus was- injured. However, the Spartan 
general found an anfwer, which was as follows; '* While 
*' we wejpe friends to the king of Perfia, we treated him 
** and his in a friendly manners now we are enemies, you . 
'^ can exped nothing from us but hoftiliti^s. Therefore, 
** while you> Phamabazus, choofe to be a vallal to the 
'^ kingy we wound him through your fidea. Only be a 
" friend and ally to the? Greeks, and (hake off that vaiTa- 
*^ lage, and from that- moment you have a right to con- 
•^ fider thefe battalions, thefe arms and fliips, in fhort, 
''all that we are or have, as guardians of your pofleffions 
^ and your liberty ; without which nothing is great or 
*^ delirable among men *. . 

Phamabazus then explained hirtifelf in thefe terms : '* If 
*^ the king fends another lieutenant in my room, I will be • 
*« for you; but while he continues me in the government, . 
'* I will, to the beft of my power, repel force. with force, , 
'^ and make, reprifals upon you for him." Agefilaus,. 
charmed with this reply, took his. hand, and xifing up with , 
him faid, " Heaven grant that with fuch fentintents as . 
*f thefe, you may be our friend> and. not our enemy !" 

A$ Phamabazus and his company were going away, his 
fon, who was behind, ran up to Agefilaus, and laid, with a . 
fmiley '*• Sir, I enter with you into the rights of hofpita- 
*< lity i"'- A<; the fame time he gave him a javelin which 
he had in his hand. Agefilaus received it ; and, delighted 
withu-his looks and kind regards, looked about for fome- 
thing handfome to give a youth of his princely appearance 
lA return. His fecretary Adaeus happening to have a horfe 
with magnificent fiimiture juft by, he ordered it to be taken 
off and given to the. young man. Nor did he forget him 
afterwards. In proced of time this Perfian was driven from ' 

his 



♦ He added,** However, if we continue at war, I will, for the future, 
•* avoid your territories as much as poflible,and rather forage and raifb 
** contributions in any other province." Xen. Grec. War, b. iv. 
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Ms home by his brothers, aiui forced to take refuge lit 
Peloponnefus. AgeiUaas then took him into his pro- 
tedtion, and.ferved him on all occaiionsw The Perfian had i 
a favourite in the wreftling-ring at Athens, who wanted. 
.to be introduced at the Olympic games; but as he was-, 
paft the proper age, they did not choofe tQ admit him*, 
in this cafe the Perfian applied to Agefilaus, who, willing 
to oblige him in this as well as other things, procured the 
young man the admiiHon he deiired, though not without 
niuch difficulty, 

Ageftlaus, indeed, in. other refpedis, was ftridly and 
inflexibly juft; but where a man's friends were concerned, 
he thought a rigid regard to juilice a mere pretence.— 
There is ftill extant a Ihort letter of his to Hydrieus; the 
Carian, which is a proof of what we have faid. ** If Ni^ias 
"is innocent, acquit him: If be is not innocent, acquit 
'•him on my account: Howeveri be fure to acquit hinr.'* ^ 

Such was the general charafter of Agefilaus as a fiiend. 
There were, indeed, times when his attachmedts gave way 
to the exigencies of ftate. Once being obliged to decamp . 
in a hurry, he was leaving a favourite iick behind him. . 
The favourite called after him, and earneftly intreated ; 
him to come back y upon which he turned and faid, 
*' How little coniiftent are love and prudence 1" This . 
particular, we have from Hieronymus the philofopher. 

Ageiilaus had been now two years at the head of the 
army* and was become the general fubjeft of difcourfe in 
the upper provinces. His wifdom, his difmtej;eltednefs, 
his moderation, was the. theme they dwelt upon with « 
pleafure. Whenever he made an excuriion, he lodged in • 
the temples mod renowned for fandtity: and whereas, on 
many occafions, we do not choofe that men fhould fee what 
we are about, he was defirous to have the gods infpedlors 
and witneiTes of his condudl. Among fp many thoufands 
of foldiers as he had, there was fcarce one who had a worfe 
or a harder bed than he. He was fo fortified againft heat 
and cold, that none was fo well prepared as himfelf for 
whatever feafons the climate fhould produce. 

The Greeks in Afia never faw a more agreeable fpec-- 
tacle, than when the Perfian governors and gerterals>vvho had 

been 

♦ Sometimes boys had a /hare in thcfe exhibitions, iRpho after a cer- 
tain age were excluded the UAs. 
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been InfiiiFerably elated with power, amd had rolled in 
riches and luxuryr., humbly fabmitting and paying their 
court to a man^ a coarfe cloaki and, upon one laconic 
word, conforming to his (entiments, or rather transform- 
ing thcmfelves into another fhape. Many thoaght that 
line of.Timotheus applicable on tJiis occaiion — 
Max« is the god j and Greece reveres not gold. 

All Afia was now ready to revolt from the Pcrfians. 
Ageilkus brought the cities under excellent regulations, 
and fettled their police, without putting to death or banifh- 
ing a iingle fubje^l. After which he refolved to change 
the feat of war, and to remove it from the Grecian fea to 
the heart .of Perfia ; that the king might have to fight 
for Ecbatana and Sufa, inftead of ntting at his eafe there, 
to bribe the orators, and hire the dates of Greece to de« 
ftroy each other. But amidll thefe fchemes of his, Epi- 
cydidas the Spartan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was 
involved in a Grecian war, and that the Ephori had fent 
him orders to come home and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greein ! b^barians to each other ! 
What better name can we give that envy which incited 
them to confpire and combine for their mutual deilru£tion» 
at^i time when Fortune nad taken them upon her wings, 
and was carrying them againil the barbarians ; and y et 
they clipped her wings with their own hands, and brought 
the war home to themfelves, which was happily removed 
into a foreign codntry*. I cannot, indeed, agree with 
petnaratus of Corinth, when he fays, thofe Grecke fell 
ihort of a great happinefs, who did not live to fee Alexan. 
der feated on the throne of Darius. But I think the 
Greeks had juft caufe for tears, when they confidered that 
they left that.to Ale;:nder and the Macedonians, which 
might have been efFcfted by the generals whom they flew 
in the fields of Leudra, Coronea, Corinth and Arcadia. 

However 

.• That cjormption which brought the ftates of Greece to take Periian 
ftoW, undoubtedly dcfcrves cenfure. Yet we muft take leave to obferve, 
that the divifions and jealdufies which reigned in Greece were the iup- 
pcrt of itl lib&rtie8,.and that Perfia was not conquered, till nothing but 
the fh a^ow of thefe liberties remained. Were thefe, indeed, a number 
of Vittle independent ftatcs which made juftice the conftant rule of 
their conduft to each other, and which -jvould be always ready to unite 
t»pon any alarm, from a formidable enemy, they might prefcrvc their 
liberties inviolate for ever. 
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However, of all the adions of )\gcfilaus, ihere is none 
which had greater propriety, or was adronger inftance of 
his obedience to the laws and juflice to the public, than 
his immediate return^ to Sparta. Hannibal, though his 
affairs were in a. defperate. candition, and he was almoft 
bbcatcn outof Jtaly, made a-diificulty of obeying the fum- 
mons of his countrymen to go and defend them in a war at 
home. And , Alexander made a jell of the information he 
received^ that Agis had .fought a battle with Antipater : 
He iaid, /* It feems^ my friends, that while we were con- 
** quering Darius here, there was a combat of mice in 
" Arcadia."' How happy then was Sparta in the refpedt 
which Ageiilaus paid her, and in his reverence for xhp " 
laws ! No fooner was tho /cytaia brought him, though in 
t-^ie midft of hi& power and good fortune, than he refigned 
and abandoned his flourilhing profpe^ts, failed home and 
left his great work unfiniflied. Such was the regret his 
friends as well as allies had for the lofs ©f him, that it was 
a .^ ftrong confutation of the faying of Demoftratus the* • 
Phaeacian, " That the Lacedaemonions excelled in public,- 
•* and the Athenians in private chara6lers.'^ For^ though < 
he had great merit as a king and a general, yet ftill he ' 
was a moredeiirable friend, and an agreeable companion.^ 

As the Perfian' money had the imprefliou of ^n archer, 
he faid, ** He^.was driven out of Aiia by ten thoufand of 
** the king's archers*." For the orators^ of Athens and - 
Thebes having been bribed with fo many pieces of money, 
had excited Sieir . countrymen to take up arms againll > 
Sparta. *-^ 

When he had crofled the Hell efpont, he* marehed thro* ' 
Tluace without afking. leave of any of the barbarians. He ' 
only deiired to know of each people^ '* Whether they 
•*^ would have him pafs as a friend or as an enemy ?" All > 
the reft received him with tokens of friendfhip, and ihewed 
him all the civilities in their power on his- way ; but thcr' 
TxalliansLta of. whom Xerxes is faid to have bought a 

paifage- - 

•^ * Tithraaftes fetit Tihiocratcs of Rhodes into Greece with fifty ta- - 
laits, which he diftributed at Thebes, Argos, and Corinth \ but, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, Athens bad nofliare in that diftributioo. 

-f Befide the Trallians in Lydia, there was a people of that name in 
lUyricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at leaft, ac- 
cording to Dacier,Tbeopompus (ap.Steph.) tellifies. One of theMSS, 
kiftead of Tpot^AeK* gives us Tp;(;aA£t?. In Op. Mor. 373* ai, 
they are called Tfuxhii* Poffibly it misht be the TribalU. 
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paifage, ditoandedof Agefilaus a hundred talents offilver, 
2XkA. as many women* He anCwered the meffenger ironi- 
cally, *' Why did not they then come to receive them V* 
At the fame time, he marched forward, and finding them 
drawn up to oppofe hinr^he g^ve them battle, and routed 
them with great Ikughter. 

He fent lome of his people to put the fame que^n to 
the king of Macedon^: who anfwered, " I will confider- 
** of it.'.' "Let him Confider,*' faidhe; •« in the mean.. 
** time we march.r'' The king> furprifed and awed by his 
fpirit, defired him to pafs a^ a friend* 

The Theflalians were confederates withthe enemies of 
Sparta, and therefore he laid wafte their territories. To 
the city of Larifla, indeed, he offered his friendfhip, by 
his ambafladors, Xenodes and Scytha : but the people 
feized-them and put them in prifon. His troops fo re- 
fented this affront, that they would have had him go and 
lay fiege to the place.. Ageiilaus, however, was of ano- 
ther mind*. He laid, *' He would not lofe-one of his am-- 
•'"baffadors for gaining all Theflkly ;" and he. afterwards 
found means to recover them by treiity. Nor, are we to 
wonder that Agefilaus, took this ilep, fmce, upon news 
being brought him that a great battle had.been fought near 
Corinth, in which many prave mea were ftiddenly taken 
oiF, but that the lofs of the Spartans was faiaUun com- 
parifon of that of the enemy, ne. was not 'elevated in the 
ieaft. On the contrary, he iaid, with -a deep ftgh, *' Un- 
** happy Greece! why hail thou deflroyed lo many brave 
** men with thy own hands, who, had they lived, might- 
*' have conquered all the barbarians in the world ?" 

However, as the Pharfalians attacked, and haraiTed him 
in his march, he engaged, them with five hundred horfe, 
and put them to flightv- He was fo much.pleafed with this 
fuccefs, that he ereSeda trophy under mount Narthacium ; 
and he valued himfelf the more upon it, becaufe'.with fo 
fmall a number of his owu^training, he had beaten people 
who reckoned theirs the bell cavalry in Greece. Here 
Diphridas, one of the Ephorii met him, and gave him or- 
ders tD enter Boeotian immediately.. And though his inten- 
tion was todo it afterwards, when he had ftrengthened his 
army with fome reinforcements, he thought it was not 
right to difobey the magiflrates. He therefore faid ta 
thofe about him, *' Now comes the day, for which we were 

" called 
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** called out of Ada,?' At the fame tijne he fent for two' 
cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lacedae- 
monians di4 him the honour to caufe proclamation to be 
made at home, that fuch^of the youth «s were inclined to * 
go and afiift the king, might give in their names. All 
the young men in Sparta prefented themfelves for that> 
fervice ; but ihe n^giftrates feledled only fifty of the ableil, 
and (bnt them« 

AgefUaus, having paiTed -the ilraits of Thermopylae^ a nd 
traverfed.Phocis, which was in friendihip with the Spar- 
tans, entered Boeotia, and encamped upon the plains of 
Chaeronea. He had fcarcc entrenched himfelf, when 
there happened an eclipfe of the fun*. At ihe fame tim& 
he received an account that Piiander was defeated at fea, 
and killed, by Pharnabazas and Conon. He was much 
aiHided with his own lofs, as well as that of the public— 
Yet, left his army, which was going to give battle, flvould * 
be difcouraged at the news,- he ordered his meilengers to ' 
give out that Pifander was viftoriou5. Nay, he appeared 
in public with a chap let of flowers, returned folemn thanks^ 
for the pretended fttccefs, and fent portions of the facrifice 
to his friends. 

When he cameupto Coroneaf , and wajs in view of the 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing he gave ta 
the Orchomenians, and took the right himfelf. The 
Thebans alfo putting themfelves in order of battle, placed 
themfi^ves on the right, and the Argives on the left. 
Xenbphon fays, that this was the nioft -furious battle in 
his time; and he certainly was able to judge, for he fought 
in it for Agefilans, with whom he returned from Afia. 

The firft charge was jieither violent nor lafting : The 
Thebans foon routed the Orchomenians, and Agefilaus 
. the Argives. But when both parties were informed that • 
their left wings were broken and ready for flighty both 
haftened to their relief. At this inftant Agefilaus might 
Juve fecured to himfelf the vidlory without any rifk, if 

he 

•'Thhr eclipfe happened on the t«^cnty-ninth of Auguft, in the 
third year of the ninety-fixth olympiad, three hundred and ninety -two 
years before the Cbri(^ian aera. 

-f In the printed text it is Coronea^ nor ^ive we any vartom rea<Hnflr» 
B'jC undoubtedly Chiefotiea^Mipqx\ the Cephlfu»% was- the place where the 
battle was fought ; and we mufl not confound it with the battle of 
i^oronfa in Theifaly, fought fifty-three years before. 
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fe would * have fuifered the Thebans to pafs, and thctt 
Jhave charged them in the rear^ : But bort^e along by his 
fary, and aa:>ambition to difplay his valour> he attacked 
Ihem in. frontj in the confidence of beating them upon 
equal terms. They received him, however, with equal 
vivacity, and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, 
efpecially; whore-Agefilaus and his fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged^ It was a. happy circumftance that he had thofe 
volunte^s, and they could not have come more feafonably. 
For they fought with the moil determined valourj and 
expofed their perfons to the greateil dangers in his de- 
fence ; yet- they could not prevent his being wounded. 
He was pierced through his armour in many places with 
i^ears and fwords ; and though they formed a ring about 
ium, it wa$ with di^culty they brought him off alive, 
after iiaving killed. numbers of the enemy, and left not a 
few oEtheir own body dead upon the fpot. At laft finding 
it inpradicable to break the Tiieban front, they were 
obHged to have recourfe to a manoeuvre which at ^rfl 
they fcomed* They opened their ranks, and let the 
Thebans pafs ; after which, obferving that they marched 
in a diforderly manner, they made up again, and took 
them in flank and rear. They could not, however, 
break them. The Thebans retreated to Helicon, valuing 
themfdves mudi upon the battle, becaufe their part of 
the army was a^ full match for the Lacedaemoniaas. 

Agefilaus, though he was much weakened ^y his 
wounds, would not retire to his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had feen the dead 
borne off upon their arms. Mean time he was il^formed, 
that a party of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple 
of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave orders that they 
(hould be difmifled in Safety. Before this temple flood a 
trophy, which the Bceotians had formerly erected, when, 
under the conduA of Sparton, they had defeated the A- 
thenians, and killed their general Tolmides f^ 

Early next morning, Agefilaus, willing to try whether 
the Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his 
men to wear garlands, and the mufic to play, while he 
reared, and. adorned a. trophy in token of vidory . At the 

^ fame 

• Xenophon gWcs another turn to the matter 5 for with him Agefi- 
laus was never wrong. 

f In the battle of Coronea^ 
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lame time the enemy applied to him for leave to carry oiT 
their dead j which circumftance confirmed the vidory to 
him. He, therefore, granted them a truce for that pur- 
pofe, and then caufed< himfelf to be carried to D^elphi, 
where they were celebrating the Pythian gamcs.^ I'here 
he ordered a folemn proceflion in? honour of the god, and 
eonfecrat«d to him the tenth of the fpoils ke had taken ia 
Alia. The offering amounted to a. hundred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta; he was greatly beloved by 
the citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his ^ 
life. For he did not> like other generals, come changed - 
from a foreign country, nor, in fondnefs for the faihions 
he had feen^ there, difdain thofe of^i« own. On the 
contrary, he Ihewed^ as much' attachment to the Spartan 
cuftoms, as thofe who had never palTed tke-Eurotas. He 
changed not his repalls, his baths, the equipage of his 
wife, the ornaments of his armour, or the> furniture of - 
his honfe. He ever let his doors remain, which were fo- 
old that they feemed to be thofe fet up by Ariftodemus *; ' 
Xenophon alfo aflures us, that his daughter's carriage was 
not in the leall richer than thofe of other young ladies. 
Thefe carriages, called canathruy and made ufe of ^ by the 
virgins in their folemn proceflions, were a kind of wooden - 
chaifes, made in the form of ^ griffins, or goat-ftags f . 
Henophon has not given us the name of this daughter of 
Agefilaus : and Dicsearchus is greatly diffatisfied, that 
neithei^her name is preferved, nor that of nhe mother of- 
Epaminondas. But we find by fome Lacedasmonian in- 
fcriptions, that the wife of Agefilaus was called Cleora^ 
and his daughters Apolia and FrolytaJ. We fee alfo at - 
Lacedamon the fpea,r he fought with, which differs not 
from others. 

As he obferved that many of the citizens valued thenv 
felves upon breeding horles for the Olympic games, he 
perfuaded his filler Cynifca to make an attempt that way, 
and to try her fortune in the chariot-race in p^rfon* This 

he 

* Ariftodemus, the fon of Hercules, and founder of the royal family 
of Sparta, flouriilied eleven hundred years before th6 Chriftianaraj 
fo thai the gates of Agelilaus's palace, if fet up by Ariftodemus, had 
then ftcod feveniiundred and eight years. 

f In the original TfaysXa^ftjy. /t^6rvorum eft fpccie tragelaphua-^ 
barba tantuni ct armorum villo dilUns. PtiN. 

J Eu^p'ia^nii PHauga, Cod. Vukob. 
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ke did, to Ihcw the Greeks that a vi^loiy of that kind did 
not depend upon any extraordinary fpirit or abilities, but 
only upon riches and cxpence. 

Xenophon, fo famed for wifdom, fpent much of his time 
with him, and he treated Jiim with great refpedl. He alfo 
5iefired him to fend for his fons, tlmt they might have the 
benefit of a Spartan education, by which they would gain 
the bell, knowledge in the world, the knowing how to 
.command, and how tox)bey. 

After the death of Lyfander, he found out a confpiracy, 
•which that general had formed againft him immediately 
. after his return.from Afia. And he was inclined to fhew 
the public what kind of man Lyfander really was, by 
fCxpofing an oration found among his papers, which had 
. been compofed for him by Cleon . of HalicamafTus, and 
was to have been delivered by him to the people, in order 
■to facilitate the innovations he was meditating in the con- 
ilitution. But one of the fenators having the perufal of 
lit, and finding it a very plaufible compofuion, advifed 
Jiim " not to dig Lyfander out of his grave, but rather to 
" bury the oration with him." The advice appeared rea- 
sonable, and he fuppreffed the paper. 

As for the perfons who oppofed his meafures moft, he 
made no open reprifals upon, them ; but he found means 
.to employ them as generals or governors. When in veiled 
.with power, they ioon fhewed what unworthy and avari- 
cious men they were, and in confequence were called to 
account for their j)roceedings. Then he ufed to alTift 
them in their diftrefs, and labour to get them acquitted ; 
by which he made them friends and partizans inllead of 
adverfaries ; fo that at lail he had no oppofition to contend 
,with. For his royal colleague Agefipolis *, being the fon 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and modeft difpo- 
,lition, interfered not much in the affair? of ^government. 
Agefd^us cotttrived to make him yet more trafiable. The 
.two kings, when they were in Sparta, eat at the fame 
..table. Agefilaus knew that Agefipolis was open to thjc 
impreffions of love as well as himfelf, and therefore con- 
,llantly turned the converfation upon fome amiable young 
.perfon. He even affiiled him in his views that way^ and 
brought him at laft to fix upon the fame favourite ^ith 
;himielf. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal in thefe 

attachments ; 
• Agefipolis was the fon of Paufanlas. 
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attachments ; on the contrary, (as we haye obfervcd in the 
life of Lycurgus,) fuch love is productive of the greateft 
modefty and honour, and ats charaCteriflic is an ambition 
to improve the objeft in virtue. 

Ageiilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the addrefs to 
get Teleutias, hii brother by the mother's fide, appointed 
admiral. After which, he marched againit Corinth • 
with his land-forces, and took the lone walls : Teleutias 
aflifting his operations by fea. The Arrives, who were 
then in poiTeflion of Corinth, were celebrating the Ifthmian 
Games z and Agefilaus coming upon them as they were 
engaged in the facrifice, drove them away, and feized 
upon all that they had prepared for the feftival. The 
Corinthian exiles who attended him, deiired him to un- 
dertake the exhibition, as prefident ; but not choofing 
that, he ordered them to proceed with the folemnity, and 
itayed to ^uard them. But when he wits gone, the Ar- 
rives celeorated the games over again ; and fome whe 
had gained the prize before, had the fame good fortune a 
iecond time; -others who were victorious then, were now 
in the lilt of the vanquiihed. Lyfander took the oppor- 
tunity to remark how great the cowardice of the Argives 
mull be, who, while they reckoned the prefidency at thofe 
games (o honourable a privilege, did not dare to ri/k a 
battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, that a mo- 
derate regard for this fort of diverfions was beft, and ap- 
plied himfelf to embelliih the. choirs and public exerciies 
of his own country. When he was at Sparta, he honoured 
them with his prefence, and fupported them with great 
zeal and fpirh, never miffing any of the exercifes of the 
young men or the virgins. As for other entertainments, 
io much admired by the world, he feemed not even to 
know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputation 
amonpf the Greeks as a tragedian, and was univerfalljr 
careflcd, approached and paid his refpeds to him ; itfter 
which he mixed with a pompous air in his train, «xpeding 

he 

♦ There were two expedftlons of AgefiUus^igainft Corinth; ?!»• 
tarch in thii place confounds them ; whereas Xenophon, in his fourth 
book, has diftinguiihed ^hcm very clearly. The entcrprize in which 
Teleutias aflifted, did not iucceed j for-i^icrates, the Athenian geiM- 
ral, kept Corinth and iu territories from feeling the effefis of Agefi* 
laus's rtfentment. > 
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kwoiiH take fbme honourable notice of &im. At laft he 
ikid, '* Do not you know me. Sir ?" The king cafting 
Jus eyes up^n Jiim, anfwered flightly, *' Are you not Cal- 
" lipedes the ftage-player ?'^ Another time, being aiked 
to go and hear a man who mimicked thp nightingale to 
great perfedion, he refufed^ and faid« " 1 have heard the 
" nightingale herfelf." 

Menecratcs vthe phyiician, having fucceeded in fome 
defperate cafes, got the furname of Jupiter* And he was 
A) vain of the appellation, that he made ufe of it in a let- 
ter to the king. " Menacrates Jupiter to king Ageiilaus. 
** health." His anfwer began thus: ** King Agcfilaus 
^* to Menecrates, his fenfes." 

While he was in the territories of Corinth, he took the 
Jemple of Juno : and as he flood looking upon the foldiers 
who were carrying off the prifoners and the fpoils, am- 
bafladors came from Thebes with propofals of |>eace. He 
had ever hated the city ; and now thinking it necefTary 
tocxprei^ his contempt for it,4ie pretended not to fee the 
ambafiadors, nor to hear their addrefs, though they were 
before him* Heaven, however, revenged the affront* 
^fore they wer« gone, news was brought him, that a 
battalion. of Spartans was cut in pieces by Iphicrates. 
This was one of the greateft loiTes his country had fuf- 
tained for a long time : and bedde being deprived of a 
number of -brave men, there was this farther mortification* 
that ther heavy-armed foldiers^ were beaten by the light- 
armed, and Laced semonians by mercenaries. 

Ageiilaus immediately marched to their affiftance; but 
finding it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno« 
and acquainted the Bceotian ambafladors that he was ready 
to give them audience. Glad of the opportunity to return 
the infuit, they came, but made no mention of the peace* 
They only defired a fafe conduA to Corinth. Ageiilaus, 
provoked at the demand, anfwered, " If you are defirous 
" to fee your friends in the elevation of ^ccefs, to-morrow 
•' you fhall do it with all the fecurit *you can defire.** 
Accordingly, the next day he laid wafte the territories of 
Corinth, and taking them with him, advanced to the 
very walls. Thus Raving fhewn the amliaffadors, that 
the Corinthians did not dare to oppofe him, he difmiffed 
them : then he collefted fuch of his countrymen as had 
€&aped in the late adion, and marched to Lacedsemon; 

taking 
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making care every day to move before it was light, and f« 
•encamp after it was dark, to prevent the infults of the Ar- 
xadians, to whofe averfion and envy he was no ftranger. 

After this, to gratify the Achaeani*, he led his forces^ 
alone with theirs, into Acarnania, where he made an im- 
menie booty, and defeated the Acarnanians in a pitched 
battle. The Achaeans defirqd him to ftay till winter, ia 
order to^prevent the enemy from fowing their lands. But 
he faid, " The ftep he Ihould take, would be the very 
^* rev«rfe ; for*th€y would be more afraid of war, whea 
-** they had their fields covered with com.'* The event 
juftified his opinion. Next year, as foon as an army ap- 
peared upon their borders, they made peace with the 
Achaeaos. 

When Co«on and Phamabazus, with the Perlian fleet, 
had made themfelves mailers of the fea, they ravaged thie 
-coafts of Laconia 5 and the walls of Athens were rebuilt 
with the money which Phamabazus fupplied. The La- 
>ceda^monians then thought proper to conclude a peace 
with the Perfians, and fent Antalcidas to make their pro- 
pofals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on this occalion, adled 
an infamous part to the Greeks in Afia; and delivered up 
thofe cities to the king of Perfia, for whofe liberty Agefi- 
laus had fought. No part of the dilhonour, indeed, fell 
upon Ageiilaus. Antalcidas was his enemy, and he haf- 

, tened the peace by all the means he could devife, becaufe 
he knew the war contributed to the reputation and power 
of the man he hated. Neverthelefs, when Agefilaus was 
told, " the Lacedaemonians were turning Medes," he faid^ 
•' No ; the Mcdesare turning Lacedaemonians." And as 
fome of the Greeks were unwilling to be x:omprehende4 
in the treaty, he forced them to accept the Icing's terms^ 
by threatening them with war f. ' 

His^ 

• The Achaans were in pofltflTion of Ci^ydotit which before had 
belonged to tiie Mto\\im%. The Acarnanians, novr aflafted by the 
Athenians and Boeoti^s, attempted to make themfelves mafter^ of it. 
But the Achaeans applied to the Lacedaemoniana for fuccours, who 
employed Agefilaus in that bufinefa* Xen. Gr.Hift. bookiv. 

•f The king of Perfia's terms were «. That the Greek cities in Afia, 
with the iflands -jof Ciazomenae and Cypni), ihould remain to him $ 
that all the other ftates, fmall <and great, (hould be left free, excepting 
only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which, having been from time im- 
memorial fubjedl to the Athenians, (hould remain fo 5 and that fuch 
as refufed to embrace the peace, (hould be compelled to admit it by 
force of arms. Xcn. Aellan. lilj. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Chrifti 387, 
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Tlis* view, in* this was, to weaken the Thebans ; fer it 
■ was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia (hould 
• be free and independent. The fubfequent events made the 
matter very clear. When Phcebidas, in the mod unjufti- 
fiable manner, had feized the citadel of Cadmea in time 
of full peace, the Greeks in general exprefled their indig- 
nation; and many of the Spartans did the fame ; particu- 
cularly thofe who were at variance with Agefilaus. Thefe 
,afked him in an angry lone, *' By whofe orders Phcebidas 
** had done fo unjuft a thing?" hoping^to brinff the blame 
^llpon him. He fcrupled not to fay, in behalf of Phcebidas, 
'*' You fhould examine the tendency of the action ; confider 
■*' whether it is advantageous to Sparta. If its nature is 
*' fuch, it was glorious to do it without any orders." Yet 
;in his difcourfe he was always magnifying juflice, and 
giving her the firft rank among the virtues. " Unfiipport- 
** ed by juftice," faid he, " valour is good for nothing* ; 
** and, if all men were juft, there would be no need of va- 
*' lour." if any one, in the courfe of converfation, hap- 
pened to £ay, " Such is the pleafure of the great king ;" 
ie would anfwer, " How is he greater than I, if he is not 
*' more juft?" Whichimplies a maxim indifputably right, 
othat juftice is the royal iriftrument by which we are to take 
ihe different proportions of human excellence. 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Perlia fent 
him a letter, whofe purport was to propofe a private 
friendihip, and the rights of hofpitality between them ; 
Jbut he declined it. He faid, ** The public friendfhip 
♦* was fufficient ; and while that lafted, there was no need 
^' of a private one." 

Yet he did not regulate hisxonduft by thefe honourable 
fentiments: on the contrary, he was often carried away 
:by his ambition and refentment. Particularly in this af- 
fair of the Thebans, he not only fcreened Phcebidas from 
puniihment, but perfuaded the Spartan commonwealth to 
join in his x:rime, by holding the Cadmea for themfelves, 
and putting the Theban adminiftration in the hands of 
Archias and Leontidas, who had betrayed the citadel to 

Phoebitlas. 

♦ This is not the only inftance, in which we find it was a maxim 
-among the Lacedaemonians,* that a man ought io be Aridly juft in liis 
private capacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleafe^ in a 
public one, provided his country is a gainer by it. 

Volume IK C 
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Phcebidas. Hence it was natural ib fufpedb, that thougfr 
Phoebidas was the inftrument, the defign was formed by 
AgeiUaus, and the fubfequent proceedings confirmed it 
beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians had ex- 
pelled the garrifon *, and reflored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war againft thfe latter for putting ia 
death Archias and Leontidas, whom he called foIemarcJhs^ 
but who in faft were tyrants. Cleombrotus f , who upon 
the death of Agefipolis fucceeded to the throne, was ient 
with an army into Bouotia. For Agefilaus, who was now 
forty years above the age of puberty, and confequently 
cXcufed from fervice by law, was very willing to decline 
this commifiion. Indeed, as he had lately made war upon- 
the Phliafians in favour of exiles, he was aOiamcd now to 
appear in arms againft the Thebans for tyrants. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of 
the party that oppofed Agefilaus, lately appointed goVer- 
hor of Thefpise. He wanted neither courage nor am- 
bition, but he was governed rather by fanguine hopes than 
good fenfe and prudence. This man, fond of a great 
name, and refledling how Phoebidas had diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the lifts of fame by his Theban enterprize, was 
perfuaded it would be a much greater and more glorious 
performance, if without any diredlions from his fuperiors 
he could feize upon the Piraeus, and deprive the Athenian* 
of the empire of the fea, by a fudden attack at land. 

It is faid, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopi- 
4as and Gelbn, firft magiftrates in Bceotia J. They fent 
perfons to him, who pretended to be much in the Spar- 
tan intereft, and who by magnifying him as the only man- 
£t for fuch an exploit, worked up his ambition till he un- 
dertook a thing equally unjuft and deteftable with the af- 
fair of the Cadmea, but conduced with lefs valour, and 
attended with lefs fuccefs. He hoped to have reached the 
Piraeus in the night, but day-light' overtook him upon 
the plains of Thriaiia. And we arc told, that fome light 

appearing, 

* See Xen. Grec. Hlft. 1. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea 
V^as recovered by the Athenian forces. 

f Cleombrotus was the youngefl Ton of PaufaniaSy and brother to- 
iVgeiipolts. 

% Tliey feared the Lacedemonians were too ftrong for theroy and 
theicfore put Sphodrias upon this a^ of hioftility againit the Ath«« 
nlanf) in order to draw them into the quarreL 
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ipearing to the foldicrs to llream from the temples of. 
leaiis, they were ftruck with a religious horror. Sphodria* 
himfelf loft his fpirit of adventure, when he found his march 
could no longer be concealed ; and having colledbedXome , 
trifling booty, he returned with difgracc to Thefpiae. 

Hereupon, the Athenians fent deputies to Sparta, to 
complain of • Sphodrias ; but they found the magi^rate^ . 
had proceeded againft him without their complaints, and' 
that he was already under a capital pr<rfecution. He had 
not dared to appear and take his trial ; for he dreaded the 
rage of hi§ countrymen, who were afhamed of his con- 
duft to the Athenians, and who were willing to refent 
the injury as done to themfeUes, rather than have it 
thought that they had joined in To flagrant an ad of in- 
juftice. 

Sphodrias had a fon named Cleonymus, young and 
han^fome, and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the 
fon of Agefilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to fup- 
pofe, fhared in all the uneafmefs of the young man for 
his father ; but he knew not how to appear openly in his 
behalf, becaufe Sphodrias had been a ftrong adverfary to 
Agefilauf . However, as Cleonymus applied to him, and 
intreated him with many tears to intercede with Agefilaus, 
as the perfon whom they had moft reafon to dread, he 
undertook the commtiTion. Three or four days paHed, 
during which he was reftrained by a reverential awe from 
fpeakmg of the matter to his father ; but he followed him 
np and down in filence. At laft when the day of trial 
was at hand« he fummoned up courage enough to fay> 
Cleonymus was a fuppliant to him for his father. Age- 
filaus, knowing the attachment of his fon to that youth» 
did not lay any injundions upon him againft it. For 
Cleonymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that he 
would one day rank with the worthieft men In Sparta. 
Yet he did not give him room to expedt any great favour 
in this cafe : he only faid, *' He would confider what 
" would be the confident and honourable part for him ta 
*< aa." 

Archidamus, therefore, aftiamed of the inefficacy of 
his interpofition, difcontinued his vifits to Cleonymus^ 
though before he ufed to call upon him many times in a 
day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave up the point 
for loft; till an intimate acquaintance of Ageiilaus, named 
C z Etymocl 
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Etymocles, in a converfation which pafTed between them, 
•dilcovered the fentiments of that prince. He told him, 
•*• He highly difapproved that attempt of Sphodrias, y«t 
«* he looked upon him as a brave man, and was fenfiblc 
** that Sparta had occafion for fuch foldiers as he." This 
was the way, indeed, in which Agelilaus conltanily fpoke 
of the caufe, in order to oblige his fon. By this Cleo- 
nymus immediately perceived, with how much zeal Ar- 
chidamus had ferved him ; and the friends of Sphodrias 
appeared with more courage in his behalf. Ageiilaus was 
certainly a moll afFedionate father. It is faid, when his 
•children were fmall, he would join in their fports ; and a 
friend happening to find •him one day riding among them 
-upon a flick, he defired him ** not to mention it, till Kc 
** was a father himfelf." 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the cenfures of the world 
upon Ageiilaus, who, to gratify an abfurd and childifti 
inclination of his fon, obllrudled thecourfe of jullice, and 
brought his country under the reproach of fuch flagrant 
offences againfl the Greeks- .As he found his colleague 
•Cleombrotus * difinclined to continue the war with the 
Thebans, he dropped the excufe the law furnifhed him 
with, though he had made ufe of it before, and marched 
.himfelf into Boeotia. The Thebans fuffered much from 
his operations, and he felt the fame from theirs in his 
turn. So that Antalcidas one day feeing him come ofF 
-wounded, thus addrefled him: ** The Thebans pay you 
.** well for teaching them %o iigfat, when they had neither 
-*' inclination nor fufHciei;^ Ikill for it." It is certain the 
Thebans were at this ume much more formidable in the 
£eld than they had ever been ; after having been trained 
and extrcifed in fo many wars with the Lacedaemonians. 
For the fame reafon their ancient fage, Lycurgus, in one 
of his three ordinances called Rhetr^, forbad them to go 
to war with the fame enemy often ; namely, to prevent 
the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewife complained of Agefilaus, 
*' That it was not in any public quarrel, but from an ob- 

** flinate 



* Xenophon fays, the Efhori thought Agefilaus, as a more expc- 
rienced genera], would conduct the war better thdo Cleombrotus. 
Toy vm has nothing to do In the text. 
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" ftinate fpirit of private refentment *, that he fought to 
*' deftroy the Thebans. For their part, they faid, they 
'* were wearing themfelves out, without any occafior*^ by 
*' going in fuch numbers upon this or that expedition * 
" every year, at the will of a handful of Lacedaemoni- - 
" ans.'* Hereupon, Agefilaus, defirous to ftiew them *■ 
that the number of their warriors was not fo great,' or- - 
dered all the allies to fit down promifcuoufly on one fide, - 
and all the Lacedaemonians on the other. ■■■ This done, the 
cryer fummoned the trades to ftand up one after another ; ^ 
the potters firft, and then the braziers, the carpenters, 
the mafons, in fhort all the mechanic*. ^ Almoll all ther 
allies rofe up to anfwer in one branch of bufinefs or other, • 
but not one of the Lacedsemonians ; for they wefe forbid- 
den to learn or exercife any manual art* Then Agefilaus 
foiiled and faid, " You fee, my friends, we fend more 
" warriors ittto the. field than you.'* 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return* 
from Thebes, as he -was going up to the fenate-houfe in 
the citadel f ,, he was feized with fpafms and an acute pain 
in his right leg. It fwelled immediately, the veflTels were 
diflended with blood, and there appeared all the figns of 
a violent inflammation, A Syracufan phyfician opened a 
vein. below the ancle; upon which the pain abated ; but 
the. blood, came fo faft, that it was not flopped- without 
great difficulty, nor till he fainted away, and'his life was 
in danger^. He was carried to Lacedaemon in a weak con- 
dition,, and continued a long time incapable of fefvice. 

In. the mean- time the Spartans met with feveral checks 
both by fea and land. The moft confiderable lofs was at 
Leudlra J, which was the firft patched battle the Thebans 
gained againil them. Before the laft mentioned a£lion, 
all parties were difpofed to peace, and the ftates of Greece 

C3 . fent 

♦ This private refeiitm^ff andebmlty which Agefilaus entertained 
agalnft the Thebans, went near to bring cum>both upon hlmfelf and • 
his country. 

f Xenophon (Hellan. 337, tiEd. St.) fays, it Was as he was going, 
from the temple of Venus to the fcnatc-houfe. 

J Some manufcripts hav? it Tegyrg j but here is no neceffity to alter 
the received reading j though Paimer infiftsfo much upon it. For that 
of Leu^a was certainly the fird pitched battle in which the Thebans 
defeated the Athenians ; and they effcfied it at the firrt career. Be- 
fides, it appears from Xenophon, (Hellan. 34-?i»50 that Agefilaus 
y^a not thtii recovered of the ficknefs mentioned in the tcxt^ 
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fent their deputies to Lacedaemon to treat of it. Among 
thefe was £paininon4as^, who was celebrated for his eru- 
dition and philofophy, but had as yet given no proofs of 
his capacity for commanding armies. He faw the other 
deputies were awed by the prefence of Agelilaus, and he 
was'the only one who preferved a proper dignity and free- 
dom both in his manner and his propoiitions. He made 
a fpeech in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of 
Greece in general ; in which he (hewed that war tended 
to aggrandife Sparta, at the expencc of the other ftates ; 
and infilled that the peace Ihould be founded upon juftice 
and equality ; becaufe then only it would be lailing, when, 
all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agefilaus perceiving that the Greeks liilened to him 

.with wonder and great attention, aiked him, ** Whether 
*' he thought it juft and equitable that the cities of Boeotia 
** ihould be declared frte and independent.'* Epaminoii- 
das, with great readinefs and fpirit, anfwered him with 
another queftion, *' Do you think it reafonable that all 
•*^ the cities of Laconia fl\ould be declared independent ?** 
Agefilaus, incenfed at this anfwer, darted up, and infiiled 
upon his declaring peremptorily, ^' Whether he agreed to 
" aperfeft independence for Boeotia?" and Epaminondas 
Teplied as before, *' On condition you put Laconia in the 
*< fame date." Agefilaus now exafperated to the laft de- 
gree, and glad of a pretence againft the Thebans, ftruck 
their name out of the treaty, and declared war againft 
them upon the fpot. After the reft of the deputies had 

' iigned fuch points as they could fettle amicably, he dif- 
miflied them ; leaving others of a more difficult nature to 
be decided by the fword* 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the Ephori 
fent him orders to march againft the Thebansi At the 
fame time they fent their commiflaries to afTsmble the 
allies, who were ill inclined to tha war, and confidered it 
as a great burthen upon them, though they durft not con- 
tradict or oppofe the Laceda&monians. Many inaufpicious 
figns and prodigies appeared, as we Have obferved in the 

, life of Epaminondas ; and Protlieus * the Spartan oppofed 

the 

^ Protheus propofed that the Spartans (hould difband their army 
according to their engagement ; that all the ftates (hould carry their 
contributions to the temple of ApoUo, to be employed only in making 

wac 
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the war tb^the utmoft of his power. But A^efilaus could 
not be driven from his purpofe. He prevailed to have 
hoftilities commenced ; in hopes, that while the reft of 
Greece was in a ftate of freedom, and in alliance with 
Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted, he fhould have 
an excellent opportunity to chaftife them. That the war 
was undertaken to gratify his refentment, rather than upon 
rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was con- 
cluded at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of June^ and the 
iacedaemonians were defeated at Leudlra on the fifth of 
July ; which was only twenty days after. A thoufand 
citizens of LaeedaEmon were killed there, among whom 
were their king Cleombrotus and the flower of their army, 
who fell by his fide. The beautiful Cleonymus, the fon 
of Sphodrias,was of the number: he was ftruck down three 
Several times, as he was fighting in defence of his prince, 
and rofe up as often ; and at laft was killed with his fword 
in his hand*. 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpected 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with more glori- • 
ous fiiccefs than Greeks had ever boafted, in a battle with . 
Greeks, the fpirit and dignity of the vanquilhed was, . 
notwithftanding, more to be admired and applauded than 
that of the conquerors. And indeed, if, as Xenophoii 
fays, " Men of merit, in their convivial converfations let 
** fall- fome expreffions that deferve to be remarked and 
C 4, ' " preferved; , 

•war «pon Tuch as fliould oppofe the liberty of the cities. This, he faid, . 
would give the caufe the fandtion of Heaven, aiwi the ftates of Greece 

* would at all times be ready to embark in it. But the Spartans only 
laughed at this advice ; for, as Xcnophon adds, " It looked as if the - 
** gods were already urging on the Lacedamonians to their ruin." 
* Epaminondas placed his beft troops in one wing, and thofe heleaft 

, depended on In the other. The former he commanded in perfon ; to . 
the latter he gave dire^ion$,'that, when they found the enemy*s charge 
too heavy, they (hould retire leifurely, fo as to expofeto them a (lopiiig 
front. Cleombrotus and Archidamus advanced to the charge with great . 
vigour; but, as they prcfled on the Theban wing which retired, they 
gave Epaminondas an opportunity of charging them both in flank and ' 
front; which he did with fo much bravery, that the ^artans began to 
give way, efpecially after Cleombrotus wa^ ilain, whofe dead body, how- . 
ever, they recovered. At length they were totaUy. defeated, chiefly . 
by the ikilland condu£lof the Theban general. «. Four thoufand Spar- 
tans were killed on the Held of battle ; whereas the Thebans did not : 
lofe above three hundred. Such was the faul battle of Leudtra* wherein « 
<he Spartans lofl their foperloiity in Greece} !iyhich they had held ne»r . 
i6ye hundred years. 
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*' preferved; certainly the noble behavibuf and tlie IsJ^- 
*' preffions of fuch perfbns, when flrQggling with advei'- 
*' fity^ claim our notice much more." When 'the Spar- 
tans received the news of the overthrow at Leuftra, it • 
happened that they were' celebrating a feftival, and the 
city was full of ftrangers; for the troops of young meft 
and niaidens were at their exercifes in the theatre. The 
Mphariy though they, immediately perceived that their af- 
fairs were ruined, and that they had loft the empire o€ 
Greece, would not fufFer the fports to break off, nor any ' 
of the ceremonies or decorations of the feftival t<> be 
omitted ; but having fent the names of the killed 16 their • 
refpciflive families, they ftayed to fee the exercifes; the ' 
daniccs, and all other parts of the exhibition concluded *'. 

Nextmorning^ the names of the killed, and of thofe whb^ 
furvived the battle, being perfeftly afcertained, the fa- 
thers and other relations of the dead, appeared: in public> 
and embraced each other with a cheerful ait, and a gene- 
rous pride ; while the relations of the furvivors Ihut 
themlelves up, as in time of mourning. And if any one 
was forced to go out upon builnefs, he fhewed all tiie to- 
kens of forrow and humiliation both in his fpeech and- 
countenance. The difference was Hill more remarkab/e- 
among the matrons. They who expeded to recei^re their 
fons alive from the battle, were melancholy and iilent ; 
whereas thofe who had an account that their fons were^ 
flain, repaired immediately to the temples to return thanks, - 
and vifitod each other with all* the marks of joy and elc- 
vatioiXi 

The people, who were now deferted by theiraliies, and- 
cxpedted that Epaminondas, in the pride of vidlory, would 
enter Peloponnefus, called to mind the oracle, which they 
applied again to the lamenefs of Agefilaus. The fcruples 
they had on this occafion, difcouraged them extremely, 
and they were afraid the divine difpleafirc had- brought 

upon 

* But where was the merit of all this l What couW fUch a condurt 
have for its fupport but either jnfenflbility, or affc(3aticn ? if they 
found any reafon to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their friends and 
fellow-cltizens, certainly the ruin of the ftate was an ohjeft fufRciently 
ferious to call them -ixom the purfuits of fcftivity ! But, ^es JupUer 
*v}ilt perdere priut dementant i The infatuation of ambition and jealou fy 
drew upon them the Theban war, and it feemed to laA upon them,, 
even when they had felt its fatal coLfequences, 
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upon them the late calamity, for expelling a found man 
from the throne, and preferring a lame one, in fpite of the 
extraordinary warnings Heaven had given them againft it. 

' Neverthelefs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and 
renown, they looked upon him as the only man who could 
retrieve their affairs; for, befide marxhing under his ban- 
ners as their prince and general, they applied to him in 
every internal diforder of the commonwealth. .At pre- 
feat' they were at a lofs what to do with thofe who had fled 
firtoi the battle.* The Lacedaemonians call fuch perfons tre- 

fantas *. In this cafe they did not choofe to fetfuch marks 
of difgrace . upon them as the laws diredled, becaufe they 
were fo numerous and powerful, that there was reafon to 
apprehend*' it might occalion an infurredtion. For fuch 
perfons are not.only excluded all. offices, but it is infamous 
to intermarry with them. Any man that meets them is 
atJiberty to ftrikethem. They are obliged to appear in 
a forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of di- 
vers colours ; and to wear their beards half fhaved and 
half unftiaved. > Ta put fo rigid a law as this in execution, 
at a time when, the oflenders were'fo numerous, and when 

' the commonwealth had fa much occaiion for foldiers^ was 
both impolitic and dangerous. . 

In this perplexity they had recourfe to Agcfilaus, 
and in veiled him with new powers of legiflation. But he, 
without making any addition, retrenchment, or change, 

• went into • the affembly, and told the Lacedaemonians, 
'* The kws fhoiild -fleep that day, and refume their au- 
'* thority the day fallowing, and retain it for ever." By 
this means- he prelerved to the ftate its laws entire, as 
well as the obnoxious perfons from infamy. Then, in or- 
der to raife t4ie youth 6<it of the depreffion and melancholy 
under which they kboufcd, he entered Arcadia at the head 
of-them.'^ He avoided a battle, indeed, with great care, 
but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and ravaged 
the ftat' country, v This reilored Sparta to her fpirits in 
fome degree, and gave her reafon to hope that. Ihe was . 
not abfolutely loftr ' , 

Soon after thisj Epaminondas and his allies entered 

Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thoufand men, 

exclufive of the light-armed, and thofe who, without arms, 

C 5 followed. 

• Thatisi ferfmi gvvtrntd hj their f tars. 
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followed only for plunder. For, if the whole were reck- 
oned, there were not fewer than feventy thoufand that 
poured into that country. Full fix hundred years were 
elapfed iince the £rft eilablifhment of the Dorians in La- 
cedaemon, and this was the firft time, in all that long 
period, they had feen an enemy in their territories ; none 
ever dared to fet foot in them before. But now a new fcene 
of hoftilities appeared ; the confederates advanced without 
refiftance, laying all wafte with fire and fword, as fer as 
the Eurotas, and the very fuburbs of Sparta. For, as 
Theopompus informs us, Agefilaus would not fuiFer the 
Lacedaemonians to engage with fuch an impetuous torrent 
of war. He contented himfelf with placing his beft in- 
fantry in the middle of the city, and other important 
pofts ; and bore the' menaces and infults of the Thebans, 
who called him out by name, as the firebrand which had 
lighted up the war, and bade him hght for his country, 
upon which he had brought fo many misfortunes. 

Agefilaus was equally diflurbed at the tumult and dif- 
order within the city, the outcries of the old men, who 
moved backwards and forwards, expreffing their grief and 
indignation, and the wild behaviour of the women, who 
were terrified even to madnefs at the fhouts of the enemy, 
and the flames which afcended around them. He was in 
pain, too, for his reputation. Sparta was a great and 
powerful flate at his acceffion, and he now faw her glory 
'wither, and his own boafts come to nothing. It feems, 
lie had often faid, *' No Spartan woman ever faw the 
*« fmoak of an enemy's camp." In like manner, when 
an Athenian diiputed with Antalcidas, on the fubjeft of 
valour, and faid, ** We have often driven you from the 
*' banks of the Cephifus," Antalcidas anfwered, " But 
*' we never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas." Near 
akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of lefs note, to 
a man of Argos, who faid, " Many of you fleep on the 
*' plains of Argos." The Spartan anfwered, " But not 
** one of you fleeps on the plains of Laced asmon." 

Some fay, Antaclidas was then one of the Epboriy and 
that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta 
would be taken. As the enemy prepared to pafs the Eu- 
rotas, in order to attack the town itfelf, Agefilaus reli|i- 
quiflied the other polls, and drew up all his forces on an 
•eminence in the middle of the city. It happened that the 

river 
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Tiver waa much fwoln with the fnow which had fallen in 
^reat quantities, and the cold was more troublefome to the 
Thebans than the rapidity of the current ; yet Epami- 
nondas forded it at the head of his infantry. As he was 
paffing it, fomebody pointed him out to Agefilaus ; who, 
-after having viewed him for fome time, only let fell this 
expreffion, " O adventurous man !" All the ambition of 
JEpaminondas was to come to an engagement in the city, 
and to ered a trophy there ; but finding he could not draw 
-down Agefilaus from the. heights, he decamped, and laid 
waile the country. . 

There had long been a difaffe (fled party in Lacedaemon, 
and now about two hundred of that party leagued together, 
and feized upon a ftrong poft, called the IJforiumi in which , 
Upod the, temple of Diana. The Lacedosmonians wanted 
to have the place ftormed immediately : But Agelilausi 
apprehenfive of an infurredlion in their favour, took his , 
clpak and one fervant with him, and told them aloud, 
"• That they had miftaken their orders, ,, I did not order • 
" you," faid he, *' to take poft h^re, nor all in any one 
*'• place, but fome there (pointing to another place), and 
" fome in other quarters," When they heard this, they - 
were happy in thinking their defign was not difc«vered ; 
and they came out, and went to feveral pofts as he direftcd 
them. At the fame time he lodged another corps in tho 
Ijffhrium, and. took abput fifteen of the mutineers, and put : 
them to death i^ the night. , 

Soon after this, he difcovered another, and much greater - 
co^ipiracy, of 3partans, whp met privately in a houfe be- 
longing to one of them, to confider of means to change 
the form of government., It was dangerous either to bring - 
them to a trial in a time of fp much trouble, or to let their 
cajbals pali without notice. Agefilaus, therefore, having - 
confulted with the Ephori, put them to death without the - 
formality pf a trial, though rio Spartan had ever fuifered . 
in that manner before. . 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the Helots c 
who were enlifted, flunk away from the town, and deferted 
to the enemy, and this greatly difcouraged his forces, he • 
ordered his fervants to go early in the morning to the :; 
^quarters, and where they found any had deferted, to hide . 
th^ arras, that tlu?iy numbers might not be known. 

Hiftorian^ s 
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HiHorians do not agree as to the time when the TheBant 
quitted Laconia. Some fay the winter foon forced them 
to retire ; the Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at 
that feafon« and falline^off in a very diforderly manner: 
others affirm, that the 1 hebans flayed full three months; 
in which time they laid wafle almoft all the cpuatry. Theo- 
pompus writes, that at the very junfture the governors, 
of Boeotia had fent them orders to return, there came a 
Spartan, named Phrixus, on the part of Agefilaus, and . 
gave them, ten talents to leave Laconia. So, that, acr 
cording to* him, they not only executed all that they in- 
tended, but had money from the enemy to defray the ex- 
penccs. of their return. For my part, I cannot conceive 
now Theopompus came to be acquainted with thispartir 
cular, which other hiftorians knew nothing of.. 

It is univerfally agreed, however, that Agefilaus faved ^ 
Sparta by controuling his native paffions of obftinacy and 
ambitijon, andpur/uing no meafures but what were fafe. 
He could npt, indeed^ after the late blow, refiore her to 
her former glory and power. Asi healthy bodies, long ac- 
cuftomed to a flrid and regular diet, often find one devia- 
tion from that regimen fatal, fo one mifcarriage brought 
that flourifhing Hate to decay. Nor is it to be wondered 
at. Their conftitutjon was admirably formed /or peace, 
for virtue, and harmony ; but when they wanted to add 
to their dominions by force of arms, and to make acquifir 
tions which Lycurgus thought unneceffary to their happi^ 
nefs, they fplit upon that rock he had warned them to avoii 

Agefilaus now declined the fervice on account of his 
great age. But his fon Archidamas, having received fomc 
fuccours from iiionyfius the Silician tyrant, fought the^ 
Arcadians, apd gained that. which is called fJl^e tearle/s bat^^ 
tie; for he killed great numbers of the enemy, without 
lofmg a man himfclf. 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of the weaknefs of" 
Sparta than, this vidory. Before, it had been fo common, 
and fo natural a thing for Spartans to conquer, that on 
fuch occafions they offered no greater facrifice than a cock; 
the combatants were not elated, nor thofe who received 
the tidings of vidory overjoyed. Eyen when that great 
battle was fought at Mantiuea, which Thucydides has fo 
well defcribed^thei/Z^c'r/prerented theperfon who brought 
3 them 
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tlian the iirft news of their (ucxers^ with nothing but u 
mcd of meat from the public table. But now, when an 
account of this battle was brought, and Archidamus ap- 
proached the town, they were not able to contain them- 
feJves. Firft his father advanced to meet him with tears of 
joy, and. after him the magiHrates. Multitudes of old men 
and of women flocked ^ta the river, ftretching out therr 
hands, and bleiling the gads, as if Sparta had walh^d off 
h^r late unworthy ftains, and fecn her glory ftream out 
afirefh. Till that hour the men were fo much afliamed of 
the lofs they had faftained, that, it is faid, they could not 
cveiLcarty it. with ^n unembarr^iTed countenance to the . 
women. 

When Epaminondas rc-ellabli(hed MefTerte, and the an- 
cient inhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spar- . 
tans had not courage to oppofe him in the field. But it 
gave them great concern, and they could not look upon » 
Agefilaus. without anger, when they confidered that in his . 
reign, they had loft a country full as exteniive as Laconia, 
and fuperior in fertility to all the provinces of Greece; a 
country whofe reveijues they had long called their own. ^ 
For this reafon, Agelilaus rejeded the peace, which the 
Tbebans offered him ; not choofing formally to give up to - 
them, what they were in fadl poflened of. But while he was 
contending for what he could not recover, he was near loiing 
Spartaitfelf,. through the fuperior generalflup of his adver- 
fary. The Mantineans had feparattjd again fropi their al- 
liance with Thebes, and called in the LaccdaE^monians to , 
their afliftance.. Epaminondas being apprifed that Ageft- . 
laus was upon his march to Mantmea, decamped from , 
Tcgea in the night, imknown to the Mantineans, and . 
toofc. a different road to Lacedsemon, from that Agefilaus . 
was upon; fo that nothing was more likely than that he 
would have come upon the city in this defencelefs ftate, _ 
and have taken it with eafe. But Euthynus, of Thefpine, 
as Callifthenes relates it, or fome Cretan i according to 
Xi^hophon, . informed Agefilaus of the defign, who fent a 
hprfeman to alarm the city, and not long after entered it 
Jumfelf. 

In a little tim€ the Thebans- pa/led the Eurotas, and at- 
tacked the town. Agefilaus defended it with a vigour 
abov^ his years* He few that this was not the time (as 

it 
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it had been) for fafe and caatious meafuresy but ratlier for 
tJieboldeft and moft defperate eiForts ; infomuch that the 
means in which he had never before placed any confidence, 
or made the leaft ufe of, ftaved off the prefent danger, and 
fnatched the town out of the hands of Epaminondas. He 
creAed a trophy upon the occafion,and ihewed the children 
and the women how glorioufly the Spartans rewarded 
their country for their education. Archidamus greatly 
.dilHnguilhed himfeif that day, both by his courage and 
agility, flying through the bye-lanes, to meet the enemy 
where they prefled the hardell, and every where repuliing 
them with his little band. 

But Ifadus, tkp fon of Phoebidas, was the moft extraor- 
dinary and ftriking fpedacle, iiot only to his countrymen, 
hut to the tnemy. He was tall and beautiful in his per- 
fon, and juft growing from a boy into a man, which is the 
time the human flower has the greatelt charm- He was with- 
out either arms or clothes, naked and newly anointed with 
-oil ; only he had a fpear in one hand, and a fwprd in the 
•other. In this condition he ruftied out of his houfe, and 
Mving made his way through the combatants, he dealt his 
deadly blows among the enemy's ranks, flriking down 
^very man he engaged with. Yet he received not oiie . 
•wound hvmfelf; whether it was that Jleaven preferved him 
in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared to his ad- 
vVerfaries as fomething more than human. It is faid, the 
Efhori honoured him with a chaplet for the great things . 
Jie had performed, but, at the fame time, fined him a ^ 
thoufand drachmas for daring to appear without his armour. 

Some days after this, there was another battle before : 
Mantinea. Epaminondas, after having routed the firft 
battalions, was very eager in the purfuit; when a Spar- , 
tan, napied Anticrates, turned Ihort, and gave him a wound, : . 
with a fpear, according ;o Diofcorides, or, as others fay, 
with a fword. And, indeed, the defcendants of Anti- . 
urates are to this day called machteriones, /ixjorJfmen, in ; 
Xacedsemon. This adlion appeared fo great, and was fo 
acceptable to the Spartans, on account of their fear of 
Epaminondas, that they decreed great honours and rewards 
^0 Anticrates, and an exemption^om taxes to his pofterity ; 

oi^e > 

* Diodorus Sicukis attributes this ad^ion to Grillus, thrf fon of Xe- 
mophon, who, he fays, was killed immediately, after. But Piutancb'c ^ 
^account ieems botfr ^coundedi 
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one of which, named Callicrates *, now enjoys that prji. 
vilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the 
Greeks concluded a peace. But Ageftlaus, under pretence 
that the MefTenians were not a (late, infilled that they 
fhould not be comprehended in the treaty. All the reft, 
however, admitted them to take the oath, as one of the 
flates ; and the Lacedaemonians withdrew, intending to 
continue the war, in hopes of recovering Meflenia. Agefi- 
laus could not, therefore, be confidered but as violent 
and obitinate in his temper, and infatiably fond of hbilili- 
ties, fince he took every method to obitrudl the general 
peace, and to protradl the war; though at the fame time, 
through want of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreafonable iubfidies of the peo- 
ple. This was at a time, too, when he h^d the fairefl op- 
portunity to extricate himfelf from all his dillreffes. Be- 
iides, after he had let flip the power, which never before 
was ,at fuch a height, loft fo many cities, and feen his 
coiintry deprived of the fuperiority both at fea and land, 
(hoold he have wrangled about the property and the re- 
venues of Meffene ? 

He loft ftill more reputation, by taking a command un- 
der Tachos, the Egyptian chief. It wa^ not thought 
fuitable to one of the greateft chara£lers in Greece, a man 
who had filled the whole world with his renown, to hire out 
his perfon, to give his name and his intereft for a pecuniary 
confideration, and to aft as captain of a band of mercena- 
ries, for a barbarian, a rebel againft the king his mafter- 
Had he, now he was upwards of eighty, and his body 
full of wounds and fears, accepted again of the appoint- 
ment of captain-general, to fight for the liberties of Greece, 
his ambition, at that time of day, would not have been en- 
tirely mfiexceptionable- For even honou rable purfuits muft 
have their times and feafons to give them a propriety ; 
or rather, propriety, and the avoiding of all extremes, is 
the charafteriftic which diftineuifhes honourable purfuits 
from the diihonourable. But Agefilaus was not moved by 
Jthis confideration, nor did he think any public fervice un- 
worthy of him ; he thought it much more unbecoming to 
iead an inaftive life at home, and to fit down and wait till 

deatii 

♦2»«rcar.fivc hundred jears afitec, 
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death flionld ftrike his blow. He therefore raifed a body 
of mercenaries, and fitted outa fleet, with the money which. 
Tachos had fent him, and thien^et fail; taking with hinx' 
thirty Spartans for hi« counfellors, as formerly. 

Upon his. arrival in .^gypt, all the great officers of the 
kingdom came immediately to pay their court to him. In- 
deed, the name and chara^er of Agefilaus had raifed great 
expeftations in the ^Egyptians in general, and they 
crowded to the ihore to get a fight of him. Bat when they 
beheld no pomp or grandeur of appearance, and faw only 
a little old man, and in as mean attire, feated on the grafs 
by the fea-fide, they could not help regarding the thing in 
a ridiculous light, and obferving, that this was the very 
thing reprefented in the fable*, " The mountainr had 

• *« brought forth a moufe." They were ftill. more fur- 
prifed at his want of politenefs, when. they brought him 
luch prefents as were commonly made to ftrangers of di- 
ftindlion, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
gcc(e, and refufed the pafties, the fweet-meats, and per- 
fumes; and when they prefled him to accept them, he 

" faid, •' They migJit carry them to the Helots J*\ .; Theo- 
phraftus tells us, he was pleafed with ih^ papyrus, on ac- 
count of its thin and pliant texture, which made it v^y 
proper for chaplets; and, \yhen he left ^gypt> he alked 
the king for fame of it. 

Tachos was prepanng for the war; and Ag'efilaus,upon 
joining him,' was greatly difappointed to find he had not 
the command of all the forces given him, but only that of 
the mercenaries. Chabrias, the Athenian, was admiral: 
Tachos, however, referved to himfelf the chief diredion, 

* both at fea and land,.;.. TJiis was the firil.difagreeable cir- 
. cumftance that occurred to Agiefilaus ; and others foon fol- 
lowed. The .vanity and- infolence of the -Egyptian gave 
him great ^ain, but he was forced to bear them.. He con- 
fented to fail with him againfl the Phoenicians j and, con- 
trary to his dignity and nature, fubmitted to the Barbarian, 
till he could find an opportunity to fhake off his yoke. That 
opportunity foon prefente.d itfejf, Nedanabi&t> coufm to 

Tachos 

• Ariiemeus- makes Tacho*^ fay this, and Agefilatts anfwer, " You 
I <• ♦»ill find inc a lionby and by." 

f Ay6\|/to5 fif nifrcs cither coujin or nepbeso, Buty according tp DIo- 
dorus, Ncftabani«-was the <on of Tachas. , 
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Tachbs; who commanded part of the forces, revolted, and 
vfas proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In «pnfequeiice of this, Nedlanabis fent ambafladors ta 
Agefilaus, to intreat his alCftanCe. He made the fame ap- 
plication to Chabrias, and promifed them both great re- 
wards. Tachos was appriled of thefe proceeding, and 
^gged. of them not to abandon him. Chabrias Mened ta 
his requeil, and endeavoured alfo to appeafe the refentmcilt 
of Agefilaus, and keep him to the caufe he had embarked 
in. AgelrlauTs anfwered, " As fbr you, Chabrias, you-came 
** hither as'a volunteer, and, therefore, may adl as you 
*' think proper; but I was fent by my country, upon the 
'** application of the -Egyptians, for a general. It would 
** not then' be right ' to conmience hoftiJities againft the 
*' people, to whom I Awas fent as an affiftant, e3tcept Sparta 
** ihould give me fiich orders." At the fame^ time he 
fent ibme of hrs officers home, with inftrudions tt> accufe 
Tachos; and-todefend'the caufe of Nedlanabis.- The two 
rival kings alfo applied to the Lacedaemonians; the one^ 
as an ancient ftiend and ally, and the other as one who 
had a greater regard for Sparta, and would give her more 
valuable proofs of his- attachments 

The Lacedaemonians gave'the -Egyptian- deputies the 
hearing', and thi^ public anfwer, ** That they fhould leave 
•' the bufinefs to the care of Agefilaus." But their private 
inuTudions to him Were; "to do- what ftiould appear moft 
** advantageous to Sparta/*^ Agelilaus: had no fooner re- 
ceived this order, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, 
and went over to Ne«ftanabis; covering this Itrange and 
fcandalous proceeding with the pretence of adUng in the 
bed manner for his country* : when that flight veil is taken 
off, its right name is treachery, and bafe defer tion. Itis- 
true, the Lacedaemonians by placing a regard to the advan- 
tage of their country, in the firft rank of honour and virtue^ 
left themfalves no criterion of juHice, but the aggrandife- 
ment of Sparta. 

Tachos, 

• Xenopeon has fuccccded well enough in defending Agefilaus with 
iffped to his undertaking the expeditions into ^gypt. He reprefents 
him fleafed with the hopes of making Tachos fome return for his many 
ftrvices to thC'Laccdaemonians J of reftoring, through his means, the 
Greek cities in Afl^a to their liberty, and of revenging the ill offices done 
tbe,Spartan$ by the king of Perfia* But it was in vain for that hiftorian 
ta attempt to exculpate him, with refpedt to his deferiing Tachosy 
yliich Plutarch juAly treats as an a6t of treachery. 
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Taclios, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to 
flight. But, at the fame time, there rofe up in Mendes 
another competitor, to difpute the crown with Neft|nabis ; 
and that competitor advanced with a hundred thouTand 
men, whom he had foon aflfembled. Nedlanabis, to en- 
courage Agefilaus, reprefented to him, that though the 
numbers of the enemy were great, they were only a mixed 
multitude, and many of them mechanics, who were to be 
defpifed for their utter ignorance of war, " It is not 
*' their numbers,'* faid Agefilaus, " that I fear, but that 
" ignorance and inexperience, you mention, which reii- 
*' ders them incapable of being pradifed upon by art or 
*' ftratagem: for thofe can only be exercifed with fuccefs, 
'* upon fuch as, having ikill enough to fufpedl the deligns 
*' of their enemy, form fchemes to countermine him, and, 
** in the mean time, are caught by new contrivances. 
'* But he who Kas neither expcdation nor fufpicion of that 
" fort, gives his adverfary no more opportunity, than he 
*' who ftands Hill, gives to a wrelller.'* 

Soon after the adventurer of Mendes fent perfons to 
found Agefilaus. This alarmed Neftanabis : and when 
Agefilaus advifed him to give battle immediately, and not 
to protrad the war with men who had feen no fervice, 
but who, by the advantage of numbers, might draw a line 
of circumvallation about his trendies, and prevent him in 
moll of his operations ; then his fears and fufpicions in- 
creafed, and put him upon the expedient of retiring into 
a large and well-fortified town. Agefilaus could not well 
digeft this inftance of diftruft; yet he Was afhamed to 
change fides again, and at laft return without eiFefting 
any thing. He therefore followed his ftandard, and eh* 
tered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to opea 
their trenches, in order to enclofe him, the Egyptian, 
afraid of a fiege, was inclined to come immediately to 
an engagement ; and the Greeks were of his opinion, be- 
caufe there was no great quantity of provisions in the 
place. But Agefilaus oppofedit; and the ^Egyptians, on 
that account, looked upon him in a worfe light than be- 
fore, not fcrupling to call him a traitor to their king. 
Thefe cenfures he now bore with patience, becaufe he was 
waiting a favourable moment for putting in execution a 
4efign he had formed* 

The 
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The deiign was this. The enemy, as we have obferved, 

■wrere drawing adeep trench round the walls, with an in^ 

^cnt to fhut up Nedanabis. When they had proceeded 

fb far in the work, that the two ends were almofl ready 

%€) meet, a« ibon as night came on, Ageiilaus ordered the 

Greeks to arm, and then went to the Egyptian, and faid, 

** Now is the time, young man, for you to fave .yourfelf, 

** which I did not choofe to fpeak of fooner, leil it fhould 

** be divulged and loft. The enemy with their own hands 

^* have worked out your fecurity, by labouring lb long 

•* upon the trencH, that the part which is iiniihed will 

'* prevent our fuffering by their numbers, and the fpace 

•* which is left puts it, in our power to fight them upon 

•' equal terms. Come on then ; now fhew your courage ; 

** felly out along with us, with the utmoll vigour, and 

*v(ave both yourfelf and your army. The enemy will not 

*' dare to (land us in front, and our flanks are fecured by 

•' the trench." - Nedlanabis now admiring his capacity, 

put himielf in the middle of the Greeks and advancing to 

the charge, eaiily routed all, that oppofed him. 

Ageiilaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, 
availed himfelf oncp more of the fame ilratagem, as a 
wreftler fometimes ufes the fame (light twice in one day. 
By fometimes pretending to fly, and fometimes facing 
about, he drew the enemy's whole army into a narrow 
place, enclofed with two ditches that were very deep, and 
full of water. . When he faw them thus entangled, he ad- 
vanced to the charge, with a front equal to theirs, and 
fecured by the nature of the ground againft being fur- 
rounded. The confequence was, that they made but little 
refinance ; numbers were killed, and the reft fled, and 
were entirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus fuccefsfid in his affairs, and firmly 
cftablifhed in his kingdom, Jiad a grateful fenfe of the 
fcrvices of Agefilaus, and prefTed him to fpend the winter 
with him. But he haftened his return to Sparta, on ac- 
count of the war (he had upon her hands at home ; for he 
knew that her finances were low, though, at the fame 
time, (he found it neceflfary to employ a body of mercena- 
ries. Nedanabis difmiiTed him with great marks of ho- 
nour, and, beiides other prefents, furniihed him with two 
hundred and thirty talents of filver, for the cxpences 
of the Grecian war. But, a$ it was winter, he met with 

a dorm 
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a ftorm which drove him upon a defert fhote in Afna 
called the Haven of Menelatis ; and there he died, at thff 
age of eighty- four years; of which he had reigned forty- 
one in Lacedaemon. Above thirty years of that time hA 
made the greatell figure, both as to reputation and power, 
being looked upon as commander in chief, and, as it wer^ 
king of Greece, till the battle of Leudra. 

It was the cuftom of the Spartans to bury perfons of 
ordinary rank in the place where they expired, when they 
happened to die in a foreign country, but to carry the' 
corpfes^ of their kings home. And as the attendants of 
Agefilaus had not honey to preferve the body, they em- 
balmed it with melted wax, and fo conveyed it to Lace- 
daemon. His fon Archtdamus fucceeded to the crown, 
which defcended in his family to Agis, the fifth from 
Agefilaus. This Agis, the third of that name, was aflafii- 
nated by Leonidas, for attempting to rellore the ancient 
difcipline of Sparta. 



X HE people of Rome appear, from the firfl, to have been 
affected towards Pompey, much in the fame manner as 
Prometheus, in ^fchylus, was towards Hercules, when 
after that hero had delivered him from his chains, he fay5> 

The fire I hated, but the fon 1 love. 

For never did the Romans entertain a ftronger and more 
rancrous hatred for any general, than for Strabo the fa- 
ther of Pompey. While he lived, indeed, they were afraid 
of his abilities as a foldier, for he had great talents for 
war; but upon his deaths which happened by a llroke of 
lightening, they dragged his corpfe from the bier, on .the 
way to the funeral pile, and treated it with the greateil 
indignity. On the other hand, no man ever experienced 
from the fame Romans an attachment more early begun, 
. more difmterelled in all the ilages of his profperity, or 

more 

• Of the tragedy ofPrcmethms reUaftdy from which this line is taken, 
we have only f^me fragments remaining. Jupiter had chained Proaif- 
theu« to the rocks of Caucafus, and Hercules^ tlic fon of Jupiter ro- 
Itfafed him« 
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bre eonftant and faithful in the decline of hi3 fortune^ 
U Pompey. 

The fole caufe of their averfion to the father, ' was his 
pfatiable avarice^ but there wete many caufes of their af- 
idion for the fon ; his temperate way of living, his ap- 
lication to martial exercifes, his eloq[uent and perfualive 
Idrefs, his flrid honour and fidelity, and the eafinefs of 
ccefs to him upon all occafions ; for no man was ever lefe 
nportunate in a&ing favours*., or more gracious incon- 
irring them. When he gave, it was without arrogance, 
id wJien he received, it was with dignity. 
la his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 
oke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace 
'afpe£l was not unattended with dignity^ and amidil his 
)uthfal bloom there was a venerable and princely ain 
is hair naturally curled a little before; which, together 
m the fhining mjoifture and qukk turn of his eye f , 
odaced a ftronger likenefs of Alexander the Great, than 
at which appeared in the liatues of that prince. So that 
me feriouHy gave him the name of Alexander, and he 
d not xefufe it ; others applied it to him by way of ridi- 
le. And LuciusPhilippusJ:,a man of confular dignky, 

he was one day pleading for him faid, " It was no 
wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander." 
We are told that Flora, the courtezan, took a pleafure, 
her old age, in fpeaking of the commerce ftie had with 
mpcy ; and flie ufed to fay, fhe could never quit his 
ibraces without giving him a bite. She added, that 
:nunius> onex>f Pompey's acquaintance, had a paffion 
r her, and gave her much trouble with his folicitations. 
; IsJk, {he told him, fhe could not confent on account 

of 

The Latin tranilacor has taken hvi^veci in a paflive fcnfe— c»« 
'idem mmo effety qui 'vel ^quiori ammo peti abs Je al'iqu'td faterctur* But 
BU it inconuitem with the contra A which immediately follows. 
One of the manufcripts has i^ 'fi? fCjjd^Bjros Tplepov — andDacier 3p- 
5ar» to have followed iir-^ar il t^y a-voit point d'ifotnme plus nferve ^u$ 
i i itmandcr its fervicts, 

t 'Typolu? iignrfics not only mo^fiure, but fiixitility. Luclan has 
ypliK fJLiXbiv. And Tuv vsfi Ta ofA^ocioc pv^fAU9 vyfolni feems more 
:>MicabIe to the latter fcnfc. 

X Lucius Marcius Philippus, one of the greatcft orators of his time, 
fe was father-in-law to Augoftus, having married his mother Attia. 
loncc fpeaks of him, lib. cp. 7. 
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of Pompey* Upon which he applied to Pompey for hi 
permiflion, and he gave it him, but never approached he 
afterwards, though he feemed to retain a regard for her 
She bore the lofs of him, not with the ilight uneafinefs 
a proihtute, but was long fick through lorrow and regrel 
It is faid that Flora was fo celebrated for her beauty an 
£ne bloom* that when Caecilius Metellus adorned tli 
temple of Callor and Pollux with flatues and painting! 
he gave her pidure a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompey's freedmen, who had grea 
inter ell with him, and who died worth four thoufand ta 
ients had a wife of irrefiftible beauty* Pompey, on ths 
account, behaved to her with lels politenefs than was m 
tural to him, that he might not appear to be caught b 
lier charms. But* though he took his meafures with ; 
much care and caution in this refpeft, he could not efca| 
the cenfure of his enemies, who accufed him of a con 
merce with married women,' and faid he often negled 
or gave up, points effential to the public, to gratify 
mii^refies. 

As to the toplicity of his diet, there is a remarkal 
ikying of his upon record. In a great illnefs, when 1 
appetite was almofl gone, the phyfician ordered him 
thrulh. His fervants, upon inquiry, foimd there was n 
one to be had for money, for the feafon was paft. Thi 
were informed, however, that Lucullus had them all tP 
year in his menageries. This being reported to Pompc 
he faid, '* Does Pompey 's life depend upon the luxury 
♦' Lucullus r" Then, without any regard to the phyiicia 
he eat fomething that was eafy to be had. But this ha 
pened at a later period in life. ^ 

While he was very young, and ferved tmder his fatlu 
who was carrying on the war againft Cinna*, one Luc 
.Terentius was his comrade, and they fleptin the fame,tci 
This Terentius, gained by Cinna- s money, undertook 
aflaffinate Pompey, while others fet fire to the genera 
tent. Pompey got information of this when he was 
fupper, and it did not put him in the ieaft confiiHon. 
drank more freely, and careffed Terentius more tl 
ufual ; but when they were to have gone to iti\, he £t 



• In the year of Rome 666, And as Pompey was bom tljc fii 
year with Cicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647^ he muft| in t\ik% 1 
with CinnS) have Wen nineteen years old*. 
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6\xt of the tent, and went and planted a guard about his 
father. This done, he waited quietly for the event. 
Terentius, as foon as he thought Pompey was afleep, drew 
his fword, and ftabbed the coverlets of the bed in many 
places, imagining that he was in it. 

Immediately after this, there was a great mutiny in the 
eamp. The foldiers, who hated their general, were de- 
termined to go over to the enemy, and began to ftrike 
their tents and take up their arms. The general dreading 
the tumult, did not dare to make his appearance. But 
Pompey was every where; he begged of them with tears 
to flay, and at laft threw himfelf upon his face in the gate- 
way. There he lay weeping, and bidding them, if they 
would go out, tread upon him. Upon this, they were 
aJhamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re- 
turned and reconciled themfelves to their general. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had 
converted the public money to his own ufe, and Pompey, 
as bis heir, was obliged to a^vfwer it. Upon inquiry, he 
found that Alexander, one of the enfranchifed flaves, had 
iecreted moft of the money ; and he took care to inform 
the magiilrates of the particulars. He Was accufed, how- 
ever, himfelf, of having taken fome hunting-nets and 
books out of the fpoils of Afculum; and, it is true, his 
hther gave them to him when he took the place ; but he 
loft them at the return of Cinna to Rome, when that 
general's creatures broke into, and pillaged his houfe. 
In this affair he maintained the combat well with his ad- 
verfary at the bar, and fhewed an acutenefs and firmnefs 
above his years ; which gained him fo much applaufe, that 
Antlftius, the praetor, who had the hearing ot the caufe, 
conceived an affedion for him, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage. The propofal accordingly was 
made to his friends. Pompey accepted it; and the treaty 
was concluded privately. The people, however, had 
fome notion of the thing from the pains which Antiftius, 
took for Pompey; and at laft, when he pronounced the 
ientence, in the name of all the judges, by which Pompey 
was acquitted, the multitude, as it were, upon a fi^nal 
given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of TtJaJio* 

The origin of the term is faid to have been this. When 

the principal Romans feized the daughters of the Sabines^ 

who were come to fee the games they were celebrating to 

2 entrap 
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entrap them, fome herdfmen and fliephcrds laid hs&ld^df 
a virgin remarkably tall and handfome ; and, left ihe 
fhould he taken from them, as they carried her off, they 
cried all the way they went, Talafio. Talafius was a 
young man, univerfally beloved and admired; therefore 
all who heard them, delighted with. the intention, joined 
-in the jcry, and accompanied them with plaudits. They 
tell us, the marriage -pf Talafius proved fortunate, and 
thence ^11 bridegrooms, by way of n^irth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the moft probable account 
I can find of the term *. 

Pompey in a little time married Antiftia; and after- 
wards repaired to Cinna'&camp. But finding fome unjuft 
charges laid againft him there, he took the firft private 
ppportunity tc withdraw. As he was no where to be 
found, a rumour prevailed in the army, thatXinna had 
put the young man to death: JJpoa which, numbers who 
jiated Cinna, and could no longer bear with hisxrueltica, 
attacked his quarters.. He fled for his life ; and being 
overtaken by one of the inferior officers, who purfued 
him with a drawn fword, he fell upon his knees, and 
pffered him his ring, which was. of no fmall value. The 
officer anfwrered, with great ferocity, ** I am not come 
•* toiign a cqntrad, but to punifh an impious and lawlefs 
** tyrant," and then killed him upon the fpot. 

Such was the end of Cinna; after whom Car bo, a ty- 
rant ftill more favage, took the reins of government. It 
was not long, however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to 
the great fati&fadlion of moft of the Romans, who, in their 
prefentj unhappy jcircumftances, thought the change of 
their mafter no imall advantage. To fuch a defperate ftate 
had their calaniities brought them, that no longer hoping 
for liberty, ;they fought only the moft tolerable fervityde. 
At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither h^ 
Jbad retired, partly becaufe he had lands there, but morel 
on account of >an old attachment which th.e citie? yxi that 
diftrift had ,to his family. As he obferv.ed that the bcft 
and moft.conftderaWe of the citizens left their houfes, and 
took refuge in Sylla 's camp as in a port, he refolved to diJ 
the fame. At theiame time he thought it did not become 
iiim to go like a fugitive who wanted prptedtion^ but ra- 
iher in a refpedtuble manner at the head of an army. He 

therefore 

* See more of this In the life of Romulut. 
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therefore triefd what levies he could make in the Picetie^, 
and the people readily repaired to his Aandard; rejefting 
the applications of Carbo. On this occaiion, one Vindius 
happening to fay, *' Pompey -is juft come from under the 
" hands of the pedagogue, and all on a Aiddenis become 
"a demagogue among you," they were fo provoked, 
^t they ^11 upon him and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a 
•commiflion from any fuperior authority, ere^ed himfelf 
into a general,; and havmg placed his tribunal in the molt 
'publicpart of the great-city of Auxiroum, by a formal de- 
-ti^ee commanded the Ventidii, two brothers who oppoied 
•him in behalf of Carbo, to depart the city : He enlifled 
Soldiers; he appointed tribunes, centurioni, and other 
-officers, aecording to the eftablilhed cuftom. He did the 
^me in all the neiglibouring cities ; for the partifans of 
^arbo retired and gave place to him, and the reft were 
-glad to range themfelves under his banners. So that in a 
kittle time he raifed three complete legions, and furnifhed 
*himfelf with proviiions, bea^h of burthen, carriages ; in 
•ihort, with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hafty 
marches, noi^as if he wanted to conceal himfelf; for he 
flopped by the way to harafs the enemy, and attempted 
to draw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italy through 
which he pafTed. At laft, three generals of the opponte 
party, Carinna, Coelius, and Brutus, came againil him all 
at once, not in front, or in one body, but they hemmed 
him in with their three armies, in hopes to demolifh him 
'entirely^. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, aflembled all hb 
-forces, and charged the sirmy of Brutus at the head of his 
cavalry. The Gaulifti horfe on the enemy's fide-fuftained 
the iirft (hock; but Pompey^atucked the foremoft of them, 
who was a man of prodigious ftrength, and brought him 
down with a puih of his fpear. The reft immediately 
'fled, and threw the infantry into fuch diforder that the 
whole was foon put to flight. This produced fo great a quar- 
Tel among the three generals, that they parted, and took- 
feparate routes. In confequence of which, the cities, con- 
cluding that the fears of the enemy had made them part, 
•adopted the interefts of Pompey, 

Not 
* Now the March of Ancona, 
FolumelF. . D D.tzed by Google 
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Not long after, Scipio the conful advancfed to engage 
kim. But before the infantry were near enough to dif- 
charge their lances, Scipio's foldiers faluted thoie of Pom- 
pey, and. came over to them. Scipio, therefore, was forced 
to Hy. At lad Carbo feat a large body of cavalry againft 
I Pompcy, ncai; the river Ariis. He gave them fo warm a 
reception, that thejr were foon broken, and in the purfu^t 
drove them upon impradkicable ground ; fo that findii)|^ 
it impoffible to efcape, they furrendered themfelves wiul 
their arms and horfes. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of thefe rtranfadlions ; 
but upon the iirft news of Pompey's being engaged with 
fo many adverfaries, and fuch refpeftable ,generals, he 
dreaded the confequence, and marched with all expedition 
to his afi]0ai>ce. Pompey having intelligence of Jiis ap- 
proach, ordered his officers to iec that the troops were 
armed and drawn up in fuch a manner, as to make the 
handfomeft and mofl gallant appearance before the cono- 
mander in chief. For he cxpeifted great honours from 
him, and he obtained greater. Sylla no fooner faw Pom- 
pey advancing to meet him, with an army in excellent 
jcondition, both as to age and fize of the men, and the 
fpirits which fuccefs had given them, than he alighted^ 
and upon being faluted ^f courfe by Pompey as imperator, 
jie returned his falutation with the fame title: though no 
one imagined that he would have honoured a young man, 
not yet admitted into the fenate, with a title for whicji 
he was contending with the Scipios and the Marii. The 
reH of his behaviour was as refpe£tful as that in the firft 
interview. He ufed to rife up and uncover his head, 
-whenever Pompcy came to him ; which he was rarely, ob- 
ferved to do for any Qther,<hoijghhehadanumber of per- 
ibns of diftindion about him. 

Pompe^ was .not elated with thefe honours. On the 
contrary, when Sylla wanted to fend himdnto Gaul, where 
Metellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his 
his diredion, he faid, ^* Jt was.not right to take the con^ 
" mand from a man who was his fuperior both in age and 
<' charafler; but if Metellus ihould defirehis affiance in 
.♦' the condud of the war, it was at his fervice." Metellus 
accepted the propofal, and wrote to him to come ; where- 
upon he entered Gaul, and not only fignalized his own 
yalqur and capacity, but excited onte more the fpirit of ad- 

\entuBe 
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venture in Metellas, which was almoft extinguifticd with 
z^ : juft as brafs in a ftate of fufion is faid to melt a cold 
plate, fooner than fire itfelf. But as it is not ufual, when 
a champion has difiinguiOied himfelf inthe lifts, and gained 
the prize in all the games, to record or to take any no- 
tice of the performances of his younger years ; fo the ac- 
tions of Pompey, in this period, though extraordinary in 
themfelves, yet being eclipfed by the number and im- 
portance of his later expeditions, I fhall forbear to men- 
tion, left, by dwelling upon his firft clTays, I (hould not 
leave my felf room for thofe greater and more critical 
events which mark his charader and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had made himfelf mafter of Italy, and was 
declared didatot', he rewarded his principal oiHcers with 
riches and honours ; making them liberal grants of whatever 
they applied for. But he was moll ftruck with the excellent 
qualities of Pompey, and was perfuaded that he owed more 
to his fervices than thofe of any other man. He therefore 
refolved, if poffible^ to take him into his alliance; and, as 
his wiijf Metella was perfedly of his opinion, they per- 
fnaded Pompey to divorce Antiftia, and to marry ^Emilia, 
the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Metella had by Scauros, 
and who was at that time pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new con- 
trad. It was fuitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla, but 
it ill became the charader of Pompey to take JEmilisL, 
pregnant as ihe was, from another, and bring her into his 
Boafe, and at the fame time to repudiate Antiftia, diftrefted 
as ihe muft be for a father whom (he had lately loft on ac- 
count of this cruel hufband. For Antiftius was killed in 
the fenate-houfe, becaufe it was thought his regard for 
Pompey had attached him to the caufe of Sylla. And her 
mother, upon this divorce, laid violent hands upon her- 
fclf. This was an additional fcene of mifcry in that tra- 
gical marriage:; as was alfo the fate of i£milia in Pom- 
pey's houfe, who died there in child-bed. 

Soon after this Sylla received an account that Perpen- 
na had made himfdf mafter of Sicily, where he afforded 
an afylum to the party which oppofed the reigning 
powers. Carbo was hovering with a Heet about that 
illand ; Domitius had entered Africa ; and many other 
perfons of great diftindion, who had efcaped the fury of 
ihe profcriptions by flight, had taken refuge there. Pom- 
D 2 pey 
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^ pey was fent againft them with a Confiderable armament. 
He foon forced Perpcnna to quit the ifland ; and having 
recovered the cities, which had been much haraffed hy 

^the armies that were there before his, he behaved to them 
all with great humanity, ejfcept the Mamertines, who were 
feated in Meflin^. That people had refufed to appear be- 
fore his tribunal^ and to acknowledge his jurifdidion, al- 

:Ieging, that they flood excufed by an ancient privilege 
; granted them by the Romans. .He anfwered, " Will yQu 
** never have done with citing laws and privileges to men 

-*' who ^ear fwords ?" His behaviour too, to Carbo, in 

-his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For, if it was ne- 
ceffary, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, he fhould 

. have done it immediately, and then it would have been 
the workof him that gave orders for it. But, inftead of 

.that, he caufed a ^oman, who had been honoured witji 
three confullhips, to be brought in chains before his tribu- 
nal, where he fat in jud^^ment on him, to the regret of all 

'.the fpeftators, ^nd ordered him to be led off to execu- 
tion. When they were carrying him off, and h«^ beheld 

.-the fwor.d drawn, he was fo much difordered at it, that he 

»avas; forced to beg a moment's refpite, and a private place 
for the neceflities of nature. 

Caius Ojppius*, the friend of Caefar, writes, that Poio^ 
pey likewile treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity.— 
For, knowing him to be a man of letters, aiid that few 
were to be compared to him in point of knowledge, he 

' took him (he fays)'afide, and after he had walked with 

>him till he had fatisfied himfelf upon feveral points of 
learning, commanded his fervantis to take him to the 
block. But we muft be .very cautious how we give credit 

• to Oppius, when he fpeaks of the friends and enemies of 
Caefar. t'ompey , indeed, was under the neceffity of punifH- 
ing the principal epemies of Sylla, particularly when they 

- were taken publicly. But -Others he-fuffpred to efcape, 
and even aflifled fome in getting off. 

He had.refolved. to chalUfe the Himereans- for attempt- 

. ing to fupport his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told 

him, ** He.would a6l unjuflly,,if he pafled by the perfon 

,^* that was guilty, and punilhed the innocent.'* • Pompey 

* ' afked 

-♦ The fame who wrote an account of the Spanifli war. He was alfo 
a biographer ; but his works of that kind are toll. He was mean enou';{h 

• (o write a treatife to (hew that Casfdrio was not the fon of Cslar. 
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aicd him, " Who was the guilty perfon," and l^e an- 
fwered, ** I am the man. I perfuaded my ffieudb, and- 
" compelled my enemies, to take the meafures they did." 
Pompey delighted with his frank coriTeflion and noble 
ipirit, forgave him firft, and afterwards all the people of 
Himera. Being informed that his foldiers committed 
great diforders in their excurfions, he fealed up their 
fwords, and if any of. them broke the feal, he took care 
to have them puniihed^ 

While he was making thefe and other reguktions in 
Sicily, he received a decree of the fenate, and letters 
from Sylla, in-which he was commanded to crofs over to * 
Africa and to carry, oa the war with the utmoft vigour, 
againft Domitius, who had aflembled a much m<>re power- 
ful array .than^that which Ma!rius carried not loRrr before 
from Africa to Italy, when he- made himfelf mailer of 
Rome, and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey foon 
filiilhed his preparations for this expedition ; and leaving, 
tie command in Sicily to Memmius, his fifler's hulband, 
hcfet fail with a hundred and twenty armed vefTels, and 
eight hundred ftore(hip§, laden with provifions, arms, mo- 
n^y, and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed at 
Utica, and part at Carthage ; immediately after which 
feven thgtufand of the enemy came over to him ; and he • 
had brought with him fix legions complete. 
' On his.arrival, he metwith a whimfical adventure. Some 
of his foldiers, it feem«, found a treafure, and Ihared con- 
fiderable fums* The thing, getting air, the rell of the 
troopsconcluded, that the- place was full of money, which 
the Carthaginians had hid there in fome time of public - 
diilrefs- Pompey, therefore, could make no ufe of them for 
r^veral days, as they were fearching for treafures j and he 
had nothing to do but walk about and amufe himfeif with 
the fight of .fo. many thou fands digging and turning up . 
the ground. . At 4aft, .they gave up the point, and bade 
him lead them wherever he pleafed, for they were fuffi- 
ciently punifhed for their folly.. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in 
order of battle. There happened to be a channel betweei^ 
thera, craggy and difficult to pafs. Ivi the morning it be- 
gan, moreover^ to rain, and the wind blew violently ; 
infomuch that Domitius, not imagining there would be 
any a^ion that day, ordered his army to retire. But Pom- - 
D 3; pey 
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pey lodked upon this as his opportunity, and he pailed 
the defile with the utmoft expeditioiv- The enemy flood 
upon their defence, but it was in a diforderly and tumul- 
tuous manner, and the refiftance they made was neither 
general nor uniform. Beiides, the wind and rain beat in 
their faces. The ftorm incommoded the Romans too, for 
they could not well diftinguifh each other. Nay, Pompey 
himfelf was in danger of being killed by a foldier, who 
afked him the word, and received nOt a fpeedy anfwer. — 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
llaughter ; not above three thoufand of them efcaping out 
of twenty thoufand. The foldiers then faluted Pompey 
imperatcr, but he faid he would not accept that title while 
the enemy's camp flood untouched : therefore, if they* 
chofe to confer fuch an honour upon him, they muil firi 
make themfelves maflers of the entrenchments. 

At that inftant they advanced with great fury againft 
them. Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of 
fitch an accident as he had juft efcaped. The camp was 
taken, and Domitius flain; in confequence of which, mofjb 
of the cities immediately fubmitted^ and the reft were 
taken by afTault. He took Jarbas, on6 of the confederates 
of Domitius prifoner, and bellowed his crown on Hiemp- 
faJ. Advancing with the fame tide of fortune, and while 
his army had all the fpirits infpired by fuccefs, he entered 
Numidia, in which he continued his march for feveral 
diays, and fubdued all that came in his way. Thus he re- 
vived the terror of the Roman name, which the barbarians 
had begun to difregard. Nay he chofe not to leave the 
favage beafls in the deferts without giving them a fpeci- 
men of the Roman valour and fuccefs. Accordingly he 
fpent a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The 
whole time he pafTed in Africa, they tell us, was not above 
forty days ; in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the 
whole country, and brought the affairs of its kings under 
proper regulations, though he was only in his twenty- 
fourth year. 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, 
in which he was ordered to fend home the rcfl of his army, 
and to wait there with one legion only for a fuccefTor. This 
gave him a great deal of uneafinefs, which he kept to him- 
fof, but the army cxpreffed their indignation aloud ; in- 
fomuch that when he intreated them to return to Italy, 

they 
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they launched out into abuHve terms againil Sylla» and 
declared they would never abandon Pompey, or fuffitr 
kirn to truH a tyrant. At firft he endeavoured to pacify 
them with mild reprefentation* ; and when he found thofe 
iiad no eiFed, he defcended from the tribunal, and retired 
to his tent in tears. However^ they went and took him 
thence, and placed him again upon the tribunal, where 
they foent great part of the day ; they infixing that he 
fiu)ula flay and keep the command, and he in perfuading 
them to obey. Sylla's orders, and to form no new fadion. 
At M, feeing no end of their clamours and importunity, 
he affured them, with an oath, " That he would kill him- 
" felf, if they attempted: to force him.'* And even this* 
hardly brought them to defift. 

The firft news that Sylla heard: was, that Pompey had. 
ityolted; upon which he faid to his friends, " Then ic 
'*isrtyfatc to ha v^- to contend with boys in my old- 
**agc.'* TJiis he (aid becaufe Marius^ who was very 
young, had brought him into fo much trouble and dan* 
ger. But when hS received true information of the affair, 
suid obferved that all the people flocked out to receive him> 
ifid to condc^ him home. witVmarks of ^reat regard, he 
refolved to exceed them in his regards, if poffible. He, 
therefore, haflened to meet him, and embracing him in 
^ mofl-afFe^lioBato manner, faluted him aloud by the 
fimame of Mmgnus^ or the Great : At the fame time he 
Ckrdered all about him to give him the fame appellation • 
Others (ay, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, 
hut did not generally obtain till it was authorifed by 
Sylla., It is certain, he was the lafl to take it himfelf, 
and he did not make ufe of it till a long time after, when 
he was fent into Spain with the dignity of proconful againfl 
Sertorius. Then he began to write himfelf in his letters 
and in all his edicts Pompey the Great, - for the world was 
accuflDmed to the name, and it was no longer invidious. 
In this refped we may juftJy admire the wifdom of the 
ancient Romans, who beflo\yed on their great men fuch 
honourable names and titles, not only for military achieve- 
ments, but for the great qualities and arts which adorn 
civil life. Thus the people gave the furname of Maximus 
to Valerius S for reconciling them to the fenate after a 
D 4 - violent 

^ This was Marcus Valerius, the brother of Valerius Publicola, 
who was diaacor. 
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i^iolcBt diflention, and to Fabius Rullus for expellingf 
fome perfons defcended of enfranchifed flaves *, who ha<L 
been admitted into tKe fenate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

WhenPompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph^ 
in which he was oppofed hy Sylla. The latter alleged^ 
•* That the laws did not allow that honour to any perfon.- 
** who was, not either^ conful or praetor f - Hence it was^.. 
** that the flrft Scipio, when he returned viftorious from 
•' greater wars and confii6ta with tlie Carthaginians-. i» 
*^ Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for he was neither 
" conful nor prajtor;" He added, " That if Pompey^.who 
*' was yet little better than a beardlefs youth, and who 
*' was not of age to be admitted into the fenate, fhould 
** enter the city in triumph, it would bring an otiium both. 
f* upon the diftator.'s power, and thofe honours of his 
<* friend.'* Thefe arguments Syila infilled on^, to (hew 
him he would not allow of hia^^triumpli> and that, in cafo 
he perfiiled, he would, chafiife his obftinacy* 
. rdmpey, not in the leaft intimidated, bade him confi- 
der, " That more worfliipped the rifing than the fetting; 
" fun ;" intimating that his power was increaiing, and 
Sylla's upon the decline* Sylla did not well hear what 
he faid, out perceiving by the looks and geftiires of tha 
company that they were ftruck with, the expreffion> he 
alked what it was. "When he was told it, he admired tha 
fpirit of Pompey, and cried, '* Let liim triumph 1 Let. 
"him triumph!" * 

As Pompey perceived, a ftrong fpirit of envy and jea- 
loufy on this occafioa, it is faid, that to mortify thofe who 
gave into it the more, he refolved to have his chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; for he had brought a nurtiber. 
from Africa, which he had taken from the kings of that 
country. But finding the gate too narrow, he gave up. 
that deiign, and contexited himfelf with, horfes.. 

His. 

. • It was net his expelling the defcendant« of enfranchvfed flaves tho-. 
{Senate, nor yet bis glorious viftories, which procuied Fabius the fur- 
name o£ Maxim\is ; but his reducing the populace of Roflii jnto fou^ 
tribes, wha before were difpcrfed among all the tribes, an^i by thafi 
means had too much influence in ekdions and othtr public affairs* 
Thefe were called tribus urbana^. Liv. ix. 46. 

f Livy (Lib. xxxi*) tells us, the fenate rcfufed L. Cornelius Lentulus- 
ji triumph, for the fame reafott, though they thought his. achic3r«n6nt* 
worthy of that honour* 
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His foldiers, not having obtained all they expe£led, 
were inclined to diilurb the proceffion, but he took nQ 
pains to fatisfy them : he faid, *' He had rather give up . 
•' his triumph, than Aibmit to flatter them*" Whereupon, 
Servilius, one of the moft conilderabte men in Rome, and 
one who had been moft vigorous in oppofmg the triumph, 
declared,. " Hie now found Pompey rcsiWy t/?e Great, and i 
** worthy of a triumph.*" 

There is no doubt that he might then have been ealily ' 
admitted a fenator, iPhehad dedred it; but his ambition 
was to parfue honour in a. more uncommon track. It 
wonld have been nothing Urange, if Pompey. had been a fena- 
tor* before theiage fixed for it; but it was a very extraordi- 
nary inilance ofh'onour^.tolead up a triumph before he was 
a fenator* r- And it cojitributed not a little to gain him the 
affeftions of the multitude ;. the people were delighted to 
fce.-him, after his triumph, clafs with the cqueftrian order. 

Sylla was not without uneafinefs at finding him advance 
fo fail in reputation and power ; yet he could not think 
of preventing it,! till with a high hand, and entirely 
againfl his will,. Pompey raifed Lepidus * to the confuU 
ihip, by aHIfting.him with all his mterell in the eleftion. . 
Then Sylla feeing hifti conduced home by the people, 
through the forum, thus ^addrefled him ; " I fee, young 
" man,' you are proud of your vidlory. And undoubt* 
" edly it was a great and extraordinary thing, by your 
'* management of the people, to obtain for Lepidus, the 
" worft. man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of i 
"the worthieft and the bell. But awake, I charge you, 
**and be upon your guard. 'For you have now made 
** -your adversary ftronger than yourielf.'? ' 

Thfejdifpleafore Sylla entertained in his heart again!!: 
Pompey, appeared moft plainly by his will. He left con- 
fiderable legacies to his. friends, and appointed them guar- 
dians to hisfon^but he never once mentioned Pompey. 
The latter, notwithftanding, bore this with great temper 
and moderation; and when Lepidus and others oppofed 
his being buried in the Campus Marfius, and his having 
the honours of a public funeral, he interpofed, and by 
his prefettce-nat only fecured, but did honour to the pro- 
ceffion. 

D s ■ Sylla'.^ 

• Marcus /EmiUus LepUlus, who by Pompcy*s ititereft was declared - 
cooful wiih Q^Lutatius Catulus, in the year of Rome 675. 
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Sylla's prediftiqns were verified foon after his death* 
t.epidus wanted to ufurp the authority of a didlator ; and 
his proceedings were not indiredt, or veiled with fpecious 
pretences. He immediately took up a^rms, and aflembled 
the difafFeded remains of the fadions which Sylla could 
not entirely fupprefs. As for his colleague Catulus, the 
uncorrupted part of the fenate and people were attached 
to him, and, in point of prudence and juflice, there was 
not a man in Rome who had a greater charadler ; but he 
was more able to direft the civil government, than the 
operations of war. Thiscrifis, therefore, called for Pom- 
pey, and he did pot deliberate which fide he (hould take« 
He joined the honefl party, and was declared general 
^gainft Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great part 
of Italy, and was mafler of Cifalpine Gaul, where Brutua 
adled for him with a confiderable force. 
. When Pompey took the field, he eafily made his way? 
in other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina^t 
which was defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus ad- 
vanced by hafty marches to Rome, and fitting down be- 
fore it, demanded a feco^d confulihip. The inhabitants, 
were grfeatly alarmed at his numbers ; but their fears were 
diffipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he aflured 
tliem, he had terminated the war without flriking a blow. 
For Bfuti^s, whether he betrayed his army, or they be- 
trayed him, furrendered himfelf to Pompey ; and having 
a party of horfe given him as an efcort, retired to a little 
town iipon the ro. Pompey, however, fent Geminius 
the next day to defpatch him ; which brought no fmall 
llain upon his charader. Immediately after Brutus came 
over to him, he had informed the fenate by letter, it was 
a meafure that general had voluntarly adopted ; and yet 
on the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other let- 
ters, containing heavy charges againfl him. This was the 
father of that Brutus, who, together with Caflius, flew 
Caefar. Rut the fon did not refemble the father, eitheir 
in war or in his death, as appears from the life we have 
given of hini. Lepidus, being foon driven out of Italy, 
Hed into Sardinia, where he died of grief, not in conle-. 
quence of the ruin of his affairs, but of meeting with a 
billet, (as we are told) by which he difcovered that his 
wife had difl^onpurcd his bed. 
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At that rime, Scrtorius, an t)fficer very different from 
Leptdas, was in polTeffion of Spain, and not a little for- 
midable to Rome itfelf ; all the remains of the civil wars 
being *colle£led in him, juft as in a dangerous difeafe all 
the vicious humours flow to a diltempered part. He had 
already defeated feveral generals of iefs diftindion, and . 
he was then engaged with Metellus Pius, a man of great 
charadler in general, and particularly in war ; but age 
feemed to have abated tliat vigour, whicH is neceffary for 
feizing and making, the beft advantage of critical occa- 
fions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed the ar- 
dour and expedition with which Sertorius fnatched thole 
opportunities* from him.. He came on in ,the moft daring 
manner^ and more like a captain of banditti, than a com- 
mander of regular forces-; annoying with ambufcades, and 
other nnfore^en Alarms, a champion who. proceeded by 
the common rulesi and whofe (kill lay in the management . 
of heavy armed forces. . 

At this juHifturei Pompey haying an army without em- 
ploymentj., endeavoured to prevail with the/enate to fend ^ 
-liim to tlxe . afljftaace of Metellus. Meantime; Catulus 
ordered Jiim to di(baiid\ his forces ; but he found various . 
pretence^ for ^rema^ning in arnw in the neighbourhood of 
Rome ; till at lall, upon the* motion of Lucius Philippus, 
he obtaix^d the. command, he wanted. . On this occahon> 
we arfe told* one of .the fe^iators, fomewhat furprifed at., 
the motion,t. afked him who, made it, whether his mean- 
ing was to fend out Pompey [frp confule}.- sls the reprefen- 
tajtive of a conful ? ." No,'* anfwered he, '* but [fro con- 
**/ulibuf'] as the reprefentativ^of both cojnfuk;" intima- - 
ting by this the incapacity of the coniiils of that year. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain,, new hopes were ex- - 
-citedj as is, ufualupqn the, appearance of a new general . 
of reputation ; and fuch «f the Spanifh nations as were 
not very, firmly attached to Sertorius, began to change 
their opinions, and to go over, to the. Romans* Sertorius 
then expreffed . himfelf in a very infolent and contemp- 
tuous manner with refpeft ta Pompey: he faid, " He 
«' fhould want jio other weapons than a rod and ferula to 
" ehaftife the boy with, were it not that he feared the old 
"woman ;" meaning Metellus. But in faft it was Pom- 
pey he was afraid of, and on his account he carried on his 
operations with much greater caution. Jor Metellus gave 
4 . ' into 
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into 5 courfe luxury and. pleafure, which <iio. onec0a1<^ 
have expelled, and changed, the limplicity: of a foldier'l 
life foi: a life of. pomp and parade. Hence Pompey, gained 
additional honour andjntereft ; fpr. he cultivated plain- 
neCj and frugality more than, ever.; , though he had not, ia. 
that rcfpedl, much to corred in himifelt being naturally^ 
fober and, regular in his defires.,. 

The war appeared in many forms ; but nothki g touched^ 
Pompey. fo nearly as the lofs of Lauron^ which Sertorius. 
took b^are his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked,, 
lip the ei^emy , and fpKjke of it ia high terms, whea fud -a 
d^nly he found himfelf furrounded, and being^ afraid to 
move,, had the mortification to fee the city laid in a(hes in • 
his prtfence. However, in an engagement near, Valencia^ 
Jie defeated. Herennius and Perpenna, officers of confider-* 
able rank, who had taken part with Sertorius, and. A^led as^ 
h|s lieutenants, and killed above tenthoufand of their men* ^ 

Elated with this advantage, he haliened to attack Ser» . 
torius, that Metellus might. have no ihare in the victory. , 
He found him near the river Sucro, and they engaged near.- 
the clofe^of day. Both were afraid Mejtellus fhould come - 
up ; Ppmpey wanting to fight alono, and Sertorius to have . 
but one general to fight with*. The iflue of the battle. wa§ 
doubtful; one wing in each army. being vidlorioug. But ^ 
of the two*generals. Sertorius >gained the greateft honour, ^ 
fpr he routed . the battalions that oppofed him- Aa for - 
Poippeyy»he was attacked onvhorfeback. by one. of the - 
enemy's infantry, a ma a of uncommon iize^ While they.^ 
w«re clofe engaged, with their fwords^ the ftrokes hapr . 
jiened to light on each, o.ther!s hand, but with different ; 
fucc^fs ; Pompey received only, a flight wound, and he - 
Jppped off <he ojther's hand* Numbers then, fell upon> 
Pompey, fpr hisjcroops in that.quarter were already bror 
ken; but he eicaped beyond all expeSation* by. quitting-^ 
his horfe^ withhold trappings and other valuable furnir 
turej to the barbarians, who quarrelled and came tq blows . 
about dividing the fpoil.^ 

Next morning at breakrof-dayi both drew, up agait^,. 
to give the finifliing ftroke to the vidlory, to which both . 
laid claim. But, upon Metellus coming up,. Sertorius re- 
tired, and his army difperfed. Nothing was more conb- 
mon than for his forces to difperfe in that manner, antf 
afterwards to kiut again.j fo that SerJorius was often/een 

wan' 
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wandering alonc^ and as often advancing again at the 
head of a hundred and fifty thpufand men, like a torrent 
fwelled with fudden rains. .' 

After the battle^ Pompey went, ta wait on Metellus » 
and, upon, approaching him, he* ordered his lt<3ors to 
lower the fi/cesf by. way. of compliment to Metellus, as 
hisfuperipr*. But Metellus would npt fuffer.it 5 and, in- 
deedi, ia ajl reipedt^ h,e behaved tp Pompey with great 
politeneft, taking nothing upon him on. account of his 
cpnfular dignity, or. his. being the older man, except to 
give the word, when tliey encamped together. And very 
often,,they had feparate. camps; for the. enemy, by his 
aj-tful and various mcafures, by making hi? appearance at 
different places almoft at the fame ii>ftant, and by draw- 
ing them from one adion to another, obliged them to di- 
vide.. He cut off their provifions, he laid wafte the 
country, he made himfejf mafter of the fea ; the confe- 
quence of which was, that they were both forced to quit 
tbeir own^proyinces, and to go intq thofe of others £o!C 
fapplies. , ' 

Pompey, having exhaufted molt of his own fortune ia 
fupport of the wa^, applied to the fenate for money to 
pay the troops, declaring he would return with his army 
to Italy, if they did not fend it him. , Lucullus, who was 
then conful, though lie was upon ill terms with Pompey, 
tpok care. to furnilh him w^h the money as foon as pof- 
lible ; becaufe. he wanted to be employed himfelf in th^ 
Mithridatic- war, an^ he was afraid to give Pompey a 
pretext, to leave, Sertorius, and to folicit the command 
agaiqft Mithridate§, which was a more honourable, and 
yet appeared a lefs difficult cpmmiffion* 

Mean time. Sertorius was aff^ffinaied by his own offi^ 
ccj"^ • ; and Perpenna, w.ho was at the head of the confpi- 
rator^,^. undertook to fupply his place.- He had, indeed, 
the fame troops, the. fame magazines and fupplies, but h^ 
had not the. f^me underftanding to. make a proper ufe of 
them. Poippey immediateiy took the field, and having 
intelligence that Perpenna was greatly embarraffed as tp 
the meafures he ihould take, he threw out ten cohorts as a 
b^it for him, with orders to fpread themfelves over the 

plain^ 

• It was three yww aftw the cpnfuUte of Luc.uUas, that Sertorius 
«a4 aflailiuated. 
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plain. When he found it took, and that Perpenna was: 
bufied in the purfuit of that handful of men, he fuddenly 
made his appearance with the main body, attacked the 
fenemy, and routed him entirely. Moll of the officers fell 
in the battle ; Perpenna himfelf was taken prifoner, and 
brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to 
death. Neverthelefs, Pompey is not to tje accufed of in- 
gratitude nor arc we to fuppofe him (as fome ;will.have 
it), forgetful of the fervices he had received £rpm that of- 
ficer in Sicily. On the contrary, he adlea with a wifdom 
and dignity of mind that proved very faluti^ry to thie pub- 
lic, rerpenna having got the papers of Se^torius into his 
hands, fhewed letters by which fome of th^ moft powcr-^ 
ful men in Rome, who were defirous to raife new com- 
motions, and overturn the eftablilhment, had invited Ser- 
torius into Italy. But Pompey fearing thofe letters might ^ 
excite greater wars than that he was theii finifhing, put . 
Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He flayed juft long enough in Spain . to compofe 
the troubles, and to remove fuch uneafinefles as might ^ 
tend to break the peace ; after which he march ud back to 
Italy, where he arrived, as fortune would have it, when , 
the Ser'vile war was at the height. 

Craffus, who had the command in that war„ upon the ^ 
Jarrival of Pompey, who, hcr feared,, might fnatch the- 
laurels. out of his hand, refolved to come to a battle, how/- . 
ever hazardous it might prove. He fucceeded, and killed, 
twelve thoufand three hundred of , the en«^my< Yet for- . 
tune, in fome fort, intefweaved this with the honours of - 
Pompey ; for he killed five thoufand of the. ilaves, whom . 
he fell in with as they fled after the battle. . Immediately , 
upon this, to be beforehand with Craflus, he wrQte to the 
fenatc, " That CrafTus had beaten the gladiators in a. 
•* pitched battle, but that it was he who had cut up the - 
^* war by the roots." The Romans took a pleafure ia . 
fpeaking of this one among another, on accptmt of their ^ 
regard for Pompey ; which was fuch, that no part of ^he 
fiKcefs in Spain, againft Sertorius, was afcribed by.amaiu,. 
of them, either in jell or eameft, to any but Pompey. 

Yet thefe honours and this high veneration for the man y^ 
were mixed with fome fears and jealoufies that he would . 
not difband his army, but, treading in the fleps of Sylla, 
raife himfelf by the fword to fovereign power, and main- 
tain . 
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fain himfelf in it, as Sylla had dono *. H^nce, the num^ 
ber pf thofe that went out of fear to meet him, and con- 
gratulate him on his r^turn> was equal to that of thofe 
who went out of love. But when he had removed this 
hifpicion, by declaring that he would difinifs his troops 
immediately after the triumph, there remained only on© 
more fubjedtfor envious tongues \ which was, that he paid 
|nor^ attention to the commons than to the fenate ; and 
whereas Sylla had dellroyed the authority of the tribunes, 
he was determined to re-eitablifh it, in order to gain thQ 
affections of the people. This was true : For there never 
was any thing they had fo much fet their hearts upon, or 
longed for fo extravagantly, as to fee the tribunitial power, 
put in their hands again. So that Pompey looked upon it 
as a peculiar happinefs, that he had an opportunity to 
bring that affair, about ; knowing that if any one fhould 
be before hand with him in this defign, he mould never 
find any means of making fo agreeable a return for the 
kind regards of the people. 

A ftcond triumph was decreed him t> together with the 
confulfhip. But thefe were not coniidered as the moil ex- 
traordinary inftances of his power. The ftrongeft proof 
of his greatnefs was, that Crafliis, the richeft, the moft 
eloquent, and moil powerful man in the adminiflration, 
who ufed to look down upon Pompey and all the world, 
did not venture to folicit the confullhip without firll aik- 
ihg Pompey's leave. Pompey, who had long wiflied for 
an opportunity to lay an obligation upon him, received 

the 

• Cicero, \ti his epiftlps to Atticu$, fays, Pompey made but little fc- 
CTtt of this unjuftifiable ambition. The pailages are remarkable. ' 
MiranduM ifthn in Uudum Cne'iui nojhr Syllani regm Jimilitudwem coticup'.vlt i 
Usha^ troi ?ayu, nihil ille Mtt^uam minus ebjcure tulit. Lib. vii. ep. 9* 
•• Oor friend Pompey is wonderfully d^lirous of obtaining a power iike 
^ that of Sylla } 1 tell you no more than what I know, for he makes, 
** DO fccret of it," And again, Hoc turfe Cneius ncfer hiennto ante cogita- 
vU\ ita Sylla turit Qnimui ejus, et prefer iptur it, ibid, ep, 10. " Pompey 
** has been forming this infamous deiigti^Dr thefd; two years pad ; fo 
** (Irongly is he bent upon imitating SyUa,and profcribing like him.** 
Hence we fee how happy it was for Rome, that in the civil wars, Caefar^ 
and not Pompey, proved the conqueror. 

f He triumphed towards \ht end of the year of Rome 682, and at the 
lame time was declared conful for the year enfuing^ This was a pecu- 
liar honour, to igain the confulate without firll bearing the fubordinate 
offices i but his two triumphs, and ^reat fervicf s, ex^ufed that d^vian 
tion from the common rule?. Digitized by v^oogie 
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t^e application with pleafure,. and made, great intereft vvkh -. 
the people in his behalf; declaring he Ihould take their 
giving him CrafTus for a colleague, as. kindly as their fayouc 
to himfelf. 

Yet when they were eleded confiilsi they difagreed in 
every thing, and* were embroiled in . all their meafures* . 
CrafTus had moft intereft with the fenate/and Pompey. 
with the people. For he had reftored them the tribunitial 
power, and had fuffered a jaw to be made^ that Judges , 
fhould again be appointed out of the equeftrian order ♦• 
However, the moll agreeable fpedlacle of all to the people. : 
was Pompey himfelf,. whep he went to claini his exemp- 
tion from ferving in the wars. It was the cuflom for a . 
Roman knight, when he had ferved the. time ordered by, 
law, to lead his ho.rfe into X.\it forum, before the two ma« 
gillrates called ce.nfors ; and after haying given account of 
the generals and other officers under whom he had made 
his campaigns, and of his own adtions in them, -to de- 
mand his difcharge. On- thefe occafions they received 
proper marks of^hpnour.pr difgrace, according to their .- 
behaviour... 

Gellius and L'^ntulus were th<5n cenfofs, and had takea j 
their feats in a manner that became their dignity, tore-r 
view the whole equeftrian order, when Pompey was (ctn ^ 
at a diftance with \al} the badges of his office,, as conful,. 
leadingiiishorfe by the bridle. "As foon as he was near ■ 
enough to be obf^rved by the cenfors, he ordered his lie-- . 
tors to make an opening, and advanced, with his horfe inl > 
hand,' to the foot- of^ the -tribunal.- ' Tlie people were ■ 
flruck with admiration^and a profound filence took place; ^ 
at, the fame time a joy, mingled with, reverence,, was \d- - 
iible in the countenances of the cenfors. The fenior cen-> . 
for then addrefled him as -follows :. •' Pompey the Great,, ^ 
*' I demand of you, whetlier you have ferved all the cam-. 
*' paigns required bylaw?" He anfwered with a loud , 
voice, ** I have ferved them all; and all under. myfelf, as, , 
*' general.". The people were fo charmed with this an-^ 
fwer, that there was no end of their acclamations ; -At laft,' 
the cenfors rofe up, and conducted Pompey to his houfe,- . 

tO/. 

• L. Aurelijas Cotta carried that point when he was praetor j and> • 
Plutarch fays tf^^in, Jbecaufc Caips Gracchus, had coovcy^d that p/ivi*.. 
le|e to the knights fifty years before., . 
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Uy ixidaTge the multitude, who followed him with the loud-^ 
tft plaudits. 

When the end of the confulihip approached, and his 
difference with Craffus was increafing daily, Caius Au- 
relius, a man who was of the equeftrian order, but had 
never intermeddled with ftate affairs, one day, when the 
people were njet in full adembly, afcended the rojira^ and 
feii ** Jupiter had appeared to him in a dream^ and com- 
'-' manded him to acquaint the confuls, that they mult 
** take care to be reconciled before they laid down their 
•* oince." Pompey Hood Hill, and held his peace ; but 
CraiTus went and gave him his hand, and faluted him ia 
a friendly manner. At the fame time he addrelTed the 
people, as follows : '* I think, my fellow-citizens, there 
** fs nothing diihonourable or mean in making the £rft 
*-* advances to. Pompey, whom you fcrupled not to dig- 
** nify with the name of the Great y when he was yet but 
•' a beardlefs youth, and for whom you voted two triumph* 
*y before he was a fenator." Thus reconciled, they laid 
down the confqKhip. 

Craffiis continued his former manner of life; but Pom» 
pcy now feldom^chofe to plead the caufes of thoie that 
applied to him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed> 
he feldom appeared in pubdic, and when he did, it was^ 
always with a great train of friends and attendants ; fo 
that it was not eafy either to fpeak to him ©r fee him, but 
in the midA of a crowd. He took pleafure in having a 
number of retainers about him, becaufe he thought it 
gave him. an air of greatnefs and. ma},elly, and he was per- 
luaded that dignity fhould be kept from being foiled by 
the familiarity* and indeed by the very touch of the many^ 
For thofe who are raifed to greatnefs by arms, and know 
aot how to defcend again to the equality required in a re- 
public, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 
fume the robe of peace. The foldier is defirous to pre- 
ferve the rank in ^\^ foruTTi which he had in the field; and 
he who cannot diftinguilh himfelf in the field, thinks it 
intolerable to give place in the adminiftration too. When 
therefore the latter has got the man who (hone in camps 
and triumphs, into the alfemblies at home, and* finds him 
attempting to maintain the fame pre-eminence there, of 

CQurfe 

• Ovatius Aurdiua. 
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courTe he endeavours to humble him; whereas, if the war^ 
rior pretends not to take the lead in domeflic councils, he^ 
16 readily allowed the palm of military glory. This foon. 
appeared from the rubfequent events. 
' The power of the pirates had its f9undation in Cilicia.. 
Their progrefs was the more dangerous, becaufe at firil it> 
was little taken notice of*, • In the Mithridatic war they;* 
alUimed new confidence and courage^ on account of fome^ 
fer vices they had rendered the king. After this, the Ro- 
mans being engaged in civil wars at the very gates of their 
capital, the fea was left unguarded, and the pirates by 
degrees attempted higher things;, they, not only attacked, 
ihips, but iflands and maritime towns. Many perfons, 
diftinguilhed for their wealth, their birth, and their ca-. 
pacity, embarked with them, and affifled in their depre- 
dations, as if their employment had been worthy the am- 
bition of men of honour. They had in various places, 
arfenals, ports, and watch-towers, all ftrongly. fonificd*. 
Their fleets were not only extremely well- manned, fup-. 
plied with fkilful pilots, and fitted for their bufmefs by • 
their lightnefs and celerity ; but there was a parade of va- - 
nity about them more mortifying than their ftrength, in^ 
gilded fterns, purple canopies, apd plated oars ; ai if they.- 
took a pride and triumphed in their villainy. Muiic re-. 
founded, and drunken revels were exhibited, on every coaft*. 
Here general^ were made prifoners ; there the cities the « 
pirates hadf takei^ were paying, their, ranibm;. all to the • 
great difgrace of the Roman power,. The number of;" 
their galleys amounted to a thoufand, and the cities they: 
Were mailers of, to four hundred. 

Temples, which had flood inviolably facred. till that 
time, they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo 
at Claros, that, where he was worfhippedi under the title- 
of Didymaeus ♦, that of the Cabirl in vSamothrace, that, 
of Ceres f at Hermiona, that of ^Efculapius at Epidaurus> 
thofe of Neptune in the Iflhmus, at Taenarus and in Ca« 
kuria, thofe of Apollo at Allium and in the iileof Leucas, 

thofe ^ 

• So called from Didymc, in the territories of Miletas*. 

f Paufanias {in Laconic^) ttlls us the Laced aemoniaiis worship Ceres 
vnder the name of Cbtbonia: and (in Corintbiac) he gives us the reaf^n 
•f her having that name. *^ The Argives fay, tliat Chthonia, the daugh- 
** ter of Colon tas, having been faved out of a conflagration by Ceres* 
<( and conveyed to Hefmione, built a temple to that goddefSy who wa« 
** worfhipped there under the name of Chthonia.** 
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tkofe of Juno at Sainos« Argos^ and the promontory oC 
Laciniuin *. 

They likewife offered ftrange facriiices ; thofe of Olym- 
pus I meanf j and they celebrated ceruin fecret myfterics, 
among which thofe of M ithra continue to this day t, being 
originally inflituted by them. They not only infuUed the 
Romans at fea, but infefted the great roads, and plundered 
the villas near the coaft : They carried off Sextilius and 
Beilinas> two praetors, in their purple robes, with all 
tkcir fervants and li^ors. They feized the daughter of 
Antony, a man who had been honoured with a triumph, 
as ihe was going to her country-houfe, and he was forced 
ta pay a large ranfom for her. 

But the moft contemptuous circumftance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prifoner, and he cried out that he 
was a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended 
to be ftnick with terror, iinote their thighs, and fell npoa 
their knees to afk him pardon. The poor man feein|r them 
thus humble themfelves before him, thought them la ear- 
ncft, and faid he would forgive them ; for fomc were {9 
officious as to put on his ihoes, and others to help him on 
with his gourn, that his <|uality might no more be miHaken. 
When they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for 
fome time, they let a ladder down into the fea, and bade 
him go in peace ; and, if he refnfed to do it, they pnfhcd 
him off the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tufcan fea, (o 
that the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely 
cut off. The confequence of which was, that their mar- 
kets were not fupplied, and they had reafon to apprehend 
a famine. This, at laH, put them upon fending Pompey 
to clear the fea of Pirates. Gabinius, one of Pompey 's inti- 
niate friends, propofed the decree ||, which created him, 

not 

• The printed text gives iw the erroncojs reading of Leueantum^ but 
two manufcripts gives us Lac'inium, Ltvy often mentions JunoLormij. 

+ Not on mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near PhafeliS 
10 Pamphylia, which vtras one of the receptacles of the pirates. Wliat 
fort of facrifices they ufed to offer there is not known. 

t According to Herodotu?»*he Perfians worfhipped Venus under 
the name of Mithrci, or Mithraj but the fun is worshipped in that 
country. 

I This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The crafty tribune, 
when he propofed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in th« 
the thirty-ninth year of his age. His friend Gabinius, as appears from 
Cicero, was a man of infamouj chara^er. ^.g. ,^^^ ^^ ^oogie 
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not admiral, but monarcli, and invefl:ed»^im'with*abfbrut^^ 
power. The decree gave him the emj)ire of the fea as 
fer as the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for four 
hundred furlongs from the coafts* There were few parts 
of the Roman empire which this commiiHon did not take 
in ; and the moil confiderable of the barbarous nations, • 
and moil powerful kings, were moreover comprehended 
in it. Befide this, he was impowered to choofe out of the 
fenators fifteen lieutenants, to a6t under him, in fuch di- 
flrifts, and with fuch authority as he ihould appoint. 
He was ta take from the quasllors, and other public re- 
ceivers* what money he plea fed, and equip a fleet of two 
hundred fail. The number of marine forces, of mariners 
and rowers, was left^ntirely to his difcretion. 

When this decree was read in the aiTembly, the people^ 
received it with inconceivable pleafure. The moll refpeft- 
able part of the fenate faw, indeed, that fuch an abfolute 
ajxd unlimited power was above envy, but they confidered 
it as a real objedl of fear. They therefore all, except 
Caeiar, oppofed its paifing into a law. He was for it, not 
out of regard for Pompey, but to insinuate himfelf into the 
good graces of the people, which he had long been court- 
ing. The reft were very fevere in their expreflions againft 
Pompey; and one of the confuls venturing to fay*, '* If 
*' he imitates Romulus, he will not efcape his fate," wa$. . 
in danger of being pulled in pieces by the populace. 

It is true, when Catulus rofe up to fpeak againft the Izw, 
oat of reverence for his perfon they liftened to him w^th i 

freat attention. After he had freely given Pompey the . 
onour that was his due, and faid much in his praife, he . 
advifed them to fpare him, and not to expofe fuch a m'^n^ 
to fo many danger?; " for where will you find another,'* - 
faid he, " if you lofe him?" They anfwered..with one; 
voice, '* Yourfelf." Finding his arguments hacj no eftedl, ^ 
he retired. Then Rofcius mounted the roftrum> but not 
a man would give ear to him. However he, made. fig ns 
to them with his fingers, that they, ihould not appoint ( 
Pompey alone, but give him a colleagu?, Incenfed at the 
propofal, they fet up fuch a fhout, that a crow, which • 
vyas flying over the /brum, was J^^ned with the force of" 
it, and fi?ll down aipopg the.crowcr..* Hencq we may con- . 

elude* . 

• The confuls of this year were Calpurnlus Pifo, ?in^ Acilius Giabrio. , 
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^^tfde, that when birds fell on fuch occafions, it is not bc- 
.x:aafe the air is fo divided with the fhock as to leave a 
itacuum, but rather becaufe the (bund flrikes them like a 
-blow, when it afcends with fuch force, and produces fo 
-violent an agitation. 

The ^flembly broke oip that day, without conungito 
..any reiblution. When the day. came that they were to 
give their fufFrages^ Pompey retired into the country ; and, 
v^n receiving information that the decree was paiftdi he 
returned- to the city, by night, to prevent the envy which 
the multitudes of people coming to meet him, would have 
-excited. Next morning at br^ak of day he made his ap- 
pearance, and attende.d .ihe facrifice. After which, he 
fommoned an aflembly, .and obtained 2. grant "of almofl -as 
•much. more as-the firft decree Jiad given him. .He was im- 
powered to fit out \five Jiundred galleys, and to raife an 
^arrny of a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and hvt 
.thoufand horfe. fl'wenty^ur fenators were (eledled,^ who 
^ad all been generals or praetors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants; and he had two quagftors given him. As the 
.priceof provisions fell immediately, the j)eople were greatly 
Ipleafed, and it gave them occafion to fay, " The very 
♦ " name of Pompey had terminated the war." 

However, in purfuance of his charge, he divided the 
whole Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieu- 
^ tenant for each, and affigning him a fquadron. By thjus 
Rationing his fleets in all quarters, he enclofed the pira-tjes 
as it were in a net, took great numbers of them, and 
.brought them into harbour. Such of their veflels as had 
-diiperfed and made oiF in time, or could efcape the genei-al 
. chafe, retired to Cilicia, like fo many bees into a hive. 
Againft thefe he prppofed to g.o himfelf with fixty of his 
beft galleys; but firll he refolvedto clear the Tufcan fea, 
, and the coails of Africa, Sardinia, Corfica, and Sicily of 
. all piratical adventurers ; which he eifedled in forty days, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and thofe of his lieu- 
, tenants. But, as the conful Pjib was indulging his njalig- 
nity at home, in wafting his llores and difcharging his fea- 
nven, he fent his fleet round to.Brundufium, and went him- 
self by land through Tufcany to Rome. 

As foon as the people were informed of his approach, 

they went in crowds to receive him, in the fame. planner 

as they ha^ do|ie a few days before,, toxondudl him. on his 

. . way. 
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way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to the (peed 
with which he had executed his commii&on, fo far beyond 
all expedkation, and to the fuperabundant plenty which 
reigned in the markets. For this reafon Pifo was in dan- 
ger of being depofed from the confullhip, and Gabinins 
had a'decree ready drawn up for that purpofe. But Pom* 
pey would not fuffer him to propofe it. On the contrary, 
his fpeech to the people was fuH of candour and modera- 
tion; and when he had provided fuch things as he wanted, 
he went to Bnindufium> and put to fea agam. Though he 
was flraitened for time« and in his halle failed by many 
cities without calling, yet he flopped at Athens. He entered 
the town and facriiiced to the gods; after which he ad- 
drefled the people, and then prepared to reimbark imme- 
diately. As he w^nt out of the gate he obferved two iu* 
icriptions, each comprized in one line* 

That within the gate was — 

But know thyfeJf a man, and be a gocL 
That without — 

We wilhMy we faw ; we lov*'d, and we adorM* 

Some of the pirates who yet traverfed the ieas, made 
their fubmiflion ; and as he treated them in a humane man- 
ner, when he had them and their ihips in his power, othert 
entertained hopes of mercy, and, avoiding the other offi- 
cers, furrendered themfelves to Pompey, together with 
their wives and children. He {pared them all; and it was 
principally by their meins that he found out and took a 
number who were guilty of unpardonable crimes, and 
therefore had concealed themfelves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and in- 
deed the moil powerful part of thefe corfairs, who fent 
their families, treafures, and all ufelefs hands, into ca^s 
and fortified towns upon Mount Taurus. Then they 
manned their (hips, and waited for Pompey at Coraceiinm, 
in Cilicia. A battle enfued, and the pirates were defeated j 
after which they retired into the fort. But they had noc 
been long befieged before they capitulated, and furrendered 
themfelves, togeiiher with the cities and iilands which they 
had conquered and fortified, and which by their works, 
as well as fituation, were almoU impregnable* Thus the 
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war was finiflied, and the whole force of the pirates de- 
ftroycd, within three months at the fartheft. 

Beiide the other veflels, Pompey took ninety Ihips with 
beaks of brafs; and the prifoners amounted to twenty thoa- 
fand. He did not choofe to put them to death, and at the 
fame time he thought it wrong to fulFer them to difperPe, 
becaufe they were not only numerous, but warlike and ne- 
cefiitous^ and therefore would probably knit ajg^ain and 
^ive future trouble. He refle^d, that man by nature is 
neither a favage nor an onfocial creature ; and when he be- 
xomes fo, it is by vices contrary to nature ) yet even then 
he may be humanized by changing his place of abode, and 
accaftoming him to a new manner of life ; as beafts that 
arc naturally wild, pat off their liercenefs, when they 
are kept in a domedic way. For this reafon he determined 
to remove the pii^tes ^o a great diftance from the fea, and 
bring them to U*e the Tweets of civil life, by living in 
•cities, and by the culture of the ground. He placed fome 
of them in the little towns of Cilicia, which were almoft 
'defolate, and which received them with pleafure, becaafe 
attbe;fame time he gave them an additional proportion of 
lands. He repaired the city of Soli*, which nad lately 
been difmantled and deprived of its inhabitantK by Ti- 
^rancs, king of Armenia, and peopled it with a number 
•of thefe conairs. The remainder which was a coniider- 
able body, he planted in Djrma, a cit)r of Achaia, which, 
thoagh it hada large and fruUful territory^ was in wan$ ^ 
H)f inhabitants. 

Such as looked upon Pjompey with envy, found fault 
with thefe proceedings; but Jxis condu^ with refpei^l to 
>Metellus'in Crete, was not agreeable to his beft friends. 
This was a relation of that Metellus who commanded in 
xonjundlon with Pompey in Spain, and he had been fent 
into Crete ibmetime before Pompey was employed in this 
war. For Crete was she fecond nurfery of pirates after 
Cilicia. Metellus had deftroyed many ^nefts of them there* 
and the remainder, who were befieged by him at this time, 
addreffed themfelves to Pompey as fuppliants, and invited 
him into the ifland, as included in his commiffion, and 
falling within the diftance he had a right to carry his arms 
irom the fea. He liflened to their application^ and by let- 

ter 

* He called it after his own name PompeiopoUs. 
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ter enjoined Metellas to take no farther fteps ih the wa^ 
At the fame time he ordered the cities of Crete not to obefr 
;Metellus> but Lucius Odlavius« one of .his own lieutenants, 
whom he fent to take the command. 

Odavius went in among the beiieged, and fought on 
their fid«. A circumftance which rendered Pompcy not 
only odious, but ridiculous. For what could be more 
abfurd, than to fufFer himfelf to be fo blinded by his envy 
and jealoufy of Metellus, as to lend his name and autho- 
rity to a crew of proHigate wretches, to be ufed as a kind 
of amulet to defend them. Achilles was not thought to 
behave like a man, but like a frantic youth carried away 
by an extravagant paflion for fame, when he made figns 
to his troops not to touch Hedor, 

Left fomc ftrong arm Th'ould.ihatch ihc^lorious prize , 
Before Pelldcs. % • ^ 

But P©mp&y fought for the common eitemies of man- 
kind, in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to 
deftroy them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, 
however, purfued his operations, till he took the pirates 
and put them all to death. As for OAavius, he expofed 
him in the camp as an objedl of contempt, and loaded him 
with reproaches, after which he difmiiled him. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with 
the pirates was finilhed, and that Pompey was bellowing 
his ieifure upon vifiting t4ie cities, JManilius, one of the 
tribunes of the people, propofed a decree, which gave 
him all the provinces and forces under the command of 
LucuUus, adding likewise Bithynia, which was then go- 
verned by Glabrio. It direfted him to carry on the war 
againft Mithridates and Tigranes ; for which purpofe he 
was alfo to retain his naval command. This was fubjedling 
at once the whole Romun empire to one man. For, the 
provin^ces which the former decree did not give him, 
rhrygia, Lycaonia,Xjalatia, Cappadocia,Cilicia,- the Up- 
per Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by this, toge- 
ther with ail the forces, which, iinder Lucullus, had de- 
feated Mithridates and Tigranes. 

By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the honours he 

had dearly earned, and had a perii^^n to fucceed him in •his 

triumph, rather than in the war ; but that was not the 

thing whidch affeded thepatriciaixs mpft, TJiey were per- 

3 fuaaed. 
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ivi^itd,'.kidetids thatXuculIus was treated with injaftice 
and ingratitude ; but it was a much more 'painful circum- 
.ftancc, to think of a.power in the hands of Pompey, which 
they could call nothing but a tyranny*. They therefore 
exhorted and encouraged each other to oppofe the law^and 
maintain their liberty. Yet when the time came, their 
: fear of the people prevailed, and no one fpoke on the occa- 
fion but jCatulus. He urged many .arguments againft the 
.bill; ^nd when he ibund.they had. noeifeft upon the com- 
mons, iie addrcffed himfelf to the fenators, and called 
•upon them many times from the roftrum, *« To feek fomc 
" mountain, as their anceftors had done, fome rock whi- 
" ther they might fly ^cn the prefervation of liberty." 

We are told, Jiowever, that the bill was pafled hy all 
the tribe* \y and almoft the fame univerfal authority con- 
ferred upon P.ompey in his abfence, which Sylla did not 
gam but by the fword, and by carrying war into the 
bowels of his country. When Pompey received theietters 
which notified his high promotion, and his friends, who 
happened to be by, congratulated him on the occafion, 
he is faid to haveinit his brows^ fmote his thigh, and ex- 
4)reffed himfelf as . if he . was already overburthened and 
wearied with the weight of |)Ower,}:: '* Alas! vis there 
'^ no end of my conflida? .Hownauch better would it have 
*' been to be one of the undiftinguiftied many, than to be 
*' perpetually engaged in war? Shall I never be able to 
*' iy from envy to. a rural retreat, to domeilic happinefs* 
" and conjugal endearments?'' Even his friends were un- 
,able to bear the diffimulation of this fpeech* They knew 
.that the flame of his native ambition and luft of power 
,was,{>Iown up to a j^reater height by iht difference he had 

with 

V 

• « We have then got at laft, faid ibcy, a foyereign ; the republic 
'^* it changed into a monarchx ; the fervices of Lucullus, the honour of 
^^ Gbbrio and Marcius, two zealous and worthy fenators, are to be 
** iacrificed to the promotion of Pompey, Sylla never carried his ty- 
^ " ranny fo far." 

t Two great men fpoke in favour of the Jaw, namely, Cicero and 
Cjefar. The farmer aimed at the confulate, which Pompey's parry 
could more eafily. procure him, than thatof Catulusand the fcnate. As 
forCzfar, he was delighted to fee the people infenfibly lofe that re- 
publican fpirit and love of liberty, which might one day obflrud the 
vaft^defigns he bad already formed. 

lis it poflible to read this without recolle6t»ng tlis fimiliar cha- 
rafler of our Richard the Third ? 
Yolum W. E -^^^T^ 
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with Lucullas, and that he rejoiced the more in the prefent 
preference, on that account. 

His a£Vions foon unmafked the man. He caufed public 
notice to be given in all places within his commiffion, that 

. the Roman troops were to repair to him, as well as th« 
kings and prirfces their allies. Wherever he went, he 
annulled the adls of Lucullus , remitting the fines he had 
impofed, and taking away the rewards he had given. In 
Ihort, he omitted no nieans to (hew the parlizans of th^t 
general, that all his authority was gone. 

Lucullus, of courfe, complained of this treatment; and 
their common friends were of opinion, that it would be 
bed for them to come to an interview; accordingly thoy 
met in Galatia. As they had both given diftinguifh^d 
proofs' of military merit, the It dors haa entwined the rods 

• of each with laurel. Lucullus had marched through a 
country full of flourifhing groves, but Pompey's route was 
dry and barren, without the ornament or advantage of 
woods. His laurels, therefore, were parched and withered ; 
which the fervant of Lucullus no fooner obferved, than 
they freely fupplied them with frelh ones, and crowned 
his fa/ces Awixh them. This feemed to be an omen that 
Pompey would bear away the honours and rewards df 
Lucullus*s vidories. Lucullus had been conful before 

,Pompey, and was the older man, but Pompey's twjo 

, triumphs gave him the advantage in point of dignity. 

Their interview had at firft the face of great politenefs 
and civility. They began with mutual compliments and 
congratulations : But they foon loft fight even of. candout 
and moderation; they proceeded, to abufive language; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus 
accufmg Pompey of an infatiable luft of power;, infomuch 
that their friends found it difficult to prevent violence. Af- 
ter this, Lucullus gave his friends and followers lands in 
Galatia, as a conquered country, apd made other confi- 
derable grants. But Pompey, who encamped at a little 
diftance from him,, declared he would not fuffer his orders 
to be carried into execution, and feduced all his foldier^ 
except fixteen hundred, who, he knew, were fo mutinous 
that they would be as unferviceable to him as they ha,d 
been ill-afFedled to their old general. Nay, he fcrupled 
not to difparage the condud of Lucullus, and to reprcient 

, his actions in a defpicable light, ** The battles of Lucul- 

*' las. 
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^' lus;'* he faid, " were only mock-battles> and he had fought 
'•' with nothing but the Ihadows of kings; but that it was 
*• left for him to contend with real ftrength, and well- 
' *• difciplined armies ; fince Mithridates had betaken him- 
••' felf to fwords and fhields, and knew how to make a 
*' proper'ufe of hi^ cavalry/' 

On the other hand, Lucullus defended himfelf by obferv- 
.ing, ** That it was nothing new to Pompey to fight with 
*' phantoms and (hadows of war: for, like a daftardly 
** bird, he had been accuftomed to prey upon thofe whom 
-^* he had not killed, and to tear the poor remains of a 
-** dying oppofition. Thus he had arrogated to himfelf 
-** the conqneft of Sertorius, of Lepidus, and Spartacus, 
" which originally belonged to Metellus, to Catulus, and 
*' Crafliis. Confeqnently, he did not wonder that he was 
'•' come to claim the honour of finifhing the wars of Ar- 
-*' menia and Pontus, after he had thrdl himfelf into the 
-^^ triumph over the fugitive flaves." 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome; and 
J^ompey having fecured the Tea from Phoenicia to the Bof- 
jjhorus, marched in queft of Mithridates, who had an 
army of thirty thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfc, 
Vbut durft not ftand an engagement. That prince was in 
jpofleffion of a flrong and fecure poft upon a mountain^ 
<which he quitted upon Pompey's approach, becaufe it was 
.deftitute of water. Pompey encamped in the fame place ; 
.and conjefturing, frOm the nature of the plants and the 
xrevices in the mountain, that fprings might be found, he 
•ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the camp was 
in a fhort time plentifully fupplied with water *. He was 
not a little furprifed that this did not occur to Mithridates 
during the whole time of his encampment Ihere. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new camp, and 
drew a line of circumvallation round him. Mithridates 
flood a ^Qgc of forty-five days, after which he found means . 
to ileal off with his befl troops, having firft killed all the 
iick, and fuch as could be of no fervice. Pompey over- 
took him near the Euphrates, and encamped over againft 
him; but fearing he might pafs the river unperceived, 
he drew out his troops at midnight. At that time Mithri- 
dates is faid to have had a dream prefigurative of what 
E 2 , was 

* Paohis i^mlllus had done th€ fame thing long before in the Ma- 
cedonian war. 
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was to befal him. He thought he was upon the Pontic 
fea, failing with a favourable wind, and in fight of the 
Bofphorus; fo that he felicit^ed his friends in the fliip, 
like a man perfedlly fafe, and already in harbour. But 
Suddenly he beheld himfelf in the moft deftitute condition, 
fwimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all 
the agitation which this dream produced, his frien4s 
awaked him, and told him that Pompey was at hand. 
He was now under a neceiTity of fighting for his camp, 
and his generals drew up the forces with all poffible ex- 
pedition. 

Pompey feeing them prepared, was loth to rifle a battle 
;inthe aarki He thought it fufficient to furround them*, 
ib as to prevent their flight; and what inclined him ftitl 
more to wait for day-light, was the confidetatioh that his 
troops were much better than the enemy's. However, the 
oldeftof his officers intreated him to proceed immediately 
to the attack, and at laft prevailed. It was not indeed 
very dark; for the moon, though near her fetting, gave 
light enough to diftinguifh objedls. But it was a great 
difadvantage to the king's troops, that the moQn was fo 
low, and on the backs of the Romans^ becaufe (he prg- 
je6ledf their Ihadows fo far before them, that the enemy 
could form nojuft eftimateof the diftances, but thinking 
them at hand, threw their javelins before they could dp 
the leaft execution. 

The Romans percdiving 'their niiftake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. The enemy were in 
fuch a conllematiori that they 'made not the leaft ftand, 
and, in their flight, vaft numbers were ilain. They loft 
above ten thoufand men, and their camp was tauken. As 
for Mithridates, he broke through the Romans with eigjit 
hundred horfe, in the beginning .of the engagement- 
That corps, however, did not follow him far before they 
difperfed, and left him with only three of his people ; 
one of which was his concubine Hypfic rati a, a woman of 
fuch a mafculine and daring fpirit, that the-king ufed to 
call her Hypficrates. She then rode a Perfiaii horfe, and 
was dreffed in a man's habit, of the faihion of that na- 
tion. She complained not in the leaft of the length of 
the march ; and befide that fatigue, flie waited on the 
^ifig, and took care of his horfe, till they reached the 
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cSftleof inora*, where. the king's treafure, and his moft» 
vliluable moveables were depofiied. Mithridates took out 
thence many rich robes, and bellowed them on thofe w'ho 
repaired to him after their flight. He furnifhed each of 
his feiends, too, with a -quantity gf poifon, that none of 
them, againft their will, might come alive into the ene- 
my's hands* 

From Inora his defign was to go to Tigranes in Arme- 
nia* Bot Tigranes had given* up the caufe, and fet a price 
of no lefs than a hundred talents upon his head. He- 
therefore changed ■ his route, and having paiTed the head 
of the Euphrates, directed his flight through Colchis. 

In the mean time, Pompey entered Armenia, upon the 
invitation of young, Tigranes, who had revolted from his 
father, and was gone- to meet the Roman general at the 
river AraxesV; This river takes its rife near the Tourcebf ' 
the Euphrates, but bends its courfe eallward, and empties^ 
itfelf into theGafpian fea^ Pompey and young Tigranes, 
in their march, received the homage of the cities through 
which they pafled. As for Tigranes the father, he had 
been lately defeated by. Lucullus^ aud now, being In- 
formed that Pompey was of a mild and humane difpofi- 
tion, he received a Roman ga:rrifon into his capital ; and 
taking- his friends and' relations with' him, went to Surren- 
der himfelf. As he rode up to the entrenchments, two 
of Pompey 's USors came and- ordered him to diimount, 
and enter on /oot; aflbring him that no man was ever 
feen on horfeback irf^a Roman camp. \ Tigranes obeyed, 
aad even took off his fword, and gave it them. As foon 
as he came before Pompey, he pufled ofFhLs diadem, and 
attempted to lay it at his feet. What was ftill worfe, he 
was going to prostrate himfelf, and embrace his knees. 
But Pompey preventing it, took him by .the hand, and 
placed him on one fide of him, and his fon on the other. ^ 
Then' add reffing himfelf to the father, he faid, " As to 
**'what you had loft before, you loft it to Lucullus. It- 
'*"was he who took from you Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, - 
"'Galatia, and Sophene. But what you kept till my 
'*'time, J will reftore you, on condition you pay the Ro- 
** mans a-flne orfixthoufand talents for the injury you - 
E 3 ■ *^ have- 

♦ It (ecms from a paflage fn Strabo, (B. xii.) that, inftead cf hora, 
we IhooM rea ', Sinoria: For that was one of the many fonreifcs Mi- 
thridates had built between the greater and the kd Armtnia. 
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"have done them. Your 6n>IwiU make king of^S<^ 
*' phene, 

Tigranes thought himfelf fo happy In thefe tferms, and 
in finding that the Romans faluted him king, that in the 
joy of his heart he promifed every private foldier half a 
?nifta, every centurion ten minasy and every tribune a ta-' 
lent. But his fon was little pleafed at the determination; 
and when he was invited to fupper, he faidj. " He had no 
'* need of fuch honours from PoApey; for he could find 
'* another Roman." Upon this, he was bound, and re- 
ferved in chains for the triumph. Not long after Phraates, 
king of Parthia, fent to demand the young prince, as his 
fon- in-law, and to propofe that the Euphrates fhould Ije the 
boundary between him and the Roman empire. Pompey 
anfwered, *' That Tigranes was certainly nearer to his fa- 
** ther than his father-in-law; and as for the boundary, 
*' juftice fhould dire6l it." 

When he had defpatchcd this affair, he left Afranius ta* 
take care of Armenia, and marched himfelf to the coun- 
tries bordering on mount Caucafus, through which he 
muft neceffarily pafs in fearch of Mithridates. The Al- 
banians and Iberians are the principal, nations in thofe 
parts. The Iberian territories touch upoft the Mofchian^ 
mountains and the kingdom of Pontus; the Albanians 
ftreich more to the eaft, and extend to the Gafpian fea. 
The Albanians at firlt granted Pompey a paffage ; But as 
winter overtook him in her dominions, they took the op-^ 
portunity of the Saturnalias which the Romans obferve 
religioully, to aflemble their forces to the number of forty 
thoufand men, with a refolution to attack them ; and for 
that purpofe paffed the Cyrnus *. The Cyrnus rifes in the 
Iberian mountains, and being joined in its courfe by the 
Araxes from Armenia, it difcharges itfelf, by twelve 
mouths, into the Cafpian fea. Some fay, the Araxes doeS' 
not run into it f , but has a feparate channel, and empties 
itfelf near it into the fame fea. 

Pompey fuffered them to pafs the river, though it was in 
his power to have hindered it; and when they were all got 
over, he attacked and routed them, and killed great num- 
bers 

* Strabo and Pliny call this river Cyrui^ and fo Plutarch probably 
wrote it. 

f T!iis is Strabo*s opinionf in which he is followed by the moderh 
geograpiiers. ^ 
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bers ofi the fpot. Their king fent ambafladors^ to beg for 
mercy ; upon which Pompey forgave him the violence he 
had offered, and entered into alliance with him. This 
done, he marched againft the Iberians, who were equally 
numerous and more warlike, and who were v^ry delirous 
toiignalize their zeal forMithridates, by repulfing Pompey, 
The Iberians were never fubjedt to the MeJes or Perfians : 
They efcaped even the Macedonian yoke, l)ecaure Alex- 
ander was obliged to lea v^ Hyrcania in hafte. Poropey, 
however, defeated this people too, in a great b.ictle, in 
which he killed no lefs than nine thoufand, and took abov« 
ten thoufand prifoners* 

. After this, he threw himfelf into Colchis ; and Servilius 
came ajdd joined him at the mouth of the Phafis, with the ' 
fleet appointed to guard the Euxine fea. The purfuit of- 
Mithridates was attended with great dilhculties : for he 
had concealed himfelf among the nations fettled aboiit the 
Bofphorus and the Palus Mxotis. Befides, news was 
brought Pompey that the Albanians had revolted, and 
taken up arms again. The defire of revenge determined 
him to march back, and chaftife them. Hut it was with 
infinite trouble and danger that he paffed theCyrnus again, 
the barbarians having fenced it on their lide with . paili- 
fades all along the banks-. And when^he was over he had 
ft large country to traverfe, which afforded no water. This 
laft difficulty he provided againft, by filling ten thoufand 
bottles ;--and purfuing his march, he found the enemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river Abas*, to the number 
of lixty thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfe, but ma-. 
ny of them ill-armed, and provided with nothing of the 
diifenfive kind but Ikins of beafts. 

They were commanded by the king's brother, named 
Colis ; who, at the beginning of the battle, fingled out 
Pompey, and ruQiing in upon him, ilruck his javelin into 
the joints of his breaft-plate. Pompey in return run him 
through with his fpear, and laid him dead on the fpot. It 
is faid that the Amazons came to the alfiftance of the bar- 
barians from the mountains near the river Thermodon, and 
fought in this battle. .The Romans, among the plunder 
of the field, did, indeed, meet with bucklers in the form of a 
E 4 half-moon,. 

• This river takes its rife in t se mountains of Albania, and falls inta 
the Cafpian fea. . Ptolemy calls it Aibanui, 
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half-moon, and fuch buftinU as the Amzzotts wOr^; but* 
there was not the body of a-woman found among the dead» 
They inhabit that part of Mownt Caucafus which ftretches- 
towards the Hyrcanian fea^ and arc not next neighbours' 
to the Albanians ; for Gelae and Leges lie between ; but- 
they meet that people, and fpend two months with them- 
every year On the banks of the Thermodon: After whiclr^ 
they retire to their own countryi where they live without- 
the company of men. 

After this adion, Pompey defigned to make' his w^y to * 
the Cafpian fea, and march by its coalls into Hyjcania f j 
but he found the number of venomous ferpents fatrouble- 
fome, that he wns forced to return, when three days march.^ 
more would have carried him as far as he propofed J.— 
The next route he took was into Armenia the Lcfs, where 
he gave audience to ambaiTadors from the kioes of the^ 
Elymseansll and Mcdes, and difmifled them with letters 
expreffive of his regard. Mean time the king oiFParthia- 
had entered Gordyene, aad was doing infinite damage tcy- 
the fabjeds of Tigranes. Againft him Pompey fent Afra-- 
niusx who put him to the .Foute^ and parfned him zs iar as: 
the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridateis that were^ 
brought before Pompey, he touched not one, but fent them 
to their parents or hulbands ; fox moft ef them were either* 
daughters or wives of'the great officers and principal per-- 
fons of the kingdom. But Stratonice> who was the firft 
favourite, and had the care of a fort where the beft part* 
of the king's treafure was lodged, was the daughter of a' 
poor ojdmuiician. She fung one evening to Mithridates*. 

ar 

• The Albanian forces,: according to Strabo, were ntimcfous, hut 
Ul-difciplined, Their offcnfivc weapons were darts and arrows, and 
their defenfivc armour was made of the (kins of bealls. 

-f- -^^"E^ctweip tin r%r f^xaviuv xat K»t7flriay a7%a-cay ■ ' ■ 
Plutarch mentions the Cafpian fea after Hyrcania. But as that fea lies 
very near Albania, there was no necefliiy for Pompey to go througlv* ' 
Hyrcania to it. Perhaps Piutarch meant the otlier extremity of the 
Cafpian fea. 

j Tpiw» odoy w/xcpwy ttv^ivyuv* The former Engl I (h tranflator er-' 
roneoufly renders jthis, was forced to retreat after tbrtt dnys march. 

tj Strabo (Lib. xvi.) places the Hymseans in that part of AOyrU 
which borders upon Media, and mentions three provinces belonging to 
fhem Gabiane, Me^abatice, and Cortiane. f^ adds, that thej wcw- 
powerful enough to refcfl- fubmiflion to the king of Paiihia. 
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at an enter tainment^ and he was fo much pleafed with he ** 
that he took her to his bed that ni^ht, and fent the old 
man home in no very good humour, becaufe he had taken 
his daughter, without condeibending to fpeak one kind 
word to him. But when he waked next morning, he faw 
tables covepcd with veilels of gold and iilver, a great re- • 
tinue of^ eunuchs and pages, who offered him cnoicc of 
rich robes, and' before his gate a horfe with fuch magni- 
ficent furniture, as is provided for thofe who are called 
the king's friends. . All this he thought nothing but an 
infult and bupkfque upon him, and therefore prepared for 
flight; bat the fervants ilopped him, and aflured him, 
that the. king had given him the houfe of a rich nobleman . 
lately deceafed,. and that what he faw was only the jirft- 
frnits — a fmsm -earneft of the fortune he intended him. 
At lail he fuft<?red himfelf to be perfuaded that the fcene 
was not vifionaVvy ; he put on the purple, and mounted the 
horfe, :and, as he i^ode through the city, cried out, ^* All 
**^'this is mine^". The inhabitants, of courfe, laughed at 
him ;. and he told them, " They (hould not be furprifed 
•* at this behaviour of his, but rather wonder that he did ^ 
'* iiotthfow ^ftones at them.''. 

From fuch i glorioAis fourcc fprung STRATORicfi* 

SKe fiirrendered to Pompey the caftle, and made him ma- 
ny magnificent prefents ; however, he took nothing but 
what might be an ornament to the folemnities of religion, 
and add. luftre to his triumph. The reft he defired ftie 
would keep for her own enjoyment. In like manner, 
when the king of Iberia fent him a bedftead, a table, and • 
a throne, all of mafTy gold, and begged of him to accept 
them as a mark of his regard, he bade the quxilors apply / 
them toejthe purpofes of the public revenue. ^- 

In^the callle of Caenon he found the private papers of 
Mithridates; and he read them with fome pleafure, be- 
cajafe -they difcovered that prince's real character. From 
thefe memoirs it appeared, that he had taken off many 
perfohs by poifon, among whom were his own fon Aria- 
raithes and Alcaeus of Sardis. His pique againft the 
tatter took its rife merely from his having better horfes . 
foV the race than he* There, were, alfo interpretations, . 
both of his own dreams and thofe of his wives ; and the 
lafcivious letters which had pafled between him and Mo- 
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nime. Theophanes pretends to fay, that tliere was foixnd 
among thofe papers a memorial compofed by Rutilius*, 
exhorting Mithridates to mafTacre all the Romans in Alia. 
But moft people believe this was a malicious invention of 
Theophanes, to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he 
hated, becaufe he was a perfi^ft contrail to him ; or it 
might be invented by Pompey, whofe lather was repre- 
fented inRutilius's hiftories as one of the worll of men. 

From Caenon Pompey marched to Amifus ; where his 
infatuating ambition put him upon very obnoxious mea- 
fures. He had cenfured Lucullus much for difpoling of 
provinces at a time when the war was alive, and for be- 
llowing other conliderable gifts and honours, which con- 
querors ufe to grant after their wars are abfolutdy termi- 
nated. And yet when Mithridates was mailer of the Bof- 
phorus, and had alTembled a very refpedlable army again ,^ 
the fame Pompey did the very thing he had cenfured.— 
As if he had linilhed the whole, he difpofed of govern- 
ments, and dillributed other rewards among his friends.. 
On that occalion many princes and generals, and among 
them twelve barbarian kings, appeared before him ; and 

''to gratify thofe princes, when he wrote to the king of 
Parthia, he refufed to give him the title of King of Kings,. 
by which he was ufually addrelTed. 

He was paHionately delirous to recover Syria, and paf- 
fing from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the Red 
Sea, that he might go on conquering every way to the 

• ocean which furrounds the world. In Africa he was the 
firft whofe conquells extended to the Great Sea ; in Spaia 
he ilretched the Roman dominions to the Atlantic ; and in 
his late purfuit of the Albanians, he wanted but little of 
reaching the Hyrcanian fea. In order, therefore, to take 
the Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, be began hi& 

» march j the rather, becaufe he faw it difficult to hunt out 
Mithridates with a regular force, and that he was much 
harder to deal with in his flight than in battle. For this 
reafon, he faid, ** He would leave l^im a llronger enemy 
^* than the Romans to cope with, which was famine." In 
purfuance of this intention, he ordered a number of Ihips 

to 

* P. Rutilius Rufus was conful in the year of Rome 649. Cicero 
gives him a great charader. He was afterwards bani/hed into Afia^ 
and when Sylla recalled him, he refufed to return. He wrote a Ro- 
man hiftory in Creek, which Applan made^|reat^e^{;^^^^ 



to cruiie about^ and prevent any vefTcIs from entering the ' 
Bofphorus with proviiions ; and that death fhoFuld be-thef 
punilhment for fuch as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the bell part of his 
army, he found the bodies of thofe Romans, who fell in . 
the unfortunate battle between Triarius * arid Mithridates, 
ftill uninterred. He gave them an honourable . burial ; 
and the omilTion of it feems to have contributed not a lit- 
tic_to the averiion the army had for Lucullus. 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he fubdued the 
Arabians about mount Amanns, by his lieutenant Afra- 
nius, and defccnded himfelf into Syria ; which he con- 
verted , into a Roman province, becaufe it had np lawful 
kinef. He reduced Judaea,, and took its king Ariftoblus 
priioDer* . He founded fome cities, and fet others free ; 
■ punifhihg the tyrants who had enflaved them. But jnoft of 
his time was fpent in adminiftering juflice, and in deciding 
the difputes between cities and princes. Where he could . 
not go himfelf, he fen t his friends: :Th a -Armenians and 
Partnians* for inllance, having referred the difference they 
had about fome territory, to his decifion, he fent three ar- 
bitrators to fettle the affair. . His reputation, as to power 
was great, and it was equally refpedlable as to virtue and 
moderation.: This was the thing which palliateci moft 
of his faults, and thofe of his minifters. He knew not . 
how to reftrain or punifh the offences of thofe he employ- 
ed, but he gave fo gracious a reception to thofe who came 
to complain of them, that they went away not ill-fatisfied 
with all .they had fuffered from their avarice and oppref- 
fion.' 

His firfl favourite was Demetrius his en franchifed ilave ; : 
a young man, who, in other- refpedls, did not want under- 
ftanding, but who made an infolent ufe of- his good for- 
tune. They tell us this ftory of him. Cato the philofo- 
pher^ t^n a young man,, but already xelebrated for his 

virtue 

• Triarius was defeated by -Mithridates three years before Pompey*s 
inarch inro Syria. He had twenty-three tribunes, and a hunjdred and 
fifty centurions kJled in that battle ', and his camp was.iaken. 

-f Pompey took the tirmple of Jerufalem, UiUins no kfs -than twelve 
thoufami Jews in the a£Hon. He entered the temple contrary to their • 
law, but had the moderation not to touch any of the holy uteojils, or 
the treafure belonging to it. Ariftobulus prefented him with a golden 
vine, valued at five hundred talents, which he afterward* confccrated 
in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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virtue and grcatnefs of mind, went to fee AntlocJi, -whent 
Pompey \vas not there. According to cuilom, he travelled. 
On foot,, but his friends accompanied him on horfeback* 
When he approached the city, he faw a great number of 
people before the gates, all in white, and on the way a. 
troop of young men ranged on one fide> and and of boys on^. 
. the other. This gave the philofopher pain ; for he thought, 
it a complimentaintended him, which he did not want.— 
However, lie ordered his friends to alight and walk with, 
him. As foon as they were near enough to be fpoke with, 
the malter of the caremonies, with a crown on bis head, and. 
a ftaiF of office in his hand, came up and afked them, 
" Wiiere they had left Demetrius, and when he might. 
" be expedied? Cato's companions lauglied, but Cato iaid, 
only, ** Alas,poor city !*' and fo paiTed onv 

Indeed, others might the better endure the. infolenca:• 
of Demetrius^becaufe Pompey bore with it hjmfelf. Very 
often, when Pompey was waiting to receive company^. 
Demetrius feated himfelf in a difrefpedful manner at 
table, with his cap of liberty * pulled over his ears. Be- 
fore his return to Italy he had purchafed the pleafanteft. 
villas about Rome, witli magnificent apartments for en-, 
tertaining his friendsf ; and,forae of the moil elegant ahdc 
cxpenfive gardens were known by his name. Yet Pompey- 
himfelf was iiitisfied with an indifferent houfe till his third 
triumph. Afterwards, he built that beautiful and cele- 
brated theatre in Rome; and as an appendage to it, built 
• himfelf a houfe, much handfomer than the former, but not. 
oHentatioufly great j for he who came to be, mailer of it 
after him, at his firll entrance was furprifed, ' and alked, . 
•* Where was the room in which Pompey the- Great ufed. 
♦'to fup ?" Such is the account we have of thefe matters.. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto coniidered the- 
Romans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid 
of Pompey, ani fent letters to acquaint him, that he wa^- 

ready: 

• The word l^xnov fignlficshcre the cap of liberty worn by freed- 
men, not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other Romans had 
to cover thc:ir heads wkh, indeed, they went bare- headed. 

•f The Latin tranflator renders ruy ri^orjryjpiup. r» xotAXtra, /«/- 
thcrrlma gymmtfia ; and Dacier, Its plus beaitX parces peur les exercUies de la 
jeunejfe ; but A thenseus (1.x. ) gives us a morei appoftte fenfe of the word" 
^^ijT9}pt»j, xa^vEicrSati rot, ervfi'rrocr^a.. Dining-rooms, might be called 
i^^rft^i»> beca^fe youth and mirth convey fiaiilar ideas.. 
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muly to oB^ all his commands- Pompey, to tr}r the iih- 
cerity of his profefiions, marched againft Petra. Many 
blamed this expedition, lookin:^ upon it as no better than 
a pretext to be excufed. purfuing Mithridates, againft 
whom they would have had. him tvirp, as againft the 
ancient enemy of Rome ;.• and an. enemy, who, according 
to all accounts, had fo far recovered his ftrength, as to 
propbfe marching through Scythia and P^eonia into Italy* 
On.thcLOth^ hand, Pompey was of opinion that it was 
much eafier. to. ruin him when at the head of an army, 
than to take him in his flight, and therefore would not 
amuie himfelf with.a fr^itlefs purfuit, but rather chofe to 
wait for. a now emergency* and, i« the mean time, to turn 
his arms to another quarter. 

Fortune foon refolved the donbt. He had advanced 
near Petra, and- encamped for that day, and was taking 
fome exercife on horfeback without the trenches, when 
melTengers arrived from Pontus ; and it was plain they 
brought good news, beeaufe the points of their fpears 
were crowned with-lauTcl. The foldiers feeing this, ga- 
thered about Pompey, who was inclined, to finidi his 
exercife before he opened the packet; but they were fo 
carneft in their intreaties, that they prevailed upon hira 
to alight and take it. He entered the camp with it in 
his hand J and as there v/v4 no tribunal ready, and the 
foldiers were toa impatient to raife one of turf, which 
was the conlmon method, they piled a number of pack- 
faddles one upon another^ upon which Pompey mounted, 
and gave them this infor^nation : " Mithridates is dead* 
•* He killed himfejf upon the revolt of his fon Pharnaces. 
** And Pharnaces has feized all tliat belonged, to his fa- 
" ther ; which he declares he has done for himfelf and 
•* the Romans." 

At this news- the army, as might be expefted, gave a 
loofe to,their joy, w-hich they exprefled in faerifices to the 
gods, and. in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thou- 
land of their Enemies had been flain in Mithridates. Pom- 
pey having thus brought the campaign and the whole war 
to a conclufion fo happy, and fo far beyond his hopes, 
knmed lately quitted Arabia, traverfed the piovinces be- 
tween that and Galatia with, great rapidity, and fooir 
arrived at Amifus. There he found many prefents from 
Pharnaces^ and federal corpfes of the royal family, among 

which 
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.which was that of Mithridates. The face of that prbcc 
could not be eafily known, becaufe the embalmers had not 
taken out the brain, and by the corruption of that, the 
features were disfigured. Yet fome that were curious to 
examine it, diftinguiihed it by the fears. As for i^ompey, 
he would not fee the body, but, to propitiate the avenging 
deity *, fent it to Sinope. However, he looked upon^ 
and admired the magnificence of his habit, and the lize 
and beauty of his arms. The fcabbard of the fword, 
which coll four hundred talents, was llolen by one Publius, 
who fold it to Ariarathes. . And Caius^.thefofter-brother 
of Mithridates, took the diadem,, which was of moil ex- 
quifite workmanlhip, and gave it privately to Fauflus, the 
ion of Sylla, who had begged it df him. This efcaped . 
the knowledge of Pompey, but Pharnaces difcpvering it 
afterwards, punifhed the perfohs guilty of. the theft. 

Pompey having thoroughly fettled the affairs of Afia, . 
proceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and fo- 
lemnity. When he arrived at Mitylene, he declared it a ■- 
free city, for the fake of.Theophanes, who was born, 
there. He was prefent at the anniverfary exercifes of the 
poets, whofe fole fubjed that year was the adions of Pom- 
pey. And he.was fo much pleafed with tjieir theatre, that . 
he took a plan of it, with a defign to build one^like it at 
Kome, but greater arid morf noble. When he came to ^ 
Rhodes, he attended the declamations of all the Sophifls, , 
and prefented each of them with a talent. Pofidonius com- 
naitted the, difcourfe to writing, which he made before him 
againft the pofition of Hermagoras, another profeflbr of > 
rhetoric, concerning Invention in -general f . He behaved 
with equal munificence to the philofophers at.Athens, and : 
gave the people fifty talents for the repair of their city. 

He hoped to return to Italy the grej;teft and happieftof , 
men, and that his family would meet his. affedion . with . 
equalardour. * But the deity whofe care it is. always to. 
mix fome portion of evil with the higheft and mofl fplen- 
did favours of fortune, had been long preparing him a fad 

welcome^' 

' • Nemefis. 

f Hermagoras was for reducing wventhn under tyo general heads, 
the rcafcn of ttie procefs, and the fiate of the qucftion ; which limita- 
tion Cicero difapproved as much as his mafler Pofidonius. Vide Cx^ 
ctR. de Invent. Rhttor. Lib. i. 

This Pofidonius, who is of Apamea, is not to he confounded with 
Pofidonius of Alexandria, the difciple of ^^eoo. 
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Welcome in Ms houfe. Mucia *, in his abfeiice, had dif- 
iionoured his bed. While he was at a diftance, he difre- 
garded the report, but upon his approach to Italy, and a 
-more mature examination into the affair, he fent her a di- 
vorce, without affigning.his reafons either then or af- 
terwards. The true reafon is to be found ia Cicero's 
-epiftles. 

People talked variouHy at Rome concerning Pompey^s 
intentions. Many difturbed themfelves at tiie thought 
that he would march, wkh his. army immediately to Rome, 
and make himfelf fole and ablblute mafter there.. Craflus 
took his children and money, and withdrew ; whether it 
was that he had fome. real appreheniions, or rather that he 
chofe to countenance the calumny, and add force to the 
fting of eavy ; the latter feems the more probable. But 
Pompey had no fooner fct foot in Italy, than he called an 
afl'embly of his foldiers, and^ after a kind and fuitable 
-addrefs, ordered them to difperfe in their refpedive cities, 
and attend to their own affairs till bis triumph, on which 
'OCcaAon they were to repair to him again,. 
- As foon as it was known- that his troops were difbanded, 
:an aftoniihing change appeared in the face of things. The 
cities feeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by 
a few friends, as if he was returning only from a common 
tour, poured out their inhabitants after him, who con- 
duded him to Rome with the fuicereft pleafure, and with 
a much greater force than that which he had difmifled ; 
fo^that there would have been no need of the army, if he 
•had formed any defigns againft the llate^ 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before 
his triumph, he defired the fenate to defer the eleftion of 
confuls on his account, that he might by his prefence fup- 
port the intereft of Pifo. But Cato oppofed it, and the 
motion mifcarried. Pompey, admiring the liberty and 
firmnefs with which Cato maintained the rights and cuftoms 
of his country, at a time whea no other man would ap- 
pear 

' • Macia was fifter to Metellus Celer> and to Metellus Nepos. She 
Wat debauched by Caefar : for which reafon, when Pompey married 
Csfar*s daughter, all the world blamed him for turning off a wife by 
%vhom be had three children to efpoufe the daughter of a man whom he 
had often, with a figh, called his iEgifthus. Mucia's difloyalty muft 
have been wtry public, fince Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, fays^ 
the divorce of Macia meets with general approba^o^^,^^ |4b.<3^g^^ 
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pear fo operily for them, determined to gain hifai if poffi- 
ble; and as Cato had two nieces, he offered to marry the 
one, and alked the other for his fon. Cato, however, 
fufpe^Sled the bait, and looked upon the propofed alliance 
As a means intended to corrupt his integrity. He there- 
fore refufed it, to the great regret of his wife and fifter, 
who. could not but be difpleafed-at his rejedbing iiich ad- 
vances from Pompey the. Great. Meantime .Pompe^being- 
defirous to get the conXulfhip from Afranius, .diftributed 
money for that purp9re among the tribes, and the voters 
went to receive it in Pompey's own -gardens, . The thing 
was fo public, that Pompey was much cenfured for making 
that office venal> which he had obtained by his great 
anions, and opening a .way to the higheft honour in the 
Hate to thoic who had money, but wanted merit. Cato 
then obfervcd to the ladies of his family, that they mail 
all have ihared in thi$.difgrace, if they had accepted Pom?- 
pey's alliance ; upon which they acknowledged he was sl 
better iudg^; than they of honour and propriety. 

The triumph wa^ fo great, that though it was. divided , 
into two days, the time was far from being fufficient for : 
difplaying what was prepared to be carried in proceffion^.^ .^ 
there remained ftill enough to adorn another triumph. At . 
the head of .the (hew appeared the titles of the conquered 
nations ; Pontusi. Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, . 
Media, Colchis, the Iberiansi the Albanians^ Syria, Cili.- 
cia; Mefopotamia, Phoenicia, Paleiline, Judsea, Arabia, the •. 
pirates fubdued both by fea and land,. , In thefe countries, . 
it was mentioned.that there :A^ere not lefs than a thoufand . 
.caftles, and near nine, hundred cities taken ; eight hun- ■ 
dred galleys taken. from thepirates ; and thirty -nine defoy 
late cities repeopled* On the face, of .the tablets it ap-r 
peared befides, that whereas. the revenues of the Roman . 
empire before thefe conquefls amounted but to fifxy millions .. 
of drachnasy by the new acquifitions they were advanced . 
to eighty-five millions; aad that Pompey had brooghtinto - 
thepublic treafury^ in money, and in gold andfilverveflels, , 
to the value of twenty thoufand talents, befides -what ha : 
had diftributed among the foidiersi of whom he that re- 
ceived lead had fifteen hundred drachmas to hisfhare. The 
captives who walked in the proceffion (not to mention the 
chiefs of the pirates) were the fon of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, together with his wife and daughter j Zofima*, 

the 
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die wife of Tigranes, himfelf ; Ariflobulus/king of Judjea f 
the fifter of Mithridates, with her five fons; and fome 
Scythian women. The hoftage^ of the Albanians and 
Iberians, and of the king of Commagene alfo appeared in 
tiie train : and as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey 
bad gained victories, either in pcribn or by his lieutenants, 
the number of which was not fmall. 

But the moft honourable circumftance, and what no other 
Roman could boafti was, that his third triumph was over 
the third quarter of the world, after his former triumphs 
had been over the other two. Others before him had been 
honoured with three triumphs; but his firflr triumph was 
over Africa, his feeond over Europe, and his third^over 
Afia; fo that the three- feemed to declare him conqueror 
of the world*' 

Thofe who delire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander agree fa all refpeds, tell us he was at this time 
Dot quite thirty-four, whereas, in fad, he was entering 
^n his fortieth year*. Happy it had been for him, if 
he had ended his days, while he was bleft with Alexan- 
^r's £ood fortune ! The r^il of his life, every inftanccof 
ficceis brought its proportion of envy , and every mifcarriage 
was irretrievable. For the authority which he had ^ined 
hy his merit, he emj^oyed for others in a way not very 
hoDOHrable; and his reputation confequently finking, as 
they grew in ftrength, he^ was infenfibly ruined by the 
weight of his own^power. As it happens in a fiege, every 
ftroug work that is taken adds to the befieger's force ; fo 
Gxiar, when raifed^by the influence of Pompey, turned 
that power- which enabled him to trample xipon his country, 
ttpon Pompey himfelf. It happened in this manner. 

Lucullus, who had been treated fo unworthily by Pom- 
pey in Alia, upon his return to Rome met with the moft 
honourable reception from the fenate; and they gave him 
fiill greater marks of their efteem after the arrival of Pom- 
pey; endeavouring to awake his ambition, and prevail 
vith him to attempt the lead in the admin illration.^ But his 
'pirit and adlive powers were by this time on the decline; 
heha(l given himfeJf up to the pleafiires of eafe, and th« 

enjoyments 

•"ItihouW bcforty-fixth year. Pompey was born in the beginning 
•flhe month of Auguft, in the year of Rome frx hundred and foriy- 
^»fn,»and histriimiph was in th» fame month in the yeacof Rome lix 
•^Qdr^d and ninety- ivvo,. 
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Ciijoyments of wealth. However, he bore up againft 
Pompey with fome vigour at firft, and got his a6b con- 
firmed ich his adverfary had annulled; having a ma- 
jority in uic fenate, through the affiftance of Cato. 

Po iipey, thus worfted in the fenate, had recourfe to 
the tj ihunes of the people and to the young plebians. 
Clodius, the' moll daring and profligate of them all, re- 
ceived him with open arms, but at the fame time fubjedled 
him to all the humours of the populace. He made him 
dangle ufter him in the/drum in a manner far beneath his 
dignity, ^nd infilled upon his fupporting every bill that 
he propofed, and every fpeech that he made, to flatter and 
ingratiate himfelf with the people. And, as if the con- 
nexion with him had been an honour, inllead of a difgrace, 
he demanded Hill higher wages; that Pompey fhould give 
up. Cicero, who had ever beeii his fall friend, and of the 
greatell ufe to him itt'the adminiftration: And thefe wages 
he obtained. For when Cicero came to be in danger^ ^ 
and requelled Pompey 's afiillance, he refufed to fee him, 
and, (hutting his gates againll thofe that came to intercede 
for- him, went out at a back-door. Cicero, therefore, 
dreading the iffue of the trial, departed privately from 
Rom^;^ 

At thh time* G«sfar returniiig fror:^ his province •, u*» 
dertook an affair, which rendered -him very popi\Vlr at| 
prefent, and in its confequences c \ined him power, but 
proved a great prejudice to Pompey and to the whole com- 
monwealth. He was then foliciting his firfl: confulihip,' 
and Craflus and Pompey being at variance, he perceived' 
t1iat if ]ie fhould join the one, the other would be his 
enemy of courfe ; he therefore kt himfelf to reconcile 
them. A thing which feemed honburable in itfelf, aud 
calculated for the public good ; but the intention was in- 
iidious, though deep laid and covered with the moft re- 
fined policy. For while the power of the flate was di- 
vided, it kept it in an equiUbriuTHy as the burthen of a fhip 
properly diftributed, keeps it froin inclining to one fide 
more than another, but when the* power came to be all 
coUedled into one part, having nothing' to counterbalance 

iti 

* It was not at the time of Cicero's going into exile that CaBfar re- 
turned from his province of Spain, which he had governed with the 
title of priofor, but two years before. Caefar returned in the year of 
Rome 6(^3, and Cicero quitied Rome in the year 6^5. 
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^ It oVerfet and deilroyed the commonwealth. Hence it 
"US, that when feme were obfcrving that the conftitution 
as ruined by the difFerence which happened afterwards 
etween Caefar and Pompey, Gato faid, *^ You are under 
a great miflake : It was not their late difagreement, but 
their former union and connexion which gave the confli- 
' tion the firft and greateil blow." 

To this union Casfar owed his confulfhip : And he was 
fooner appointed than he began to make his court to 
be indigent part of the people, by propoiing laws for 
.'nding out colonies, and for the diltribution of lands; by 
teh he defcended from tlte dignity of a conful, and in 
ome fort took upon him the office of a tribune. His col- 
2ague Bibolus oppofed him, and Cato prepared to fupport 
Hbohis in the moft ftrenuous manner -y- when Caefar placed 
'ompey by him upon the tribunal, and-afked him, before 
lie whole aiTembly, '^^ Whether he approved his laws ?'* 
ftd upon his anfwering in the affirmative, he put this far- 
mer queflion, *' Then if any one fhall with violence op- 
' poie thefe laws, will you come to the affiftance of the 
' people." Pompey anfwered, '* I will certainly come ; 
' and againft thofe who threaten to take the fword, I will 
' bring both fword and buckler." 

Pompey till that day had never faid any thing fo ob- 
loxious ; and his friends could only fay, by way of apo- 
ogy, that it was an expreffion which had efcaped him. But 
t appeared by the fubfequent events, that he was therven- 
irely at Caefar Vdevotion* For within a few days, to the 
arprife of all the world, he married Julia, Csefar's daugh- 
er, who had been promifed to Cxpio, and was upon the 
>oint of being married to htm. To appeafe the refentment 
if Ccpio, he gave him his own daughter, who had been 
i»efbre contracted to Fauftus,'the fon of Sylla ; and Caefar 
Carried Calpurnia, the daughter of Pifo. 

Fompey then filled the city with foldiers, and carried 
^ery thing with open force. Upon Bibulus the consul's 
fcaking his appearance in the forum, together with Lu- 
«ullus and Cato, the foldiers fuddenly fell upon him, and 
^rolce his/a/ce^. Nay, one of them had the impudence to 
wnpty a bafket of dung upon the head of Bibulus ; and 
two tribunes of the people who accompanied him, were 
mounded. The forum thus cleared of all oppofuion, the 
^w paffed for the divifion of lands. The people, caught 

by 
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by this bait became tame and tradable in all refpe^ 
afid without queilioning the expediency *of any of thei 
nie^fures, filently gave their fuffrages'to whatever was pro* 
pofed. The ads of Pomp.ey, which Lucullus had coa^ 
tefted, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls on this and th^ 
other fide the Alps and lllyria, were allotted to Caefar f(H 
fiva years, with four complete legions. At the fame time 
Pifo, Caefar's father-in-law, ^d Gabinius, one of th^ 
moil abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upoi 
for confuls for the enfuing year% 

Bibulus finding matters thus carried, ihat himfelf u| 
in his houfe, and for the eight following months re^ 
mained inattentive to the fundions of his office * ; coitj 
tenting himfelf with pubiilhing manifeftos full of bitte^ 
inveclives againll Pompey and Caefar. Cato, on this oc 
cafion, as if infpired with a fpirit of prophecy, announce 
in full fenate the calamities which would befal the c(m 
monwealth and Pompey himfelf. Lucullus, for his pai| 
gave up all thoughts of Hate affairs, and betook himfel 
to repofe, as if age had difqualified him for the concern! 
of government. Upon which Pompey obferved, *' Tha 
** it was more unfeafonable for an old man to ^ve himfdj 
*' up to luxury, than to bear a public employment." Ye^ 
notwithftanding this obfervation, he foonfufFered himfel 
to be effeminated by the love of ^ young .woman ^ began 
up his time to her ; he fpent the day with her in his ^villas ane 
gardens, to the entire negledt of* public affairs ; infomocli 
that Clodius the tribune began to defpife.him, and to ea 
gage in the boldeft defigns againithim*- For after heha4 
banifhed Cicero, and fent Cato to Cyprus, under pretenc^ 
of giving him the command in that .illand ; when Caefai 
was gone upon his expedition into Gaul, and the tribune 
found the people entirely devoted to him, becaufe he flat- 
tered their inclinations in all the meafures he took, he at- 
• tempted to annul fdme of .Pompey 's ordinances; he took 
his prifoner Tigranes fjrom him, kept him in' bis own 
cuftody, and impeachrd feme of his friends, in order to 
try in them the firength of Pompey's intereftn; At M, 
when. Pompey appearedagainff one of thefe profecutions, 
CJodius having a crew of profligate andinfolent wretches 

about 

• Hence th* wits of Rome, inftead of faying, fuch a thing happened 
ti» the confulihip.of Cxfax and BibuluS) £a^, ith^ppentd in the con^ 
ftthhip of Juiiiis and Csiar*-^ 
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bout Kim, afcended an eminence, and put the following; 
(aeftions, " Who is the licentious lord of Rome ? \Yho is 
' the man that feeks for a man * ? Who fcratches hi« 
* head with one finger f ?" And his creatures, like a 
ioras inftrudled in their part, upon his fhaking his gown, 
nfwcred aloud to every queftion, Pomfty J. 
Thefe thiiiga gavePompey oineafiners, becaufe it was a 
lew thing to him to be fpoken ill of, and he was entirely 
inexperienced in that fort of .war. Tjiat wJiich affliiled 
lim moft, was his perceiving that the fenate were pleafed 

fee ^im the objeft pf reproach, and puniihed for his 
lefertionof Cicero. But when parties ran fo high that they 
lame to blows in the forum, and feveral were wounded on 
X)th fides, and one of the fervants-of Clodius was ob- 
kx\t^ to creep in among the crowd, towards Pompey, with 

1 drawn fword in his han4> he. was furnifhed with an ex- 
^fe for not attending the public aiTemblies. Be(lde«, he 
»^s really afraid, to ttand the impudence of Clodius, and 
ill the torrent of abufe that might be expefted from him, 
md therefore made his appearance no mor^during his tri- 
)uneihip, but confulted in private with his friends how to 
Hfarm the anger of the fenate, and the valauble part of the 
ridzens. Culleoadvifed him to repudiate Julia, and to ex- 
:hangc the friendfhip of Caeiar for that of the fenate ; but 
^ would jiot hearken to the propofal. Others propofed 
to he Ihould recal Cicero, who wa5 not only an avowed 
fnemy to Clodius, but the favourite of the fenate ; and he 
igrecd to that overture. Accordingly, with a ftrong body 
W his retainers, he conduced Cicero's brother into th^ 
^CTKw, who was to apply to the people in his behalf, an4 
iftcr a fcufile, in which feveral were wounded, and fome 
Jlaia, he overpowered Clodius, and obtained a decree for 
the reftoration of Cicero. Immediately upon his return, 

the 

• T»5 am^ fijlf* av^fet* l^^jliii' Ayjjpo. was a proverbial expreiiion , 
broti|ht from Athens to Roipe. It was taken originally from.iEfop.'s 
^'^ngah hpocA man with a lanthorn at noon-d?y ; and, by decrees, it 
*^rac to fjgnify the loTs of manhood, or the manly chara£lcr, which lofa 
Pompey was allowed to ha.ve fuAainjed in the embraces of Julia. 

f. Vnojcalfere Digito^sis likewife a proverbial expri^flion ^r a Roman 
Pt^ maitre* 

t Plutarch does not here keep exa^Iy t&the order of time. This hap- 
pened in the year of Rome 697, as appears from Dio, (Book xxxix.^ 
^tis,4wo years after what -he is going to mention concerning that 
tone's flayt being taken with a fworcU 
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the orator reconciled the fenate to Pompey, and by ^ec 
tually recommending the law which was to entruft hie 
with the care of fupplying Rome with corn *, he madj 
Pompey once more mailer of the Roman empire, both hi 
fea and. land. For by this law the ports, the markets 
the difpofal of provifions, in a word, the whole bufinefs o 
the. merchant and the:huihandman, were brought uade 
his jurifdidion. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, '• That the" la« 
*' was not made on account of the real fcarcity of pra\ 
•' vifions, but that an artificial fcarcity wasxaufed for tl 
*' fake of procuring the law, and that Pompey, by a ne 
*' commiflion, might bring his power to life again, whi^ 
*' was funk, as it were, in a deliquium*^^ Others fey, 
was the contrivance of the conful Spinther, .to procu 
Pompey a fuperior employment, that he might,himf«lf " 
fent to re-ellablifti Ptolemy in his kingdomf . 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, tl 
purport of which was, that Pompey fhould be fent withoul 
an army, and. only with tv^o Jidgrs, to reconcile the Alex- 
andrians to their king. Fompey did not appear difpleafd 
at the bill; but the fenate threw it out, under the honour 
able pretence of not hazarding his perfon. Neverthleft 
papers were found fcattered in the forum and before tin 
lenate-houfe, importing that Ptolemy himfelf defired th* 
Pompey might be employed to aft for him inftead g 
Spinther. Timagenes pretends, that Ptolemy left Egyp 
without any neceflity, at the perfuafion.of Theophane^ 
who was deftrous to give Pompey new,occaftons to earid 
himfelf and the honour of new commands. But the bafo 
nefs of Theophanes does not fo much fupport^this iloryj 
as the difpofition of Pompey difcredits it; for there wa! 
nothing fo mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole.care of providing and importing<,combeinj 
committed to Ponipey, he fent his deputies and agents inte 
various parts, and went in perfon into Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Africa, where he coUefted great <juantities. -When 

he 

• The law *^lfo gave Pcmpey proc^riftilar authority for fiveyearS) 
both in and out of.Italy. Dio, lib. xxxix. 

f Ptolemy Auletes, the fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by his fub- 
jeQs, and forced to fly, applied to the conful Spinther, who was to 
have the province of Cilicia, to re-.eftabli(h him in his kingdom* Dio, 
ub'i fupra. 
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r4e was upon the point of re-cmbarking, a violent wiitd 
fprang up, and the mariners made a difficulty of putting 
to fea ; but he was the firft togo on board, and ne ordered 
them to weigh anchor, with thefe decilive words, ^' It is 
" necefiary to go ;. it is ^ot neceffary to live/' His fuc- 

. cefs was anfwerable to. his fpirit and intrepidity. He filled 
the markets with corn, and covered the fea. with his ftiips ; 
infomuch that the overplus aftbrded a fupply to foreigners, 
and from Rome, as. from a fountain, plenty flowed over 
the world. 

In the mean time the war^ in Gaul lifted Caefar to the 
firft fphere of greatnefs. The fccne of a6lion was at a 
great diftance/rom Rome, and he feemed to be wholly 

: engaged with the Belg^e, the Suevi, and the Britons ; but 
his genius all the^while was privately at work among the 
people of Rome, and he was undermining Pompcy in his 
moft eflential interefts. His war vyith the barbarians was 
not his principal objeft. He exercifed his army, indeed* 
in thofe expeditions, as he would have done his own body, 
in banting and other diverfions of the field ; by which he 
prepared them for higher conflidls, and rendered them not 

, only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and filver,and other rich fpoils which he took 
from the enemy in great abundance, he fent to Rome; 
and by diftributing them freely among the aediles, praetors, 
confuls, and their wives, he gained a great party. Con- 
fcquently when he palTed the Alps and wintered at Lucca> 
among the crowd of men and women, who haftened to pay 
their refpefts to him, there were two hundred fenatora, 
Pompey and Craflus of the number ; and there were no 
^cwer than a hundred and twenty proconfuls and prnstors, 
whofe/^/f« were to be feen at the gates of Cajfar. He 
made it his bufinefs in general to give them hopes of great 
things, and his money was at their .devotion ; but he en- 
tered into a treaty with Craflus and Pompey, by which it 
was agreed that. they fhould apply for the confuMhip, and 
that Csfar Ihould aflift them, by fending a great number of 
his foldiers to vote at the eleftion. As foon as they were 
chofen, they were to Ihare the provinces, and take the 
command of armies, according to their pleafure, only con- 
firming Cxfar in the poffeffio^i of wjiat he had, for five 
years more. 
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"As foon as this treaty got air, the principal perfens - ki 
. Rome were highly ofFended at it. Maj-cellinus, then con- 
ful, planted himfelf amidft the people, and afked Pomp^y 
and Craffus, '* Whether they intended to ftand for the 
^' cpnfulfhip." Pompey fppke ^rH, and faid *, " Per- 
^' haps he might, perhaps he might not." Craflus an- 
fwered, with more moderation, "He fliould do what 
*' migJit appear moft expedient for the commonwealth.^ 
As MaKellinus. continued the difcourfe againll: Pompey., 
and feeme4 to bear hard upon him, Pompey faid> " Where 
-" is the honour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
*' nor refped for him who made him an orator, who ref- 
" cued him from. want, and raifed jiim to ajftuence ?/' 

Others declined foliciting the co^fulftip, but Lucius 
Domitius was perfuaded and encpura^d hy ,Cato not tp 
jgive it up. " For the difpute," he told him, *rwas not 
" for the confulfhip, but in defence of liberty againft ty^ 
" rants.." Pompey and his adherents faw. the vigour with 
which Cato a6led, ^d that all the fenate was on his fideu 
Confequendy they were afraid that, fo fuppopted, he might 
bring over the uncorrupted part of the people. They re- 
folved, therefore, not to fufFer Domitius to enter the/hruni, 
and fent a party of men well armed, who killed Melitus, 
the torch-bearer, and put the reft to flight. Cato retirejl 
the laft, and not till after he had received a \youn,dinhis 
right elbow in defending Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the con&Khip by violeiice, and the 
reft of their meafures were ngt. coiuludled with more nU)- 
deration. For, In the firft place, when the people wepe 
going to choofe Cato praetor, at the inftant their fuffrages 
were to be taken, Pompey difmifled the aftembly, pre- 
tending he had feen an ihaufpicious flight of bir4s f . Af- 
terwards the tribes, corrupted with money, declared An- 
tias and Vatinius praetors. TJi^n, ja purftaQ/ce of their 

agreemeQt 

•>Dio makes him return an anAyer moreiiiitahle tohischara^ersr- 
*• It is not on account of the virtuous and the good that 1 ^efixe any 
^* fhare in the magiAracy, but that. 1 may be able toreftrain. the iil- 
** difpofed and the feditiops.*' 

•|- This was making religion merely an engine of OatCf atid it often 
proved a very convenient cpie for the purpofes of ambition. Clodius« 
though otherwife ope of the vileft tribunes that ever cxifted, was very 
right in actemptingtoput a flop to that means of 4ifmiffing an a0ein- 
My- He preferred a bill, that no magiilrate fhould make any obfei;«a« 
tions in the heavens while the people were aifembled* 
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agreement with Cacfar, thev put Trebonlui, one of the 
tribunes, on propofing a aecree, by which the govern- 
ment of the Gauls was continued for fivQ years more to' 
Caefar^ Syria, and the command againft the Parthians, 
were given to Crafius ; and Pompey was to have all Africa, 
and both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he 
lent to Caefar, at his requeft, for the war in Gaul. 

CraiTus, upon the expiration of his confulftiip, repaired 
to his province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his 
theatre ; and, to make the dedication more magnificent, 
exhibited a variety of gymnaftic games, entertainments of 
mafic, and battles with wild beafts, in which were killed 
&ve hundred lions ; but the battle of elephants afforded 
the moft aftonifhing fpedacle*. Thefe things gained him 
the love and admiration of the public ; but he incurred 
their difpleafure again, by leaving his provinces and ar- 
mies entirely to his friends and lieutenants, and roving 
aboiit Italy with his wife from one villa to another. Whe- 
ther it was his paffion for her, or hers for him, that kept 
him fo much with her, is uncertain. For the latter has 
been fuppofed to be the cafe, and nothing was more talked 
of than the fondneis of that young woman for her hulband, 
though at that age his perfon could hardly be any great 
objeS of delire. But the charm of his fidelity was the 
caufe, together with his converfation, which, notwithftand- 
ing his natural gravity, was particularly agreeable to the 
women, if we may allow the courtezan Flora to be a fuf- 
£cient evidence. This ftrong attachment of Julia appeared 
on occafton of an eleflion of acdiles. The people came 
to blows, and fome were killed fo near Pompey, that he 
was covered with blood, and forced to change his clothes. 
There was a great crowd and tumult about his door, when 
his fervants went home with the bloody robe ; and Julia, 
who was with child, happening to fee it, fainted away, 
and was with difficulty recovered. However, fuch was 
her terror and the agitation of her fpirits, that fhe mif- 
carried. After this, thofe who complained moft of Pom- 

pey'« 

* Dio fays, tlie elephants fought with .armed men. There were no 
4ef$ than eighteen of them ; and he adds, that fome of them feemed 
to appeal, with piteous cries, to the people; who, in companion, favcd 
^heir lives. If we may believe him, an oath had been taken before 
they left Africa, that no injury Ihould be done thcm« 

Volume IV. F 
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pey's connection with Casfar, could not find fault with his 
love of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, and brought 
him a daughter, but unfortunately died in child-bed ; nor 
did the child long furvive her. Pompey was preparing to 
bury her near a feat of his at Alba, but the people feized 
the corpfe, and interred it in the Campus Martins', This 
they did more out of regard to the young woman, than 
cither to Pompey or Caefar ; yet in the honours they did 
her remains, their attachment to Csefar, though at a 
diftance, had a greater (hare, than any refped for Pompey^ 
.who was on the fpot. 

, Immediately after Julia's death, the people of Rome 
were iii great agitation, and there was nothing in their 
fpeeches and aftions which did not tend to a rupture. The 
alliance, which rather .covered than reftrained the ambi- ^ 
tion, of the two great jcompetitor^ for power, was now 
no more. To addtp the misfortune, news was brough.t 
foon after, that Craffus was flain by the Parthians ; and 
in him another great obftacle to a civil war was rcmoyed- 
Out of fear of him, they had both Jcept fome meafurcs 
with each other. .Put when fortune had carried off the 
champion who could take up the conqueror, we may fa/ 
'with the comic poe^ 



-High.ipirit of ^mprize 



■Blate&^ach chief; they oil their brawny limhsy 
And dip their hands in duit. 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the humatf 
mind ; when fuch a weight * of power, and extent of 
command,, could not fatisfy the .ambition of two men* 
They had heard an4 read that the gods had divided the 
univerfe into three fhares, and each was content with that 
which fell to his lot, and yet thefe men could not think 
the Roman empire fuffici^nt for two of them. 

Yet 

* JViilht is not the literal Signification of il5a9o;, bnt as near as we 
could bring it ; for, depth of power would not found well in EngliOi* 
Tocralov ^aOo? TiysfMOHotq h an expreflfion fimilar to that of St. Paul, 
Rom xi. 33. '^ BA0X)2 «rXyl« xot» a-o^iaq xa» yvwjM-w ©««• 

f Plutarch alludes here to a pafljage in the fifteenth book of ^he 
iliad, where Neptune fays to Iris, 

" AfflgnM by lot our triple rule we know ; 

♦* Infernal Pluto fways the (hades below j 

** O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ftarty plain, 

•* Ethereal Jove extends r.is high .iomain : 

*» My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 

M And hufh the roariags.of the iacred deep. * POPS. 
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Yet Pompey, in an addrefs to the people at that time, 
told them, •* He had received every commiffion they had 
" honoured him with, Iboner than he expelled himfelf; 
** and laid it down fooner than was expefted by the 
'* world." And, indeed, the difmiHion of his troops al- 
ways bore witnefs to the truth of that afTertion. But now 
being perfuaded that Caefar would not dilband his army, 
he endeavoured to fortify himfelf againft him by great em- 
ployments at home ; and this without attempting any other 
innovation. For he would not appear to diftruft him; on 
the contrary, he rather aifeded to defpife him. However, 
when he faw the great offices of ftate not difpofed of 
agreeably to his defire, but that the people were influenced, 
and his adverfaries preferred for money, he thought it 
would beft ferve his caufe to fufFer anarchy to prevail. In 
confcquence of the reigning diforders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Lucilius, one of the tribunes, was the firft 
who ventured to propoffe it in form to the people, and he 
exhorted them to choofe Pompey dictator. Cato oppofed 
it fo efFedlually, that the tribune was in danger of being 
depofed. Many of Pompey 's friends then flood up in de- 
fence of the purity of his intentions, and declared, he 
neither aflced nor wilhed for the didatorfhip. Cato, upon 
this, paid the higheft compliments to Pompey, and in- 
treated him to affift in the mpport of order and of the con- 
ftitution. Pompey could not but accede to fuch a propo- 
pofal, and Domitius and Meflala were eleded confuls ♦. 

The fame anarchy and confufion afterwards took place 
again, and numbers began to talk more boldly of fetting 
up a didator. Cato, now fearing he fhould be overborne, 
was of opinion that it was better to give Pompey fomc 
office whofe authority was limited by law, than to entruft 
him with abfolute povver. Bibulus, though Pompey's de- 
clared enemy, moved in full fenate, that he fhould be ap- 
pointed fole conful. '' For by that means,'* faid he, ** the 
" commonwealth will either recover from her diforder, 
F 2 or, 

♦ In the year of Rome 700. Such ccnuption now prevailed among 
the Romans, chat candidates for thecorule offices brought their money 
openly lothcplaceofeledion, where they diftribu ted it, without blufli- 
ing, among the heads of fadions ; and thofe who received it, employed 
force and violence in favour of thofe perfons who p.-^id them ; fo that 
fcarce any office was difpofed of but what had been difputed with the 
fword, and coil the lives of many cUizeas. 
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** or, if (he muft ferve, will ferve a man of the greatcft 
*' merit." The whple houfe iwas furprifed at the motion; 
and when Cato rofe up, it was expected he would oppofe 
it. A profound iilence enfued, and he faid, *' He (hould 
** never have been the firft to oppofe fuch an expe- 
" dient, but as it was propofed by another, he thought 
** it advifeable to embrace it; for he thought any kind of 
*' government better than anarchy, and knew no man fitter 
*' to rule than Pompey, in a time of fo much trouble."' 
The fenate came into his opinion, and a decree was iflued, 
that Pompey fhould be appointed fole conful, arid that if 
he ihould have need of a colleague, he might choofe one 
himfelf, provided it were not before the expiration of two 
months. 

Pompey being, declared fole conful by the Interrex 
Sulpitius, made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged 
himfelf much indebted to his fupport, and deiired his af- 
fiftance and advice in the cabinet, as to the meafures to be 
purfued in his adminiftration, Cato made anfwer, '* That 
** Pompey was not under the leaft obligation to him ; for 
'^ what he had faid, was not out of regard to him, but to 
*' his country. If you apply to me," continued he,^* I 
" Ihall give you my advice in private ; if not, I (hall in- 
*• form you of my fentiments in public." Such was Oato^ 
and the fame on all occafions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio *. She was not a virgin, 
but a widow, having been married when very young, to 
Publius the fon of Craflus, who was lately killed in the 
Parthian expedition. This woman had many charms be- 
iide her beauty. She was well verfed in polite literature ; 
Ihe played upon the lyre, and underftood geometry ;and 
fhe had made confiderable improvements by the precepts 
of philofophy. What is more, (he had nothing of that 
petulance and afFedlaticn, which fuch ftudies are apt to 
produce in women of her age. And her father's family 
and reputation were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were difpleafed with this match, on 
account pf the difproportion of years; they thought Cor- 
nelia would have been more fuixable to his fon than to him. 
Thofe that were capable of deeper reflexion, thought the 

concerns 

♦ The fon of Scipio Nafica, but adopted into thcfanfill/ cf the MctcIK, 
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fpn^erus of the commonwealth negledled, which in a di* 
Hrefsfljl cafe had chofen hin; for its phyfician, and confided 
ip him alone. It grieved them to f^e him crowned with 
garlands, and offering facrifice amidil the feftivides of 
marriage, when he ought to have confidered his confulfhip 
as a public calamity, nnce it would never have been given 
him in a manner fo contrary to the laws, had lus country 
been in a profperous fituation. ' i 

His lirfl: ftep was to bring thofe to accou.it who gained 
offices and employments by bribery and corruption, and 
he made laws by v/hich the proceedmgs in their trials wer« 
to be regulated. In other refpefts he behaved with great 
dignity and honour; ^nd reflored fecurity, order, and 
tranquillity, to the courts of judicature, by prefiding there 
in perfon with a band of foldiers. Bat when Scipio, his 
fkther-in-law, came to be impeached, he fent for the three 
fcandred and fixty judges to his houfe, and defired their 
aflillance. The accufer, feeing Scipio condu«5led out of 
the forum to his houfe, by thejudges themfelves, dropped 
the profecutioa. This again expofed Pompey to cenfure ; 
tut lie was cenfured ilill mpre, when after having made 
a law againft encomiums on perfons aQcufed, he broke it 
himfelf, by appearing for Plancus, and attempting to 
embellifh his charader. Cato, who happenei to be one 
pf the judges, Hopped his ears; declaring, *' It was not 
*' right for him to hear fuch embellifhments, contrafy to 
" law." Cato, therefore, was objeded to and fet alide 
before fentence wa? pafled. Plancus, however, was con- 
demned by the other judges, to the great confufion of : 
Fompey. ^ 

A few days after, Hypfaeus, a man of confular dignity, • 
being under a criminal profecution, watched Pompey's 
going from the bath to fupper, and embraced his knees \x 
the mofl fuppliant manner. But Pompey pafied with dif- 
dain, and all the anfwer he gave him, was, *^ That his 
** importunities ferved only to fpoil his fupper." This 
partial and unequal behaviour was jullly the objeft of re^ 
proach- But all the reft of his condu^ merited praife, and 
he had the happinefs to re-eftablilh good order in the com- • 
monwealth. He took hi.s father-ia-kw for his colleague 
F 3 , the 

• Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was much delighted with 
the foccefs of his eloquciice 5 as appears from his t piftic to Mariu», ^ 
ib« Yii. ep. i. 
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the remaining five months. His governments were con- 
tinued to him for four years more, and he was allowed a 
thoufand talents a-year for the fubfiflence and pay of his 
troops. 

Csfar's friends laid hold on this occalion to reprefent, 
that fome confideration Ihould be had of him, too, and his 
many great and laborious fervices for his country. They 
faid, he certainly deferved either another confullhip, or 
to have the term of his commiflion prolonged; that he 
might keep tJie command in the provinces he Had conquer- 
ed, and enjoy, undifturbed, the honours he had won, and that 
no fuccefTor might rob him of the fruit of his labours, or 
the glory of his adiions, A difpute arifmg upon the affair, 
Pompey, as if inclined to fence againit the odium to 
which Cafar might be expofed by this demand, faid, he 
hid letters from Csefar, in which he delared himfelf wil- 
ling to accept a fucceflor, and to give up the command in 
Gaul 5 only he thought it reafonable that he Ihould be per- 
mitted, though ablent, to Hand for the confulfhip *. 
Cato oppofed this with all his force, and infilled, *' That 
** C«efar ihould lay down his arms, and return as a private 
^* man, if he had any favour to aflc of his country." And 
as Pompey did not labour the point, but eafily acquiefced, 
it was i'ufpecled he had no real friendfliip for Caefar* This 
appeared more clearly, when he fent for the two legions 
which he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them 
for the Parthian war, Cxfar, though he well knew for 
what purpofe the legions were demanded, fent them home 
laden with rich preients. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous illnefs at Naples, 
of which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then ad- 
vifed the Neapolitans to offer facrifices to the gods, in gra- 
titude for his recovery. The neighbouring cities followed 
their example; and the humour fpreading itfelf over Italy, 
there was not a town, or village, which did not folemnize 
the occafion with felHvals. No place could afford room 
for the crowds that came in from all quarters to meet him; 
the high roads, the villages, the ports were filled with 
facrifices and entertainments. Many received him with 
garlands on their heads and torches in their hands, and, 

as 

♦ There was a law againft any abfent pcrfon's being admitted a can- 
didate ^ but Pompey had added a claufe which impowcrtd the people 
CO except any man by name from perfcnal attendance. 
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as they conduced him on his way, llrewed it with flowers. 
His returning with fuch pomp, afforded a glorious fpec- 
tacle ; but it is faid to have been one of the principal caufes 
of the civil war. For the joy he conceived on this occafion, 
added to the high opinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him fo far, that, bidding adieu to the caution 
and prudence which had put his good fortune and the 
glory of his adions upon a fure footing, he gave into the 
molt extravagant pfefumption, and even contempt of 
Caefar; infomuch, that he declared, *' He had no need of 
** arms, or any extraordinary preparations againft him, 
*' fincc" he could pull him down, with much more eafe than 
" he had fet him up."' 

Beiides, when Appius returned from Gaul with the 
legions which had been lent to Csefar, he endeavoured to 
difparage the a(5tions of that general, and to represent him 
in a mean light. " Pompey,*' he faid,** knew not his own 
*' ftrength and the^ influence of his name, if he fought any 
** otHer defence againll Caefar, upon whom his own forces 
" would turn, as foon as they faw the former ; fuch wa.s- 
** their hatred of the one, and their, affedlicn for the- 
" other." 

Pompey was fo much elated at this account; and his 
confidence made him fo extremely negligent, that he 
laughed at thofe who feemed to fear the warv And when 
they faid, that if Caefar fliould advance in a hoftile manner 
to Rome, they did not fee what forces they had to oppofe 
him, he bade them, with an open and fmiling counte- 
nance, give themfelves no pain: " For, if in Italy," faid 
he, ** I do hut llamp upon the ground, an army will 
*' appear."* 

Meantime C^far wa^ exerting himfelf greatly. He was 
now at no great diftance from Italy, and not only fent his 
fbldiers to vote in the eledlions, but, by private pecuniary 
applications, corrupted many of the magiftrates. Paulus 
the Conful, was of the number, and he had fifteen hun- 
dred talents* for changing fides. So were alfo Curio, one 
of the Tribunes of the people, for whom he paid off an 
immenfe debt, and Ma^-k Antony, who, out of friend- 
ihip for Curio, had flood engaged with him for the 
debt.. 

F4 It 

• 316,6?? 5/. fterling:. With tliis money he built the (lately BafiHca^ , 
that afterwards bore his name. ^.^^^^^^^ ^^ ^oogie 
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It is.faid, that when one of Casfar's officers, who flood 
before the fenate-hoiife, waking the illue of the debates, 
was informed, that t]isy would not give Caefar a longer 
term in his command, he laid his hand upon his fword, 
and faid, " But this fhall give it." 

Indeed, all the a^lions and preparations of his general 
tended that way : Though Curio's demands in behalf of 
Caefar Teemed more plaufible. He propofed, that either 
Pompey fhotild likewife be obliged Jto difmifs his forces, 
or Caefar fuifcred to keep his. " If they are both reduced 
" to a private ftation," laid he, " they will agree upon re^- 
" fonable terms; or, if each retains his refpedive power, 
** they will be fatisfied. But he who weakens the one, 
'• without doing the fame by the other, muft double that 
*' force which he fears will fubvert the government*." 

Hereupon, Marcellus the conful called Caefar a public 
robber, and infilled, that he iliouid be declared an enemy 
to the ilate, if he did not lay down his arms. However, 
Curio, together with Antony and Pifo, prevailed that a 
f irther inquiry fhould be made into the fenfe of the fenate* 
H? £ril propofed, that fuch as were of opinion, '^ That 
*' Caefar fhould difband his army, and Pompey keep his," 
liiould draw to one fide of the houfe, and there appeared 
a majority for that motion. Then he propofed, that the 
number of thofe fhould be taken, whofe fenfe it was, 
** That both fhould lay down their arms, and neither re- 
*' main in command;" upon which queflion, Pompey 
Jiad only twenty-two, and Curio all the reflf . Ciu-io, 
proud of his vi^ory, ran in tranfports of joy to the 
aflembly of the people, who received him with the loudefl 
plaudits, and crowned him with flowers. Pompey was 
not prefent at the debate in the houfe ; for the commander 
of an army is not allowed to enter the city. But Marcel- 
lus rofe up and faid, '* I will no longer fit to hear the 
*' matter canvafTed ; but, as I fee ten legions have already 
'^ paH'ed the Aips, I will fend a man to oppofe them in 
'^ l)ehalf of my country." 

Upon 

* CcrneHus Scipio, one of Pompey*s friends, remonftratcd, that, in 
the preiVnt c^fe, a great difference was to be made between the pro- 
conful of Spain and th« proconful of Gaul, Cmcc the term of the for- 
mer v/as not expired, wliereas that cf the latter was. 

f X)io, on the contrary, affirms that, cpon this qutftion, the fenate 
were almod unanimous for Pompeyj onJ^ two voting for Caefar, vij, 
Marcus Catcillus and Curio. 
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XTppn this^ iht city went into mourniqg, as in a time 
of public caianiity. Marcellus wall^e<l throug the /brum» 
followed by the fenate, and wh^n he was in fight of Pom- 
pey without the gate, he faid, ** Pompey, I charge you to 
'* affill your country; for which purpofe you Ihall make 
** ufe of the troops you haye, and levy what new ones you 
*' pleafe.". Lentulusj one of the confuls eleft for the next 
year, faid the fame. But when Ponfipey came to make the 
new levies, fome abfolutely refufed to enlift; others gave 
in. their names in fmall numbers and with no fpirit; and 
thie greateft part cri?d out, '* A peace I A peace!" For 
Antony, i^otwithftanding the injunftions pf the fenate to the 
contrary, had read a letter of Caefar's to the people, well 
calculated to gain them. He propofed, that both Pompey 
and he ihould refign their governments and difmifs their 
farces, and then come and give account of their condudl 
to the people. . 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon bis office, 
would not affemble the fenate ; for Cicero, who was now 
returned from his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to 
^bring about a reconciliation. He propofed, that Casfar 
Ibould give up Gaul, and difband the greateft part of his 
army, and keeping only two legions and the province of 
lilyricum, wait for another confullhip. As Pompey re- 
ceived this propofal very ilUCa^far's friends were perfuadeJ 
to agree^ that he Ihould keep oiily one of thofe two legions. 
But Lentulus wds againft it, and Cato cried out, ** That 
*' Pompey was committing a fecond error, in fuffsring him- 
** fplf to be fo impofed upon;" the reconciliation, there- 
fore, did not take effeft. , 

At the fame time news was brought, that Cxfar had 
k'tzed Arminium, a confiderable city in Italy, and that he 
was marching direftly towards Rome with all his forces. 
The laft circumftance, indeed, was not true. He advanced 
with only three hundred horfe and five thoufaiid foot) the 
reft of his forces were on the other fide the Alps, and he 
would not wait for them, choofmg rather to put his ad- 
verfaries in confufion by a fudden and unexpefted attack, 
than tp fight them when better prepared. When hecan:e 
to the riv«r Rubicon, which was the boundary of his pro- 
vince, he ftopd filent a long time, weighing with himfelf 
the greatnefs of his enterprize. At laft, like, one who 
plunges down from the top of a precipice into a gulph of 
^ jl , immenfe 
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imm«nfe depth; he filenccd his reafon, and Ihut his eyef 
againft the danger; and crying out, iii the Gre^k lan- 
guage ** The die is caft," he marched over with his^ 
army. 

Upon the firft > report of this at Rome, the city was in 
greater diforder and aftonilhment than had ever been 
known. The fenate and the magiftrates ran immediately 
to Pompey. Tullus afked him*, what forces he had 
ready for the war ; and as he heiitatt^d in his anfwer, and 
only laid at laft, in a tone of no great aflurance, '* That he 
" had the two legions lately fent hkn back by Caefar, and 
*' that out of the new levies he believed he fliould Ihortly- 
*' be able to make up a body of thirty thoufand men;"' 
Tullus exclaimed, " O Pompey, you have deceived us!'*' 
and gave it as his opinion, that ambafladors fhould imme- 
diately be defpatched to Caefar. Then one Favonius, a- 
man otherwife of no ill charadter, but who, by an infolent- 
brutality, afFe<fled to imitate the noble freedom of Cato,. 
"bade Pompey *^ Stamp upon the ground, and Qall. forthi 
" the arniies he had promifed."* 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with grea^ mild- 
nefs; and when Cato- put him in mind of the warnings^ 
he had given him, as to. CaBfar> from the firft, he fa id, 
** Cato, indeed, had fpoken more like a prophet, and he- 
*' had aded more like a friend.'* Cato then advifed that 
Pompey fhould not only be appointed general, but invefted 
with a difcretionary power: adding, that *' thofe who 
** were the authors of great evils, knew beft how to cure 
" them." So faying, he fet out for his province of Sicily, 
and the other great officers departed for theirs. 

Almoft all Italy was now in motion, and nothing could 
be more perplexed tlian the whole face of things. Thofe 
who lived out of Rome, fled to it from all quarters, and 
thofe who lived in it, abandoned it as faft. Thefe faw, 
that in fuch a tempeftuous and diforderly ftate of affairs, 
the well-difpofed part of the city wanted ftrength, and 
that the ill-difpofed were fo refraftory that they could not 
be managed by the magillrates. The terrors of the people 
could not be removed, and no one would fufFer Pompey 
to lay a plan of aftion for himfelf. According to the paf- 
lion wherewith each was aduated, whether fear, forrow, 
or doubt, they endeavoured to infpire him with the fame ; 

infomuch. 



♦ Lucius Volcitius TuIIus. 
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rnfomuch that he adopted different meafures the fame day. 
He could gain no certain intelligence of the enemy's 
motions, becaufe every man brought him the report he* 
happened to take up, .and was angry if it did not meet. 
with credit. 

Pompey, at laft, caufed it to be declared by an edidMn 
form, that the commonwealth was in danger, and no^ 
peace to be expeded*. After which, he fignified that 
he fhould look upon thofe who remained in the city as the 
partizans of Csefar; and then quitted it in. the dufk of the 
evening. The confuls alfo fled; without offering the fa- 
crifices which their cuftoms required before a war. How- 
ever, in this great extremity, Rompcy could not but bt? 
confidered. as happy in the affections of his countrymen. 
Though .many blamexl the war, there was not a man who 
hated . the: general. Nay, the number of thofe. who fol- 
lowed him, out of attachment to his perfon, was greater 
than that of the adventurers- in the caufe of liberty. 

A few days after, Caefar arrived at Rome. When he ^ 
was in poil'effion of the city, he behaved with great mo- 
deration in many refpeds, and compofed, in a good 
meafure, the minds of its remaining inhabitants. Only 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes of the people, forbad 
him to touch the money in the public treafury, he threat- 
ened him with death, adding an expreflion more terrible 
than the threat itfelf, ** That is was eafier for him to do 
" it than to fay it." Metellus being thus frightened off, 
Csefar took what fums he wanted, and then went in purfuit 
of Pompey; haftening to drive him out of ItaJy^ .before 
his forces could arrive from Spain. . 

Pompey-i v/ho- was mafter of Brunduiium, and had a 
fufficient . number of tranfports, defired the confuls to 
embark without lofs of time, and fent them before him 
with thirty cohorts to Dy rrhachiuni. At the fame time he 
fent his father-in-law Scipio and his fon Cnaeus into Syria, 
to provide fhips of war. He had well-fecured the gates 
of the city, and planted the~ lighteft of his {lingers and 
archers upon the walls; and having now ordered tixe Brun- 

dufians 

• The Latin word, tumultusi which PJutarch has rendered rx^uyr,, 
is a very incomprehenfive one. The Romans did not care to cah The ' 
commotions which happened aniong them, or near them, hefore dirt<f> 
hoftilitles were commenced, by the name of waij thty diltinguiibcd 
them by the name of tumultuu 
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dufiaas to keep within doors, he caufed a imrnber of' 
trenches to be cut, and fharp ftakes to be driven into them, 
and then covered with earth, in all the llrcets, except two 
which led down to the fea. In three days all his other 
troops were embarked without interruption; and then he 
fuddenly gave the fignal to thofe who guarded the walls ; 
in confequence of which, thev ran fwiftly down to the har- 
bour, and got on board. Thus having his whole complex 
ment, he fet fail, and crofled the fea to Dyrrhachium. 

When Caefar came and faw the walls left deftitute of 
defence*, he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, 
and, in his eagernefs to purfue, would certainly have fallen 
upon the Iharp ftakes in the trenches, had^ot the Brun- 
dufians informed him of them. He then avoided the 
ftrefetsf , and took a circuit round the town, by which he 
difcovered that all the veflels were fet out, except two that 
had not many foldiers aboard. 

' This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned - 
among the greateft adts of generalihip. Caefar* however, 
could not help wondering, that his adverfary, who was in . 
pofleifion of a fortified town, and expefted his forces from 
Spain, and at the fame time was mailer of the fea, fhouid 
give up Italy in fuch a manner. Cicero J, too, blamed 
him, for imitating the conduct of Themillocles, rather 
than that of Pericles, when the pofture of his afifairs more 
refembled the circumftanccs of the latter. On the other 
hand, the fteps which Caefar took fhewed he was afraid of 
having the war drawn out to any length: For having 
taken Numerius||, a friend of Pompey's, he liad fent him 
to Brundufmm, with offers of coming to an accommoda- 
tion upon reafonable terms. But Nnmerius, inftead of 
returning with an anfwer, failed away with Pomey. 

Caefar thus made himfelf mafter of all Italy in fixty 
days without the kaft bloodlhed, and he would nave been 

glad 

* Cafar befieged the place nine days, during wliich he net only 
invefled it on the land-fide, but untcrtook to fliut up the pore by a 
faccacfo o( his own invention. However, before the work could be 
completed, Pompey made his efcape. 

f <I)t;?ariojW£ve? 7r,y vo>av, xai Kvxku 7rt^K>.'v, perhaps means» 
♦k Ihat he avoided the principal fireets, and came by many windings 
<* and turnings to tlie haven." 

% Ep. to Atticus, vil. ii. 

1; Cafar c?.!ls him Cff. M'^j^'m, He was Maftcr of Pompey'g Board 
©f Wciki. 
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l^ad to have gone immediately in purfuit of Pompey. 
But as lie was in want of ihipping, he gave up that de- 
iign for the prefent^ and marched to Spain^ with an intent 
to gain the forces there. 

In the mean time Pompey aflembled a great army ; and 
at fea he was altogether invintible. For he had five hun- 
dred fhips of war, and the number of his lighter veflels was 
ftill greater. As for his land-forces, he had feven thou- 
fand horfe, the flower of Rome and Italy *, all men of 
family> fortune, and courage. His infantry, though nut- 
merous, was a mixture of raw, undifciplincd foldiers : 
He therefore exercifed them during his llay at Beroea, 
where he was by no means idle, but went through all the 
cxercifes of a foldier,as if he had been in the flower of his 
age. It infpired his troops with new courage, when they 
faw Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going 
through the whole military difcipline, in heavy armour, 
on foot ; and then mounting his horfe, drawing his fword 
with ^afe when at full fpeed, and as dexteroufly ihcath- 
ing it again. As to' the javelin, he threw it not only with 
great exadnefs, but with fuch force, that few of the 
young men could dart it to a greater diHance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the 
number of Koman ofHcers who had commanded armies 
was fo great, that it was fuflicien^ to make up a complete 
fenate. Labienusf, who had been honoured with Cseiar's 
friendihip, and ferved under him in Gaul, now joined 
Pompey. Even Brutus, the fon of that Brutus who was 

killed 

* Caefar on the contrary fays, that this body of horfe was almoft 
entirely -:ompofed of ftrangers. " There were fix hundred GaJatiang, 
«' five hundred Cappadocians, as many Thracians, two hundred Mace- 
»* donians, five hundred Gauls, or Germans, eight hundred raifed Out 
" of his own ellates, or out of his own leiinue j" and fo of the reft, 
v^bom he particularly mentions, and tells us to what countries they 
beljnged. 

f It feemcd very ftr^nge, fays Dio, that Lahienus ftiould abandon 
Cafar who liad loaded Itijn wiih honours and given him tlie com- 
mand of zU the forces on the other fide of the Alps, while he was at 
Rome. Buc \c gives this reafon for it j " Lahienus, eiaud with his 
" immenfe wealth, and proud of bis preferments, forget himfelf to 
" fuch a (degree, as to alTjmc a character very unbecoming a perfon in 
" his circumftanccs. He was even lor putting himfelf upon an*e<jja- 
" lity with Caefar, who thereupon grew cool towards hi.n, and treated 
«* him with fame refcrve, which tabienus refented, and went orer to 
J* Pompey,** 
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killed by him not very fairly ia the Cifalpine Gaal*; zx 
man of fpiHt, who had. never fpokcn to Pompey before, 
becaufe he confidered him aj the murderer of hii father* 
now ranged himielf under his banners, as the defender* 
of the liberties of his country. Cicero too, though, he 
had written and advifed otherwife, was afhamed' not to* 
appear in the number of thofe who hazarded their lives 
for Rome. Tidius Sextius, though, extremely old, and 
maimed of one leg, repaired, among the reft, to his 
ftandard in Macedonia; and though others <^niy laughed* 
at the poor appearance he^ made, Pompey no iboner caft . 
his eyes upon him, than he rofe up, and ran to meet him ; 
confidering it as a great proof of the juftice of his caufe, 
that, in fpite of age and weaknefs, perfons fhould come^ 
and feek danger with him, rather than ftay at home ia . 
fafety.. 

But after Pompey had affembled his fenate, and' at th& 
motion; of Cato, a decree was made, '* that no. Roman.: 
•• fhould be killed, except in battle, nor any city that was 
•* fubjedt to the Romans be plundered," Pompey's party 

fained ground daily. Thoie who lived at too great a 
iftance, or were too weak to take a fhare in the war» 
interefted themfelves in the caufe as much as they were 
able, and, with words at leaft, contended for it ; looking - 
upon thole as enemies both to the gods and men, who did 
not wilh that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Caefar made a merciful ufe of his vidlories* 
He had lately made him felf mailer of Pompey's forces in- 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he dif- 
mifledr the officers^ and incorporated, the troops with his 
own. After this, he pafTcd the Alps again, and marched 
through Italy to Brundulium, where he arrived at the time 
of the winter folfiice. There he crofTed the fea, and. 
landed at Qricum ; from whence he defpatched Yibuliiusf , • 

one- 

• The former Englifll tranflator renders this Galath^ Mc ought to , 
have lememhered that this Brutus was killed by Geminius, in a vil-. 
lage near the Po, by Portjpey's order, after he had accepted hi> fub- 
miffion, if not promifed him his life. The authors of the Univerfal Hi* 
itory have copied the error. 

f In the pilnted text it is Jub'ius\ but one of the manufcripts gives . 
us VibuUius^ which is the name he has in Caefar's. Commo. lib. iii. Vi- . 
bulii us Rufus travelled night and day, without allowing himfclf any 
reft, tUi he reached Fompey's camp, who had not yet received advice 

of 
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one of Pompey^s friends, whom he had brought prifoner 
thither with propofals of a conference between him and 
Pompey, " in which they fhould agree to dilband their 
•' armies within three days, renew their friendfhip, con- 
^' £rm it with folemn oaths, and then both return to 
" Italy." 

Pompey took this overture for another fnare, and there- 
fore drew down in hafte to the fea, and fecured all the. 
/orts and places of ftrength for land forces as well as all 
the ports and other commodious llations for (hipping ; fo 
that there was not a wind that blew, which did not bring 
him either provifions, or troops, or money. On the other 
hand^ Caefar was reduced to fuch ilraits both 'by fea and 
land» that he was under the neceflity of feeking a battle. — 
Accordingly, he attacked Pompey 's entrenchments, and 
bade him defiance daily. In moft of thefe attacks and. 
fkirmifhes he had the advantage ; but one day was in 
danger of lofing his whole army. Pompey fought with 
fo much valour, that he put Caefar's whole detachment to. 
flight, after having killed two thoufand of them upon the 
fpot; but was either unable or afraid to purfue his blow„ 
and enter their camp with them. Caefar faid to his 
friends on the occalion, " This day the vi6lory had been 
*' the enemy's had their general known how to conquer*." 

Pompey 's troops, elated with this fuccefs, were in great 
hafte to come to a deciiive battle. Nay, Pompey himfelf 
(eemed to give into their opinions by writing to the kings, 
the generals, and cities, in his interell, in the ftyle of a 
conqueror. Yet all this while he dreaded the iflue of a 
general adlion, believing it much better, by length of 
time, by famine and fatigue, to tire out men who had 

been 



of Caefar's arrival, but was no fooner informed of the taking of OrU 
cum and Apollonia, than he immediately decamped, and by long 
inarches reached Oricum before Csfar. 

* Yet ii may be obferved, in defence of Pompey, that as his troops 
were raw and unexperienced, it was not amifs to. try them in many 
Ikirniifhes and liglit attacks, before he hazarded a general engagement 
with an army of veterans. Many inftanccs of that kind might be 
produced from the conduft oC the ableft generals. And we are per- 
f^aded, that if Pompey had attempted to force Caefar's camp, he would, 
have been repulfed with lofs and difgrace. Pompey*s grcateft error 
feems to have been, his fuflfering himfelf to be- brought to an aftion at- 
laft by the importunity of his officers and foldiers ajjainft his belter 
judgment. 
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been ever invincible in arms, an4 Jpng accuflomed to coxi- 
quer when they- fought together. Befides, he knew the 
infirmities of age had made them unfit for the other ope- 
rations of war, for long marches and countermarchtfs,-for 
digging trenches and bmilding fort^, and that, therefore, 
they wilhed for nothing fo much as a battle. Pompey,^ 
with all thefe arguments, found it no eafy matter to keep 
his army quiet. 

After this laft engagement, Caefar was-in fuch want of 
provifions, that he was forced to decamp, and he took 
his way through Athamaniato ThefTaly. This added fa 
much to the high opinion Pompdy's foldiers had. of them- 
ielves, that it was impoflible to keep it within bouxids. 
They cried out with one voice, *' Caefar is fled.*' Soijic 
called upon the general to purfue : Some, to' pafs over to 
}taly. Others fent their friends and ferVants to Rome, to 
engage houfcs near the /onim, for the convenience of foli- 
citmg the great offices of Aate. And not a few went of 
their own accord to Cornelia, who had been privately 
lodged in Le(bos, to congratulate her upon the couclnfion 
of the war. ■ 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called ; 
in which Afranius gave it as his opinion, ** That they 
'^ ought immediately to regain Italy, fw>r that waSs the 
'* great prize aimed at in the war. Sicily, Sardinia, 
** Corfica, Spain, and both the Gauls would foon fubmit 
** to thofe who were mafters there. What fhould aife^ 
•' Pompey ftill more was, that his native country juft by, 
'^ ftretched out her hands to him as a fuppliant ; and it 
'*? couldnot be confident with his honour to let her remain 
*f under fach indignities, and in fo difgraceful a vaflakge 
*f to the flaves and flatterers of tyrants." But Pompey 
thought it would neither be for his reputation, to fly a 
fecond time from Caefar, and again to be purfued, when 
Fortune put it in his power to purfue ; nor agreeable to the 
laws of piety, to leave his father-in-law Scipio, and many 
other perfOns of confular dignity in Greece and Theflaly, 
a prey to Casfar, with all their treafures and forces. As 
for Rome, he fhould take the baft care, pf her, by fixing the 
fcene of war at the greatefl: diiUnce from her ; that, with- 
out feeling its calamities, or pernaps hearing the report 
of them, fhe might quietly wait for the conqueror. 

This. 
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This opinion prevailing, he fet out in purfait ofcCaefar, 
with a relolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near 
enough to hold him, as it were, befieged, and to wear 
him out with famine. This he thought the bell method 
he could take; and a report was, moreover, brought him,. 
of its being whifpered among the equellrian order, 
•^ That as foon as they had taken off Caefar, they could 
«' do nothing better than take off him too." Some fay, 
this was the reafon why he did not employ Cato in any 
fervice of importance^ but, upon his march againfl Csefar, 
fent him to the fea-coall to take care of the baggage, left, 
after he had deftroyed Cxfar, Cato fhould foon oblige him 
to lay down his commiffion. 

While he thus foftly followed the enemy's fteps, a com- . 
plaint was raifed againft him, and urged with much cla- 
mour, that he was not exerciiing his generalfhip upoiv 
Cajfar, but upon the fenate and the whole commonwealth, 
in order that he might for ever keep the command in hi« 
hands, and have thofe for his guards and fervants, who 
had a right to govern the world. Domitius ^nobarbus, 
tftiiicr^-ire the odium., iilways ^lj«d hXm Ag^n^emncn, or 
king of kings. Favonius piqued hkn no lefi with a jeft, 
than others hy their unfeafonable feverity ; he went about 
crying, " My friends, we.fhall eat no figs in TuicuUjm 
*• this year," And Lucius Afranius, who loft the forces 
in Spain, was accufed of having betrayed them into the 
enemy's hand, now when he faw Pompey avoid a battle, 
faid, " He was furprifed that his accufers fhould make 
*' any difficulty of fighting that merchant, (as they called 
"him) who, trafficked for provinces." 

Thefe, and many other like (allies of ridicule, had fuch 
an effedk upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being fpo- 
ken well of by the world, and had too m)ich deftrencc 
for the opinions of his friends, that he gaij^e up his own 
better judgment, to foljow them in the ci^reer of their 
falfe hopes and profpeds. A thing which w:ould have 
been unpardonable in the pilot or mailer of a fhlp, much 
more in the commander in chief of fo many nations, and 
fuch numerous armies. He had often commended the 
phyfician who gives no indulgence to the whimfical long- 
ings of his patients, and yet he htimoured the fickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, 

though 
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though %eceirary for the prefervation of their life and 
being. For who can fay that army was in a found and 
healthy ftate, when fome of the officers went about the 
camp canvaffing for the offices of conful and praetor ; and 
others, namely Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were 
engaged in quarrels and cabals about Caefar's highprieft- 
hood, as if their adverfary had been only a Tigraaes, a. 
king of Armenia, or a prince of the Nabathaeans ; and 
north^t Caefar and that army,' who had ftormed a thoufand 
cities, iirbdued above three hundred nations, gained num- 
berlefs battles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million 
of prifoners, and killed as many fairly in the field* Not- 
withflanding all this, they continued loud and tumultuous 
in their demands of a battle, and when they came to the 
plains of Pharfalia, forced Pompey to call a council of war*. 
Labienus, who had the conuraand of the cavalry, rofe up, 
iirft, and took an oath, •* That he would not return from- 
*' the battle, till he had put the enemy to flight..^ Alt 
the other officers Iwore the fame^ 

The night following, Pompey had this dream*. Her 
thought, *' he entered his own theatre, and was received: 
*' with loud plaudits ; after which, he adorned the tem- 
*' pie of Venus the Fi^orious with many fpoils." This, 
vifion, on one fide, encouraged Mm, and on another 
alarmed him. He was afraid that Caefar, who was a de- 
fce^Kiant of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expence^ 
Beiides, a panic f fear ran through the camp, the npifc 
of which awaked him.. And about the morning watch, 
over Crefar's camp, where every thing was perfeftly 
quiet, there fud.denly appeared a great light, from which 
a ftream of fire iflued in the form of a torch, and fell up- 
on that of Pompey. Caefar himfelf fays, he faw it as he 
was going his rounds. 

Caefar 

• At TQx feHds Magno pars altitna vit»- 
Solhcitus vana deccpit imagine ioinhos. 
Nam Poropciani vilus ftbi Icde theatri 
Innunitram effigieni RumaniE ccrncre Plebift 
Altclhque fuum latis ad ixAcvi nomen 
Vodbus, & plaufu cuneos ccrtare fonantes. LUCAN, lib* yU* 

\ Panic fears were fo called, from the terror which the god Pan if • 
laid to have ftruck the ene»aifcs of Greece with, at the battle of Ma- 
ri^thoQ. - 
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Csefar was preparing, at break of day, to march to 
Scotafa ♦ ; his foldiers were llriking their tents, and the 
fervants, and beafts of burden, were already in motion, 
when his fcouts brought intelligence, that they had feen 
arms ianded about in the enemy's camp, and perceived a 
noife and buftle, which indicated an approaching battle. 
After thefe, others came and allured hiim, that the firil 
ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Caefar faid, *' The long-wifhed day is come, 
" on which we fhall fight with men, and not with want 
** and famine. Then he immediately ordered the red 
mantle to be put up before his pavilion, which among the 
Romans, is the fignal of a battle. The foldiers no fooner 
beheld it, than they left their tents as they were, and ran 
to arms witli loud Ihouts, and every expreflion of joy. 
And when the officers began to put them in order of battle, 
each man fell into his proper rank as quietly, and with as 
much fkill and eafe, as a chorus in a tragedy. 

Pompey + placed himfelf in his right wing over againft 
Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, op- 

pofite 

* npo a-norm in the printed text is evidently a corruption. An 
anonymous manufcript jfives us ^rpo? Xy-oTHa-ocv, Scotufa was a cjty 
of Theffaly, Csefar was perfuaded that Pompey would not come to 
a€lion, and therefore chofe to march in fearch of provifions, as well as 
to harafs the enemy with frequent movements, and to watch hib op- 
portunity, in fome of thofe movements, to fall upon them. 

f It is fomewhat furprifing, that the account which Csefar himfelC 
has left us of this memorable battle, (hould meet with contradidlion, , 
Yet fo it is i Plutarch differs widely from him, and Appian from both. 
According to Caefar (Bell. Civil, lib. iii.) Pompey was on the left with 
the two legions, which Cafar had returned him at the beginning of 
the war. Scipio, Pompey*s father-in-law, was in the centre, with the 
legions he had brought from Syria, and the reinforcements fent by 
feveral kings and ftates of Afia. The Cilician legion, and fome cohorts 
which had ferved in Spain, were in the right, under the command of 
Afranius. As Pompey *s right wing vvas covered by the Enipeus, h& 
ftreogihened the left with the feven thoufand horfe, as well as with 
the (lingers and archers. The whole army, confifting of forty-five 
thoufand men, was drawn up in three lines, with very little fpaces 
between them. In conformity to thils difpofition, Cafar's army was 
drawn up in the following order : the tenth legion, which had on all 
occafions fignalized itfelf above the reft, was placed in the right wing, 
and the ninth in the left ; but as the latter had been confiderably 
weakened in the adtion at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was ported 
fo near it, as to be able to fupport and reinforce it upon occafion. 
The reft of C^far's forces filled up the fpaces between the two wings. 

MarUi 
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pofite Domitlus Calvinus. His left wing was commanded 
by ]-.ucius Domitias, and fupported by the cavalry ; for, * 
they were almoil all ranged on that fide, in order to break 
in upon Csefar, and cut oiF the tenth legion, which wa? 
accounted the braveft in his army, and in which hj ufed 
to fight in perfon. Csefar feeing the enemy's left wing fq 
well guarded with horfe, and faring the excellence ef 
their armour, fent for a detachment of fix cohorts from thq 
body of referve,'and placed them behind, the tenth legion, 
with orders not to flir before the attack, left they fhould 
be difcqvered by the enemy ; but when the enemy's cavalry: 
had charged, to make-up through the foremoil rank^, and 
then not to difcharge their javelins atadiftance, as brave 
Men generally do in their eagernefssto come to fword in 
hand, bat to refer ve them till they came to clofe fighting, 
and puAi them upwards into the eyes and faces of the: 
enemy. " For thofe fair young dancers," faid he, '*' wili 
•' never fland the .fleer aimed at their eyes^ but will Ay 
*' to fave their handfome faces." 

While Caefar vvas thus employed> Pompey tpok a vievr 
on horfeback of the order of ooth armies ; and finding 
that the enemy kept iheir ranks with the utmoft exadlnefs', 
and quietly waitea for the fignal of battle, while his own 
inen, for want of experience, were lluStiating and unfleady, 
tc was afraid they would be broken upon the flrfl onfet, 
ile therefore commanded the vanguard to flani firm la . 
their ranks *, and in that clofe order to receive the enemy 'i^ 
charge. Caefar condemned this meafure, as not only tend- 
ing to lefFeii the vigour of the blows, which is always 
greatell in the aiTailants, but alfo to damp the fire and fpirit 
of the men j whereas thpfe who advance with impetuolity, 
and animate each other with fiiouts, arc filled with an en- 
thufiaflic valour, and fuperior ardour. 

C^far's army coniilled of twenty-two thoufatid men, 
and Pompey 's was fomething more tlian twice that number* 
When the fignal was given on both fide«, and the trumpets 
founded a charge^ each common man attended only ta 

his * 

Mark Antony comnfiandcd the left wln^, Sylla the right, and Cneius 
Doinitiu^ Calvus th? main body. As for Cafar, htf ported him felf on 
ihe right over againft Bompey, that he might have him always in light. 

• VideC^s. ubi Tupra. 

This, however, muft be faid in cxcufc for Pompey, that generals qC . 
f re9[t fame and experl^n^^ h^ve fometime^ 4<^n^' a^ he didt 
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his own concern. But fome of the principal Romans an^ 
Greeks, who only flood and looked on, when the dreadful 
moment of aftion approached, could not help coniidering 
to what the avarice and ambition of two men had brought 
the Roman empire. The fame arms on both fides, the 
troops marfhalled in the fame manner, the fame ftandards ; 
in fhort, the flrength and flower of one and the fame city 
tamed upon itfelf ! What could be a ilronger proof of the 
blindnefs and infatuation of human nature, when carried 
away by its paffions i Had they been willing to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in peace and tranquillity, the greateit 
and beft part of the world was their own. Or, if they 
mull have indulged their thirll of victories and triumphs, 
the Parthians and Germans were yet to be fiibdued ; 
Scythia and India yet remained ; together with a very 
plaufible colour for their lull of new acquifitions, the pre- 
tence of civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian horfe, 
what Parthian arrows, what Indian treafures, could have 
rcfifted feventy thoufand Romans, led on by Pompey and 
C^ar, with whofe names thofe nations had long been 
acquainted ? Into fuch a variety of wild and favage coun- 
tries had thefe two generals carried their victorious arms. 
Whereas now they llood threatening each other with de- 
flru&ion ; not fparing even their own glory, though to it 
they facriHced their country, bat prepared, one of them, 
to lofe the reputation of being invincible, which hitherto 
they had both maintained. So that the alliance which 
they had contraded by Pompey's marriage to Julia, was 
from the firll only an artful expedient ; and her charms 
were to form a felf-interefted compaft, inftead of being 
the pledge of a fincere friendlhip. 

The plain of Pharfalia was now covered with men, and 
horfes, and arms ; and the fignal of battle being given 
On both fides, the fifft on Caefar's fide who advanced to 
the charge, was Caius Craflinus *, who commanded a 
corps of a hundred and twenty men, and was determined 
'to make good his promife to his general. He was the 
firll man Cacfar faw when he went out of the trenches in 
the morning; and upon Csfar's alking him what he 
thought of the battle, he flretched out his hand, and 
anfwered in a cheerful tone, " You will gain a glorious 

" vidlory 

• So Caefar calls him. His name In Plutarch is CraJJianus^ in Ap- 
pian Crjjftnui, 
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** vidlory, and I fhall have your praife this day,, either 
** alive or dead." In purfuance of this promife, he ad- 
vanced the foremoft, and many following to fupport him, 
he charged into the midft of the enemy. They foon took 
to their fwords, and numbers were (lain ; but as Craftinus 
was making his way forward, and cutting down all before 
him, one of Pompey's men flood to receive him, and 
pulhed his fword in at his mouth with fuch force that it 
went through the nape of his neck. Craftinus thus killed, 
the fight was maintained with equal advantage on both 
fides, 

Pompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, 
but often diredled his eyes to the left, and loil time m 
waiting to fee what execution his cavalry would do there. 
Mean while they had extended their fquadrons to furround 
Caefar, and prepared to drive the few horfe he had placed 
in front, back upon the foot. At that inftant Caefar gave 
the fignal : Upon which, his cavalry retreated a little ♦ ; 
and the fix cohorts, which confuted of three thoufand. 
men, and had been placed behind the tenth legion, ad- 
vanced to furround Pompey's cavalry ; and coming clofe 
up to them, raifed the points of their javelins, as thcpr 
had been taught, and aimed them at the face f» Their 
adverfaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the leaft previous idea of this, could 
not parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned 
their backs, or covered their eyes with their hands, and 
foon fled with great difhonour. Caefar's men took no care 
to purfue them, but turned their force upon the enemy's 
infantry, particularly upon that wing, which, now Grip- 
ped of its horfe, lay open to the attack on all fides. The 
fix cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the 
tenth legion charged them in front ; and they, who had 
hoped to furround the enemy, and now, inflead of that, 

(aw 

Amiot and Dacier tranflate this paflage as we have done ; thougliy 
with a comma after avyiXua-iv ; It may poflibly bear the fenfe whi(^ 
the Latin and the former Englifh tranflator have given it ; namely» 
that they were placed there to prevent the tenth legion from being 
furrounded, but that does not appear to be a natural conftruftioo. 

•|- Milesj ferifacUm, 

4 
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ikw themfelves furrounded, made but a Ihort refiflance, 
and then took to precipitate flight. 

By the great duft that was raifed, Pompey conjeftured 
the fate of his cavalry ; and it is hard to fay what pafled 
in his mind at that moment. He appeared like a man 
inoon-flruck and diftraded ; and without confidering that 
he was Pompey the Great, or fpeaking to any one, he 
quitted the ranks, and retired flep by ftep towards hi« 
^carpp. A fcene which cannot be better painted than iu, 
Xhefe verfes of Homer * : 

But partial Jove efpoufing Hc£lor*s part, 

Shot heav'n-bred horror through the Grecian's heart ; 

Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's prefence grown, 

Aniaz*d he ftood, with terrors not his own. 

0!er his broad back his nnoony (hield he threw^ 

And glaring round by tardy fteps withdrew. Pofe. 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he fat 
idown, and uttered not a word, till at laft, upon finding 
that feme of the enemy entered the camp with the fugi- 
tives, he faid, " What! into my camp too I" After this 
ihort exclamation, he rofe up, and dreiling himfelf in a 
manner fuitable toliis fortune, privately withdrew f . All 
^he other legions fled ; and a great flaughter was made in 
the camp, of the fervants and others who had the care of 
the tents* But Afmius PoUio, who then fought on Caefar's 

fide, 

'* In the eleventh book of the Itiad, where he is fpeaking of the 
ffllght of Ajax before Heftor. 

•f Caefar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp made 
•A vigorous rcfiftance ; but being at length overpowered, fted to a neigh- 
bouring mountain, Where he refolvcd to inveft them. But before he 
iiad finiihed his lines, want of water obliged them 'to abandon that 
^ft, and retire towards Lariffa. Caefar purfued the fugitives at the 
bead of four legions, (not of the fourth legion, as the authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory erroneoufly fay,) and after fix miles march came up 
with them, B<it they not daring to engage troops fluftied with viftory, 
•fled for refuge to a high hill, the foot of which was watered by a little 
river. Though Ctefar's men were quite fpcnt, and ready to faint with 
iChe exceOSve heat and the fatigue of the whole day, yet, by his obliging 
mianner, he prevailed upon them to cut off the conveniency of the wa- 
-ter from the enemy by a trench. Hereupon, the unfortunate fugitives 
came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implored the cle- 
Riency of the conqueror. This they all did, except fomc fenators, 
'who» as it was now night, efcaped in the dark. Vide Cms* Bell, 
liv. ill. 8o» 
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fidci aflures us, that of the regular troops there were not 
above fix thoufand men kilfed *. 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a fpe^acle 
which fhewed^ in ftrong colours, the vanity and folly of 
Pompcy's troops. All the tents were crowned with myrtle ; 
the beds were ftrewed with flowers ; the tables covered 
with cups, and bowls of wine fet out. In ihort, every 
thing had the appearance of preparations for fex^s and 
facrifices, rather than for men going out to battle. .To 
fuch a degree had their vain hopes conupted them, and 
with fuch a fenfelefs confidence they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little diflance from the 
camp, he quitted his horfe. He had very few people 
about him ; and, as he faw he was not purfued, he went 
»foftIy on, wrapt up in fuch thoughts as, we may fuppofe a 
man to have, who had been ufed for thirty-four years to 
conquer and carry all before him, and now in his old age 
firft came to know what it was to be defeated and to fly. 
We may eafily conjedure what his thoughts muft be, when 
in one Ihort hour he had loft the glory and the power 
which had been growiiig up amidft fo many wars and 
conflids ; and he who was lately guarded with fuch armies 
of horfe and foot, and fuch great and powerful fleets, 
was reduced to fo mean and contemptible an equipage, 
that his enemies, who were in fearch of him, could not 
know him. 

He pafled by LariflTa, and came to Tempe, where burn- 
ing with thirft, he threw himfelf upon his face, and drank 
out of the river ; after which, he paffed through the val- 
ley, and went down to the fea-coaft. There he fpent the 
remainder of the night in a poor fiflierman's cabin. Next 
m«rning, about break of day, he went on board a fmall 
river-boat, taking with him fuch of his company as were 
freemen. The flaves he difmiffed, bidding them go to 
Cxfar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coalling along, he faw a Ihip of burthen juft 
ready to fail ; the mafter of which was Peticius, a Roman 
citizen, who, though not acquainted with Pomf)ey, knew 
him by fight. It happened, that this man, the night be- 
fore, dreamed he faw Pompey come and talk to him, not 

ia 



• GaHiirfa\s, that m all there were fifteen thouiand killed* and 
twenty-tour thoufand taken prifoners. 
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in the figure he had formerly known him, but in mean 
and melancholy circumftances. He was giving the paf- 
fengers an account of his dream, as perfons, who have a 
great deal of time upon their hands, love to difcourfe 
about fuch matters ; when, on a fudden, one of the ma- 
rihers told him, he faw a little boat rowing up to him 
from the land, and the crew making figns, by fhakinig 
their garments and ftretching out their hands. Upon this, 
Peticius flood up, and could diftineuiih Pompey amoi^ 
them, in the fame form as he had feen him in his dream. 
Then beating his head for forrow, he ordered the feajnen 
to let down the (hip's boat, and held out his hand to 
Pompey to invite him abbard ; for by his drefs he per- 
ceived hi» change of fortune. Therefore, without wait- 
ing for any farther application, he took him up, and fuch 
of his companions as he thought proper, and then hoifted 
iail. The perfons Pompey took with him, were the two 
Lentttli and Favonius ; and a little after, they faw king 
Deiotarus beckoning to them with great earneftnefs from 
the fhore, and took him up likewife. The mafter of the 
ihip provided them the beft fupper he could, and when it 
was almoft ready, Pompey, for want of a fervant, was 
going to wafh himfelf, but Favonius feeing it, ftepped up, 
and both wafhed and anointed him. All the time he was 
on board, he continued to wait upon him in all the offices 
of a fervant, even to the wafliing of his feet and pro- 
viding his fupper ; infomuch, that one who few the un- 
afFcded fimplicity and iincere attachment with which Fa- 
vonius performed thefe offices, cried out, 

— The generous mind adds dignity 
To every sl&, and nothing miibeconnes it. 

Pompey in the courfe of his voyage, failed by Amphi- 
polis, and from thence fleered for Mitylene^ to take up 
Cornelia and his fon. As foon as he reached the iiland, 
be fent a meflenger to the town with news far different 
from what Cornelia expefted. For, by the flattering ac- 
counts which many officious perfons had given her, fhe 
underftood, that the difpute was decided at Dy rrhachiam, 
and that nothing but the purfuit of Caefar remained to be 
attended to* ' The meflenger finding her pofTefied with 
fuch hopes, had not power to make the ufnal falutations ; 
but exprefHng the greatnefs of Pompey 's misfortunes by his 

F^ume //^« G tears 
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rtears rather than wo* ds, only told her, " She mxxft make 
*'- ha-fte, if ^e had a mind to fee Pompey with one (hip 
^* only, and that not his own," 

At this news Cornelia threw herfelf upon the ground^ 
where ihe lay a long time iafenilble and fpeechlefs. At lafl, 
coming to herfelf, ihe perceived there was no time to be 
loil in tears and lamentations, and there^re haftened 
through the town to the fea. Pompey ran to meet her« axxd 
received her to his arms ^s fhe was juH going to fall* 
While fhe hun^ upon his neck, ihe thus addreiied him : 
" I fee, my dear huiband, your prefent unhappy condition 
"' is the cffefl of my ill fortune, and not yours. Alas ! 
*' how are you reduced to one poor veifel, who, hefore 
^' your marriage with Cornelia, traverfed this fea with five 
** hundred galleys i Why did you come to fee me, and 
*' ;not rather leave me to my evil dcfliny, who Jiave loaded 
** you too with fuch a weight of calamities i How happy 
'•' had it been for me to have died before I he^rd that 
" Publius, my firA huiband^ was killed by the Parthiansi 
*' How wife, had I fallowed him to the grave, as I once 
>** intended ? What Jiave I lived for iince, but to bring 
** misfortunes up(m Pompey the Great * ?^* 

Such, we are affuired, was the ipeech of Cornelia ; and 
Pompey anfwercd, ** Till this moment, Cornelia, you 
*' have experienced nothing but^e fmiles of fortune; ajid 
•' it was me who deceived you, becaufe ihe flayed with 
^' me longer than (he commonly does with her ^vouritea. 
•• But, fated as we are, we muft bear thisxeverfe, and 
•' make another trial of her. JFoj it is no more improb- 
" able, that we may emerge from this poor condition, and 
•' rife to great things again, than it was, that we ihould 
*' fall from great things into this poor .condition." 

Cornelia ithen fent to the city for her moft valuable 
vmoveabks and her iervants. The people of Mitylene came 
,to pay ,thw reijpe^3 tp Pompey, and to invite bun to their 

city- 

* -Cornelia It r«preiVnted by Lucan, too, as imputing the misfortunes 
,ef Pompey .to her alliance with him ^ and it feems, from one part c;f 
iicr fpeech on this occafion, that (he JiouM have been gt^n to Csfiir. 
O ntinyn Tlnlamos i&Tj&<:aefiffii ttbnrl 

J( there were any thing in this, it might have beeiva material canfe o^ 
the qoarrel between Ciefar and Pompey, as the latter, by means of tbift 
AUiance» muA haveftrengthened himfeif withthe Cra(Banintereft: For 
4C«ni«li» was the r«Ud •tPablius^raiTusy the ion of Marcus 4PrM&ts> 
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City. But he refufed to go, and bade t^em fur render them- 
felves to the conqueror without fear ; *' For Caefar," he 
told them« " had great clemenjcy." After this, he turned 
to Cratippus the philofopher, who was come from the town 
to fee him, and began to complain a little of Providence, 
and exprefs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus made 
fome conceflions, and, turning the difcourfe, encouraged 
him to hope better things ; that he might not give him 
pain, by an unieafonable oppodtion to his arguments; elfe 
he might have anfwered his objedlions againfi Providence, 
by (hewing, that the itate^ and indeed the conflitution, was 
in fttch dilorder, that it was necefTary it fhould be changed 
^ito a monarchy. Or this one queflion would have filenced 
him, ** How do we know, Pompey, that, if you had con- 
•* quered, you would have made a better ufe of ;^ our good 
*' fortune than Caefar?'* But we muft leave the determi- 
nations of heaven to its fuperior wifdom. 

As foon as his wife and his friends were embarked, he 
fet fail, and continued his courfe, without touching at any 
port, except for water and provifions, till he came to At- 
talia, a city of Pamphylia. There h« was joined by fome 
Cilician galleys ; and befide picking up a number of 
foldiers, he found in a little time fixty fenators about him. 
Whea he was informed that his fleet was llUl entire, an4 
that Cato was gone to Africa with a confiderable body of 
inen which he had colleded after their flight, he lamented 
to his friends his great error, in fufFering himfelf to be 
^rced into an engagement at land, and making no ufe of 
thofe forces, in which he was confefledly ftronger ; nor 
even taking care to fight near his fleet, that, in cafe of his 
meeting with a check at land, he might have been fupplied 
from lea with another army, capable of making head 
againft the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater miftake in 
Pompey 's whole condudt, nor a more ren^arkable inftance^ 
of CseOir's generalfhip, than in removing the fcene of 
jidion to fuch a diilance from the naval forces. 

HoVvever, as it was neceflary to undertake fomethihg 
nvith the fmall means he had left, he fent to fom^ cities, 
and ikiled to others himfelf, to raife money, and to get a 
iupply of men for his ihips. But knowing the extraor- 
.di^ary celerity of the enemy's motions, he was afraid he, 
might be before-hand with him, and feize all that he was 
preparing. He, therefore, began to think of retiring t© 
G z ^me 
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ibmc afylum, and propofed the matter in council. They 
could not think of any province in the Roman empire that 
would afford a fafe retreat ; and when they cafl their eyes 
on the foreign kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, as 
the moll likely to receive and protedl them in their prefent 
weak condition, and afterwards to fend them hack with a 
force fuiHcient to retrieve their affairs. Others were of 
opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba in 
particular. But Theophanes of Lefbos obfervfed, it was 
madnefs to leave Egypt, which was diftant but three days 
fail. Belldes, Ptolemy *, who was growing towards man* 
hood, had particular obligations to Pompey on his father's 
account : And ihould he go then, and put himfelf in the 
hands of the Parthians, the moft perfidious people in the 
world ? He reprefented what a wrong meafure it would b^, 
if, rather than truft to the clemency of a noble Roman, 
who was his father-in-law, and be contented with the fe- 
cond place of eminence, he would venture his perfon 
with Arfaces f, by whom even Craffus would not be taken 
alive. >He added, that it would be extremely abfard to 
carry a young woman, of the family of Scipio among bar- 
barians, who thought power conlifted in the,difplay of in- 
folence and outrage; and where, if ihe efcapedun viola ted, 
it would be believed fhe did not, after Ihe had been with 
thofe who were; capable of treating her with indignity. Jt 
is faid, this laft confideration only, prevented his march- 
ing to the Euphrates ; but it is fome doubt with us, whe- 
ther it was not rather his fate, than his opinion, which 
directed his fteps another -way. 

When it was determined that they ihould feek for refuge 
in Egypt, he fet fail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in jl 
Seleucian galley. The reft accompanied him, fome in 
fhips of war, and fome in merchantmen : And they made a 

. fafe voyage. Being informed that Ptolemy was with his 
army at Pcluiium, where he was engaged in war with his 
iifter, he proceeded thither, and fent a meffenger before him 

. to notify his arrival, and to intreat the king's protection, 

Ptolemy 

* This was Ptolenr.y Dionyfius, the foij of Ptolemy Auletes, who 
died in the year of Rome 704, which was the year before the battled 
f Pharfalia. He was now in his fourteenth year. 

■f From this paiTage it appears, that Arfaces was the common name 
^of the kings of Parthia. For i^ was not the proper name of thcr kijjj 
4ljeri upon the throne, nor of him who wae at war with Craffu.8. 
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Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime 
minifter, called a council of his ablell officers ; though 
their advice had no more weight than he was pleafed to 
allow it. He ordered each, however, to give his opinion. 
But who can, without indignation, confider, that the fate 
of Pompey the Great was to be determined by Photinus, 
an eunuch, by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was 
Hired to teach the. prince rhetoric, and by Achillas, an 
Egyptian.? Foramong the king's chamberlains and tutors, 
thefe had the greateU influence over him, and were the 
perfons he-moU confulted*- Pompey lay at anchor at Tome 
diftance from the place, waiting the determination of thii 
refpedlable board ; while he thought it beneath him to be 
indebted to Caefar for his fafety. The council were di- 
vided in their opinions ; fome advifmg the prince to give 
him an honourable reception,-^ and others to fend him aa 
order to depart. . But Theodotus, to difplay his eloquence. 
infilled that both. were;, wrong. - "If you receive hini," 
feid he, ** you will have Csefar for your enemy, and Pom- 
** pey for your mafter* If you order him off, Pompey- 
*f may one day revenge the afFront> and Caefar refent your 
'^ not having' put him in his hands : The beft method, 
'* tbereibre, is to fend for him, and put him to death. By 
•;* this means you will do Casfar a favour, and have 
" nothing to fear from Pompey ►? He added, with a 
fmile, ** Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved ofy th« execution of it was 
committal to Achillas. In confequence of which, he took 
with-him Septimius, who had formerly been one of Pom- 
pey *s officers, and Saivius, who had alfo adled under him 
as a centurion, with three or four affiftants, and made up 
to Pompey's (hip, where his principal friends and officers 
had affembled, to fee how the affair went on. When the/ 
perceived there was nothing magniiicent in their reception, 
nor fuitable to the hopes which Theophanes had con- 
ceived, but that a few men only, in a fi(hing-b6at, came to 
wait upon them, fuch want of refpeft appeared a fufpicious 
circumflance ; and they advifed Pompey, while he was out 
of the reach of miffive weapons, to get out to the main fea. 
Mean time, the boat approaching, Septimius fpoke firll, 
addrefling Pompey, in Latin, by the title oflmperator. Then 
Achillas ialuted him in Greek, and defired him to come 
into the boat, becaufe the water was very fhallow towards 
G 3 the 
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the fliore, and a galley muft ftrikc upon the fands. At 
the fame time they faw feveral of the king's fhips getting 
ready, and the (hore covered with troops, fo that if they 
would have changed their minds, it was then too late ; be- 
fides, their diftruft would have ftirnilhed the affaflins with 
a pretence for their injuflice. He, therefore, embraced 
Cornelia, who lamented his fad exit before it happened ; 
and ordered two centurions, one of his cnft-anchifed flaves, 
named Philip, and a fervant called Scenes, to get into the 
boat before him. When Achillas had hold of his hand> 
and he was going to ftep in himfelf, he turned ta his wife 
and fon, and repeated that verfe of Sophocles, 

Seek* ft thou a tyrant's door ? then farewel freedom I 
Tho* FREE as air before > ■ 

Thefe were the lafl words he fpoke to them. 

As there was a coufiderable diflance between the galley 
and the fhore, and he obfcrved that not a man in the boat 
ihewed him the leaft civility, or even fpoke to him, be 
looked at Septimius, and faid, *' Methinks, I remember 
*' yon to have been my fellow-foldicr ;" but he anfwered 
only with a nod, without tcllifving any regard or friend- 
lliip. A profound filence again taking place^ Pompey 
took out a paper, in which he had written a fpeech in 
Greek, that he defigned to make to Ptolemy, andamnfed 
himfelf with reading it. 

When they approached the (hore, Corhelia> with her 
friends in the galley, watched the event with great an- 
xiety. She was a Kttle encouraged, when fhc faw a num- 
ber of the king's great officers coming down to the ftrand, 
in all appearance to receive her hulband and do him ho- 
nour. But the moment Pompey was taking hold of Phi- 
lip's hand, to raife him with more eafe, Septimius came 
behind, and run him through the body 5 after which Sal- 
vias and Achillas alfo drew their fwords. Pompey tooic 
his robe in both hands, and covered his face ; and without 
faying or doing the leaft thing un worth jr of him, fubmitted 
to his fate ; only uttering a groan, while they defpatched 
him with many blows. He was then juft fifty-nine years- 
old, for he wias killed the day after his birth-day*. 

Cornelia, 

• Some divines, in faying that Pompey never profpcrcd after he prc- 
fumed to enter the fan^uary in the temple at Jcrufalcm, intimi»tc-, that 

hi* 
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Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon feeing: 
Ikim murdered, gave a. fliriek that was heard to the ihorc, 
and weighed anchor immediately. Their flight was aihfted 
by a briflt gale, as they got out more to fea ; £o that the 
Egyptians gave up their delign of purfuing them. 

The murderers having cut off Pompey's head, threw tha 
body out of the boat naked, and left it expofed to all who 
were deiirous of fuck a fight. Philip flayed till their cu- 
Eioiity was fatisficd, and then wafhea. the body with fea- 
"water, and wrapped it in one of his own garments, becaufe 
ie had nothing elfeat hand* The next thin^ was to look 
out for wood for the fimeraUpile ; and cafling his eyes 
over the fhore, he fpied the old remains of a filhing-boat ; 
which, though not large, would make a fufHcient pile for 
a poor naked, body that was not quite entire. 

While he was collefting the pieces of plank and putting 
them together, an old Roman, who had made fome of his 
firfl campaigns under Fompey,, came up, and faid to Philip, 
*^ Who are you that are preparing the funcrAl of Pompey- 
«* the Great ?" Philip anfwered, " I am his frcedman." 
♦* But you fhall not,'* faid the old Roman, " have this 
** honour entirely to yourfel£ As a work of piety ofFtfr* 
•* itfelf, let me have a ilhare in it ; that I may not ab/olutely 
*' repent my having pafTed fo many years in a foreign* 
*' country ; but, to compdnfate many misfortunes, may 
*' have the confolation of doing fome of the lafl honours *» 
•' to the greatefl general Rome ever produced.*' In this 
manner was the funeral of Pompey conduced. 

Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what 
had pafTed, becaufe he was upon his voyage from Cyprus*, 
arrived upon the Egyptian fhpre, and, as he was coafling. 
along, faw the funeral pile^ and Philip, whom he did not 
yet know, flanding by it. Upon which he faid to himfelf, 
" WIio has finifhed his days, and is going to leave his 
*^ remains upon this fhore?*' adding, after a fhort paufe> 
with a figh, *' Ah I Pompey the Great ! perhaps thou 
'* mayfl: be the man.'* Lentulus foon after went on ihore,. 
And was taken and flain. 

G 4 Such. 

bis misfortunes were owing to that profanation ; but wc forbear, with 
Plutarch, to comment upon the providential determinations of the 
Supreme Being. Indeed he fell a facriiice to as vile a fct of people as he 
had before infult^d, for, the Jews excepted, there was not upon eartl^ 
M. more defpicable race of men than the cowardly cruel E$ypttinu 
♦ Of touching and wrapping up the bod/. ^^^, ,^^^ ^^ ^oogie 
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Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for Cx&r, 
he arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in 
great diforder. When they came to prefent the head, he 
turned from it, and the perfon that brought it, as a fight 
of herror. He received the feal, but it was with tears. 
The devipe was a lion holding a fword. The two affaffins, 
Achillas and Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, be- 
ing defeated in battle, periftied in the river, Theodotus, 
the rhetorician, efcaped the vengeance of Caefar, by leaving 
Egypt ', but he wandered ^bout, a miferable fugitive, and 
was hated wherever he went. At laft, Marcus Brutus, 
who killed Casfar, found the wretch, in 'his province of 
Afia, and put him to death, after having made him fufFer 
the moft exquifite tortures. The afhes of Pompey were 
carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands near 
AJba*. 



AGESII^AUS AND POMPEY 

COMPARE£>. 

Ouch is the account we had to give of the lives of 
thefe two great men ; and, in drawing up the parallel, 
we (hall previoufly take a Ihort furvey of the difFerence ia 
their charadlers. 

, In the firft place, Pompey rofe to power, and eftablifhed 
his reputation, by juft and laudable means; partly by 

the 

* Pompey has, In z\\ appearance, and in all confideratlons of his cha- 
rafler, had le'^s jufticc done him by hiftorians, than any other man of 
Ills time. His popular humanity, his military and political (kill, his 
prudence, (which he fomctimes unfortunately gave up) his natural bra- 
very and gcnercfity,his conjugal virtues, which (though fometimes im- 
peached) were, both naturally and morally great; his caufe, which was 
certainly, in its original interefts, the caofe of Rome ; all thefe cir- 
cumftances intitled him to a more diftinguiftied and more refpedtable 
charaAer than any of his hiftorians have thought proper to afford him. 
One circumftance, indeed, renders the accounts that the writers, who 
rofc after the eftablifhed monarchy, have given of his oppofition, per- 
fedly reconcileable to the prejudice which appears againft him j or ra- 
ther to the relu£^ance which they have ftiewn to that pra^fe which they 
fecmed to have felt that'he deferved •• When the commonwealth was no 
more, and the fupporttrs of its interefts had fallen with it, then hiftory 
itfelf, not to mention poetry, departed from its proper privileg^e ofim- 
partiality, and even Plutarch made a'facrifice to imperial power. 
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the ftrength of his own genius, and partly by his fervices 
to ^ylla, in freeing Iti^ly from various attempts of def- 
potilm. Whereas Agefilaus came to the throne, by me- 
thods equally immoral and irreligious ; for it was by ac- 
cufing Leotychidas of baftardy, whom his brother had ac- 
knowledged as his Jegitimate fon, and by eluding the 
oracle relative to a lame king *. 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due refped to Sylia 
during his life, and took care to fee his remains honourably 
interred, notwithftanding the oppoiition it met with from 
Lepidus ; and afterwards he gave his daughter to Fauftus, 
the fon of Sylla. On the other hand, Ageiilaus (hook oiF 
Lyfander upon a flight pretence, and treated him with 
great indignity. Yet the fervices Pompey received from 
Sylla were not greater than thofe he had rendered him ; 
whereaa Agefilaus was appointed king of Sparta by Ly- 
^der's means, and afterwards captain-general of Greece, 
In the third place, Pompey 's offences againA the laws 
and the conftitution, were principally owing to his al- 
liances, to his fupporting either Cagfar or Scipio (whofe 
daughter he had married) in their unjuil demands. Agefi- 
laus not only gratified the pafTion of his fon, by fparing the 
life of Sphodrias, whofe death ought to have atoned for 
the injuries he had done the Athenians : But he likewife 
Screened Phoebidas, who was guilty of an egregious in- 
fradlion of the league with the Thebans, andit was vifibly 
for the fake of his crime that he took him into his pro-* 
tedlion. In fliort, whatever troubles Pompey brought upon 
the Romans, either through ignorance, or a timorous com- 
plaifance for his friends, Agefilaus brought as great dif- 
trelTes upon the Spartans, through a fpirit of oblliaacy 
and refentment ; for fuch was the fpirit that kindled the 
Bototian war. 

If, when we. are menioning their faults, we may take 
notice of their fortune, the Romans could have no previous 
idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedaemonians were 
Miciently forwarned of the danger of a lame reign, and 
yet Agefilaus wouid not fuffer them to avail ihemlelvcs of 
that warning f. Nay, fuppofing Leotychidas a mere 

granger, 

• See iliC Life of Agefilaus. 

t It Is trtie, the litter part of Aj^efiljus's rclgn was unfcrtunat?, 

but the misfortunes were owing to his malice againll vhc Thebans ard 

O5 to 
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ftranger, and as much a baftard as he was ; yet the hmitf 
of Eurytion could eafily have fuppHed Sparta with a king 
wiio was neither fpurious, nor maimed, had not Lyfander 
been induftrious enough to render the oracle obfcure for 
the fake of Agefilaos. 

As to their political tali^ts, there liever was a foer mea-* 
fure than that of Agefilaus, when, in the diftrefs of tte 
Sparuns how to proceed againft the fugitives after the 
battle of Leudra, he decreed that the laWs ftiottld be filent 
for that day. We have nothing of Pompey's that can 
poffibly be compared to it. On the contrary, he thought 
himfelf exempted froln obferving the laws he had made, 
and tliat his tra^ifgreffing themfhewed his friends his (hperior 
power: Whereas Ageiuaas, when linder a neceffity of con- 
travening the laws, to fave a number of citiaens, found 
out an expedient which faved both the laws and the cri- 
-minals. I muft alfo reckon among his political virtues, 
his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of the ftytaU^ 
which ordered hifti to leave Afia in the height of his fac- 
cefs. For he did not, like Pompey, ferve the confmon- 
wealth only in affairs which contributed to his own greait- 
nefs ; ^the good of his country was his grebt objedi, and, 
with a view to that, he renounced fiich power and fo mu^ih, 
glory as no man had either before or after him* cxcejJt 
Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light^ and confider thrcit 
military performances; the trophies which Pompey ere6led 
were fo numerous, the armies he led fo pdwei*&l, and the 
pitched battles he won fo extraordinary, that I fuppofe 
Xenophon himfelf would not compare the vidldries of Agc- 
filaus with them \ thougli that hiftorian, on account of his 
other excellencies, has been indulged the peculiar privi- 
lege of faying what he pleafed of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their' behaviour 
to their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. Agefi- 
laus was bent upon enflaving Thebes, and deilroyed Mef- 
fcne; the former the city from which his family fprung, the 

latter 



to bis fighting contrary to the laws of Lycurgut) the fame enemy (b 
frequently, that he taught them to beat him at laft. 

T^everthelefs, the oracle, as we have obferved in a former note, pro^ 
bftbly meant the lamenefs of the kingdom, in having but one king in- 
ikad of two, and not the lamenefs of the king. 
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latter Sparta's filler colony * rand in the attempt he wr$ 
»ear ruining Sparta itfelf. On the other hand, Pompey, 
after he had conquered the pirates, bellowed cities.on fuch 
as were wijling to change ineir way of life ; and when h^ 
might have led Tigranes, king of Armenia, captive at the 
\dieels of his chari^ot, he rather chofe to make him an ally ; 
cxn which occafion he madeufe of that memorable expref- 
lion, •* I prefer the. glory that will iaft for ever, to that of. 
•* a day." 

But if the pre-eminence in^ .military virtue is to be de- 
cided by fuch a^ons and counfels as are moft charaflerif- 
tical of the great and wife commander, we (hall find that 
the Lacedasmonian leaves the Roman far behind. In the 
firft place, he never abandoned his city, though- it was • 
befieged by feventy.thoufand.men, while he had but a. 
handful of men to oppoie them with> and thofe lately de- 
feated in the battle of. Leudtra. . But Pompey f, upon 
Caefar's advancing with five thoufand three hundred men 1 
only, and taking one little town in Italy, left Rome in a 
panic; either, meanly yielding to fo trifling a force, or 
failing in his intelligence of meir real numocrs. In his 
flight he carried ofFhis own wife and children, but he left 
tbofe of the other citizens in a defenceleifs ftate ; when he 
oaght either to have flayed and conquered for his country, , 
or to iiave accepted fuch conditions as the conqueror might 
impofe, who was both his felJow-citizep and his relation. 
A little while before, he thought it infupportable to pro- - 
long the teriji of his commiffion, and to grant him another 
confulfhip ; and now he fpffered him to take pofleffion of 
the city^ and to tell Metellus, " That he confidered.him, , 
** and all the other inhabitants, as his prifoners." 
^ If it is the principal bufinefs cf{ a general, to know how 
to. bring the enemy to a battle when he is ilronger, and i 
hpw to avoid being compelled to one when he is weaker,., 

Agefilaus > 

• For Hercules WW bom at Thebes, and Meffcfte was a cr lony of the 
IferaoKdse, as well as Sparta. The Latin and Prench tranflations have : 
miAalsen'tbeieoiejof this paffage. 

+ Here U afiovhcc egr^ious jiiftanoe of Plmarch*s prejudice againft 
the charafter of Pompey. It is ceruin iliat he left n^t Rome till he was ^ 
well convinced of the impoffibiiity of maintaining it a^ainft the arms 
of Caefar. For he was not only coming againft it with a force much 
more powerful than is here mentioned} bpt he ha4 rendered even.a 
fiege wpneccffary, by a previous dlilribution of his gold amoogft the-- 
citizens. 
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Agefilaqs underftood that ride perfedly well, and, by ob- 
ferving it, continued always invincible. But Pompey 
could never take Caefor at a dlfadvantage ; on the contrary, 
he fuffered Ccefar to take the advantage of him, by being 
brought to hazard all in an a£lion at land. The confe- 
quence of which was, that Csefar became mailer of his 
treafures, his proviiionst and the fea itfelf, when he might 
have preferved them all, had he known how to avoid a 
battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in this cafe> 
it refleds the greateft dilhonour upon a general of his 
experience. If a young officer had been fo much difpirited 
and difturbed by the tumults and clamours among his 
troops, as to depart from his .better judgment, it would 
have been pardonable. But for Pompey the Great, whofe 
camp the Romans called their country, and whofe tent 
their fenate, while they gave the name of rebels and 
traitors to thofe who flayed and adled as praetors and con- 
fuls in Rome; for Pompey, who had never been known ta 
ferve as a private foldier, but had made all his campaigns 
with the greateft reputation as general ; for fuch a one ta 
be forced, by the feoffs of Favonlus and Domitius, and 
the fear of being called Agamemnon, to riik the fate of 
the whole empire, and of liberty, upon the caft of a fingle 
die— ^who can bear it? — If he dreaded only prefent in- 
famy, he ought to have made a ftand at firft, and to, have 
fought for the city of Rome ; and not, after calling his 
flight a manoeuvre of Themiftocles, to look upon the .de- 
laying a battle in ThefTaly as a difhonour. For the gods 
had not appointed the fields of Pharfelia as the lifts ia 
which he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor was. 
he fummoned by a herald to make his appearance there> 
or other wife forfeit the palm to another. There were in- 
numerable plains and cities ; nay, his command of the fea 
left the whole earth to his choice, had he been determined 
to imitate Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, * or Agefilaus. 
himfelf.^ 

Agefilaus certainly had no lefs tumults to encounter in 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and 
fight for his dominions : nor were the calumnies and San- 
ders he met with in Egypt from the madnefs of the king 
lefs grating, when he advifed that prince, to lie ftill for a, 
time. Yet by purfuing the fagc meafures he had iirft fixed 

upon. 
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upon, he not only faved the Egyptians in fpite of them- 
felves, but kept Sparta from finking in the earthquake 
that threatened her ; nay, he eredcd there the beft trophy 
imaginable againft the Thebans ; for, by keeping the 
Spartans from their ruin, which they were fo obftinately 
bent upon, he put it in their power to conquer afterward. 
Hence it was that Agefilaus was praifed by the perfons 
whom he had faved by violence ; and Pompey, who com- 
mitted an error in complaifance to others, was condemned 
by thofe who drew him into it. Some fay, indeed, that 
he was deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who, wanting 
to convert to his own ufe, the treafures he had brought 
from Afia, had concealed them for that purpofe, and 
haiiened the aftion under pretence that the fupplies would 
foon fail. But, fuppofmg tliat true, a general fhould not 
have fuffered himfeif to be fo eafily deceived, nor in con- 
feqaence of being fo deceived, have hazarded the lofs of 
all. Such are the principal ftrokes that mark their mili- 
tary charafters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out 
of neceiEty ; the other, without any necefiity or fulHcient 
caufe, lilted himfeif in the fervice of a barbarous prince, 
to raife a fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks. 
So that if we accufe the Egyptians for their behaviour to 
Pompey, the Egyptians blame Agefilaus as much for his 
behaviour to them. The one was betrayed by thofe in 
whom he put his truft ; the other was guilty of a breach 
of truft, in deferting thofe whom he went to fupport, and 
going over to their enemies. 



ALEXANDER,,&rm ^C- SU 

JLn this volume we Ihall give the Live3 of Alexander, 
the Great, and ofCa:far, who overthrew Pompey ; and, 
as the quantity of materials is fo great, we fhall only pre- 
mife, that we hope for indulgence though we do not give 
the alliens in full detail and with a fcrupulous exa£knefs,. 
but rather in a ftiort fummary ; fiiKe we are not writing 
Hiftorics, but Lives. Nor is it always in the moft 
diftioguiflied achievements that men's virtues or vices 
may be beft difcerned j, but very ofteh an aflion of. 
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finall note, a ihort faying,. or a Jefl, fh*U diiKnguyii a 
perfcm's real charadler, more than the greatqft fieges or. 
tiie moil impoi^tant battles. Therefore, as painters in their 
portraits labour tke likenefs in the facei and particalarly 
about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of mind moft 
appears, and run over the reH with a more carelefs Itand ; 
fo we muft be permitted to ftrikc off the features of the 
foul, in order to give a real likenefs of thefe great men» 
axid leave to others the circgmftantial detail. of. their la-: 
bours and achievements.' 

It is allowed .as certain j that Alexander was a defcend- 
sokt of Hercules by Caranus *, and of ^acus by Neopto- 
lemus. His father Philip is faid to have been initiated, 
when very yoimg, along with Olympic, in the myfteries 
at Samothracei and haviag conceived an <aiFe£lion for her, 
he obtained her in marriage of her brother Arymbas, to 
whom he applied, becaufe (he was left an orphan. TJit. 
night hefore the confnmmation of the marriage, fhc 
dreamed, that a thunder-bolt fell upon, her belly, which 
kindied a great fire, and that the flame extended itfclf *far 
and wide before it dif^ppeared* And fomc time after the. 
marriage, Philip dreamed that he feajed up the queen's 
womb with a feal, the impreffionof which he thought wa? a 
lion. Moft of the interpreters believed the dream announced, 
fome reafon to doubt the honour of. Olympias, and that 
Philip ought to look more clofely to her condu6t. But 
Ariftander of Telmefus faid, it only denoted that the 
oueen was pregnant ; for ^ feal is never put upon . any 
tiling that is empty ; and that the child would prove a 
boy, of a bold and lion-lik,e courage* A ferpentwas alfo 
feen lying by Olympias as fhe flept j which is faid to have 
cooled f hilip's afFeftions for her more than any thing, 
infomuch that he feldom repaired, to her bed aftervvards ; 
whether it was that he feared Come enchantment from her, 
or abftained from her embraces becaufe he thought them 
taken up by fome foperior being. 

Some 



* Caranus the lixteenth In defcent from Hercules, made himrelf 
mtfter- of Mac^onia in the 7car before Chdft 794; and Alexander 
the Great was the twenty^econd In defevnt from Caramiis j fo that 
from Hcrcttlei to Alexander there were thirty-eight generations. The 
defcent by Ms mother's fide. is not fo clear, there b^^^g many ^c^tQt 
wanting in it. It is /ufficient to know, thit 0]^mpm was the dau^h* 
tfr of Ncoptot^mus, arfd After to ArymbaSji 
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Simie, indeed, relate the affair in another manner* 
They tell v^s, that the women of this country were of old 
ejttremely fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, and the 
orgies of Bacchns ; and that they were called ChtiaTtes 
aiid MimalloHfiy becaafe in many things they imitated the 
Edonian fnd Thracian women about Mount Hsmirs ; front 
whom the Greek ^'(^xAthrefcuein feems to be derived, which 
fignifies the ejrercife of extravagant and fuperftitious obfer- 
vances. Olympias being remarkably ambitious of th«le 
infpirationsi atid defirous of giving the enthufiaftic folem- 
nities a more ftrange and horrid appearance, introduced' 
a numbfcr of large tame "{erjtents, which often creeping 
oat of the ivy and the myftic fens, and entwining about the ' 
T^rjlt/es and garlands, of the women, ftruckthc fpedatort 
with terror. 

Philip, however, npon this appearance *, fent Chiron^ 
of MegalopoUs to coixfuft the oracle at Delphi ; and we 
are told, Apollo commanded him to facrifice to Jupiter 
Ammon, and to pay his homage principally to that god; 
Is is alfo faid, he loft one of his eyes, which was that he 
applied to the chink Qf the door, when he faw the god in 
his wife's embraces in the form of a ferpent. According 
to Eratofthenes, Olympias, when fhe condufted Alexander 
oti his way in his ^rft expedition, privately difcovered to 
him the fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to behave 
with a dignity fuitable to his divine extraction. Others 
affirm, that fhe abfolutely rejeded it as an impious fidion, 
aAid ufed to fay, *' Will Alexander never leave embroiling' 
" me with Juno ?'* 

Alexander t was^om on the iixth of Hecatombceon J 
[July], which the Macedonians call Ltmi^ the fame day 
that the temple of Diana at Ephefiis was burnt ; upon 

which 

• Wc do ncit think' the word feta-f^a relates to the drcamj-bot to the 
appearing o( the fcrpcnt. 

f In the firft year of the hundred and fixth O^mpiad, before 
Chrift J54 

J ^lian (Var. Hlft. 1. ii. c 25.) fays cxprcfsly, that Alexander was 
bom and died in the fixth day of the month Tharg^Hon. But fuppofing 
Plutarch right in placing his birth in the month Hecatomboeon, y^t 
not that month, but Boedromion then anfwercd to tlic Macedonian, 
month Lous ; as appears clearly froip a letter of PhiKp's, ftiH prc- 
ferved in the Orations of Dcmofthenes, (in Orat. de'Coruna). In after 
thnesi indeed, the month Lous anfwered to HecatoAceon, which » . 
without doubt, was the caufe of Plutarch*s miftake. 
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xvhich Hegefias, the Magnefian, has uttered a conceit 
frigid enough to have extinguifhed the flames. " It is na^ 
^f wonder,*' faid he, " that the temple of Diana was 
*.' burnt, when Ihe was at a diftance, employed in bringing 
*f Alexander into the world." All the Magi who were 
then at Ephefus, looked upon the fire as a fign which be- 
tokened a much greater misfortune : they ran about the 
town, bsating their faces, and crying, " That the day had. 
** brought forth the great fcourge and dellroyer of Afia.". 

Philip had jufl taken the city of Potidica *, and three 
meflengers arrived the fame day with extraordinary tidings. 
The firft informed him that Parmenio had gained a great 
battle againfl the Illyrians ; the fecond, that his racc- 
horfe had won the prize at the Olympic games ; and the 
third, that Olympias was brought to bed of Alexander, 
ifis joy on that occaiion was great, as might naturally.be 
expe^ed ; and the foothfayers increafed it, by afluring^ 
him, that his fon, who was born in the midft of three 
vidlories, muft of courfe prove invincible. 

The ftatues of Alexander that molt refembled them, 
were thofe of Lylippus, who alone had his permifSon to 
r^prefent him in marble. The turn of his head, which 
leaned a little to one fide, and the quicknefs of his eye, in 
which many of his friends and fucceflbrs moft affefted to 
imitate him, were bell hit off by that artill. Apelles. 
painted him in the character of Jupiter armed with thjun^ 
der, but did not fucceed as to his complexion^ He over- 
charged the colouring, and made his {kin too brown ; 
whereas he was fair, with a tinge of red in his face and 
upon his breaft. We read in the memoirs of Ariftoxenus, 
that a moft agreeable fcent proceeded from his Ikin, and 
that his breath and whole body were fo fragrant, that 
they perfumed his under-garments. The caufe of this 
might poifibly be his hot temperament. ,For, as Theo- 
phralias conjedlur^s, it is the concoction . of, moifture by 
heat which produces fweet odours ; and hence it is that 
thofe - c6untrics Which are drieft, and moft parched with 
heat, produce fpices of the beft kind, and in the greateft 

quantity ; 

'•This is another miiftakje Porida?i was taken two years before, " 
\U. in the third year of die one hundred and third Olympiad; for 
vwhich we have again the authority of Demofthenes, who was Philip's 
coteropoxary, (jLOrat. cent. Leptinem) as well as pf Diodorus Sicalus, 
1. xvi. . - : ^ - / • ' 
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quantity ; the fun exhaling from the furface of bodies that 
moillure which is the inftrument of corruption. It feems 
to have been the fame heat of conftitution which made 
Alexander fo much inclined to drink, and fo fubjed to 
paflion. 

His continence fhewed itfelf at an early period. For, 
though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his other pur- 
fbits, he was not eafily moved by the pleafures of the 
body ; and if he tailed them, it was with great modera- 
tion. But there was fometjiing fuperlatively great and 
fublime in his ambition, far above his years. It was not 
all forts of honour that he courted, nor did he feek it in 
every track, like his father Philip, who was as proud of 
his eloquence as any fophifl could be, and who had the 
vanity to record his vidories in the Olympic chariot-race 
in the impreflion of his coins. Alexander, on the other 
hand, when he was alked by fome> of, the people about 
him, *' Whether he would not run in the Olympic race?", 
(for he was fwift of foot) anfwered, " Yes, if I had 
*' kings for my antagonills." It appears that he. had a 
perfeS averfion to the whole exercife of wreflling*. For, 
though he exhibited many other forts of games and pub- 
lic diverlionSj in whjch he propofed prizes for tragic poets, 
for muficians who pradifed upon the flute and lyre, and 
for rhapfodifts too ; though he entertai|ied the people with 
the hunting of all manner of wild beafts, and with fencing 
or fighting with the flafF, yet he gave no encouragement 
to boxing or to the Pancratium f. 

AmbaSadors from Perfia happened to arrive in the 
abfence of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving 
them in his ftead, gained upon them greatly by his polite- 
nefs and folid fenfe. He aflced them no childiQi or trifling 
queftion, but inquired the diilances of places, and the 
roads through the upper provinces of Afia ; he defired to 
be informed of the charader of their king, in what manner 
he behaved to his enemies, and in what the ftrength and 
power of Perfia confided. The ambafladors were ftruck 
with admiration, and looked upon the celebrated ftirewd- 
^ ncfs 

• Phjiopcemen, like him had an averfion for wreftling, bccaufe all 
the exercifes which fit a n*ian to excel in it, make him unfit for war. 

f If it be aflced how this ftiews that Alexander did not love wrgft- 
ling, the anfwcr is, the Pancratium was a mixture of boxing and 
vrcftling. 
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nefs of Philip as nothing in comparifon of the lo&y and 
ttiterpriiing genius of his fon.. Accordingly, whenever 
news was bronght that Philip had taken fome ftrone town,, 
Or won fome great battle, the young man, inflead of ap* 
pearing delighted witkit, ufed to fay to his companions, 
•' My father will go on conquering, till there be nothing 
*' extraordinary left for you and me to do." As neithei^ 
pleafure nor riches, but valour and glory were his great 
objeds, he thought, that in proportion, as the dominion* 
he was to receive from hi^ father, grew greater there would 
be lefs room for him to diftineuiih himfelf. Every new 
acquifition of territory he confideredas a dimunition of his. 
fcene of adion ; for he did not defire to inherit a kingdom 
that would bring him opulence, luxury, and pleafore, but 
one th^t would aftbrd him. wars,, cpnflifts, and all the ex- 
ercife of great ambition* 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidas, 
a relation of the queen's, and a man of great fe verity of! 
manners, was at the head of them. He did not like the^ 
name of preceptor, though the employment was import- 
ant and honourable; and, indeed, his dignity and alliance 
to the royal family gave him the title of the prince's go-, 
iremor. He who had both the name and bufinefs of pre- 
ccjptof, was Lyfimachus, the Arcananian; a man who had 
ijeither merit nor. politenefs, nor any thing to recommend; 
him^ but his calling himfelf Phoenix; Alexander, Achilles;, 
and Philip, Peleus. This procured him fome attention,, 
and the fecond place about the prince's perfon. 

When Philonicus, the Theffalian, offered the horfe 
named Bucephalus in faie to Philip, at the price of thir- 
teen talents*,. the king, with the prince and many others, 
went into the field to fee fome trial made of him. The horfe* 
appeared, extremely vicious and unmanageable, and was, 
fo far from fuffering himfelf to be mounted, that, he would, 
ijoi bear to be fpoken to, but turned fiercely upon all the 
grootns. Philip was difpleafed.at their bringing him fo^ 

wild: 

• That is 2 5iSh 1 5s. fterJing. This will appear a moderate price*, 
compared with what we find inVarro, (de-RcRuftic^l. iii. c. 2.) viz.. 
thatt^ Axiui, a fenator, g avefoiir hundred thoufand fefterces for an afs; 
apd AiU more moderate, when compared with the account of Tavernier', 
that fome horfes in Arabia were valued at a hundred thoufand crowns., 

Pliny, in his Natural HiAory, fays, the. price of Bucephalus was fiXv 
teen talents — Sidutm taUnthf^runt.exPMionici Pharjalit gregeemptum. 

Hid. Nat. lib. viit.^cap. 41. 
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^ild and ungovernable a horfe, add bade them take him 
away. Btit Alexander, who had obferved him well, faid, 
*• What a horfc are they lofitig, for want of (kill and fpi- 
*' rit to manage him V Philip at iirft took no notice of 
this ; bat, apon the prince's often repeating the fame cx- 
preffion, and (hewing great uneafinefs, he laid, •* Young 
** man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
•' more than they, or could manage the horfe better."— 
•* And 1 certainly could,'* anfwered the prince. ** If you 
*' fliould not be able to ride him, what forfeiture will you 
" fubmit to for your ralhnefs?'* *' I will pay the pjice of 
" the horfe." 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and 

tri^nce agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the 
orfe, and laying^ hold on the bridle, turned him to the 
futi ; for he had obferved, it feeras that the (badow which 
fell before the horfe, attd continually moved as he moved, 

fr^atly diftui^ed him. While his fiercenefs and fury kfted^ 
e kept fpeaking to him foftly and ftrokihg him ; aftci* 
which he gently let fkll his mantle, leaped lightly upon 
his back, and got his feat very fafe. Then, without pull- 
ing the reins too hard> or ufing either whi|:( or fpur, he 
fet him a-going. As foon as he per<tefved his uneafinefs 
abated, an^ that he wanted oftly to run, he put him in a 
full f illop^, atid pufhed him on both with the- voice ahd 
the fpur. 

Philip and all his cout-t were in jgpceat diflrefs for him at 
firft, iand A profound filence tookplace. But when thtf 
prince had turned him and brought him ftraight back, 
they all received him with loud acclamations, excefpt his 
fathei*, who wept for joy, and, kifling him, faid, '* Seek 
•' another kingdom, my fon, that may be worthy of thy 
" abilities ; for Macedonia is too fmall for thee." Per-* 
ceiviB^ that he did not eaiily fubmit to authority, becaufe 
he wouid not be forced to any thing, but that he might be 
led to his duty by the gentler hand of reafon, he took 
the method of perfuafion rather than of command. He 
faw that his education was a matter of too great import- 
ance to be trufted to the ordinary matters in miific,and the 
common circle of fqiences ; and that his genius (to ufe 
the exprefiion of Sophocles) required 

The ruddcr*8 guidance, and the curb^s reilralnt. 

He 
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He therefore fent for Ariftotle, the moft celebrated and 
learn 'fd of all the phiiofophers j and the reward he gave 
him for forming his fon was not only honourable, but re- 
markable for its propriety. He had formerly difmantled 
the city of Stagira, where that philofopher was born, and 
now he rebuilt it, and re-eftabliflied the inhabitants, who 
had either fied or been reduced to flavery*. He alfa 
prepared a lawn, called Mieza, for their ftudi^s and lite- 
rary converfations ; where they fliU fhew us Ariftotle's 
Hone feats and fhady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political^ 
knowledge, but was alfo inftrufted in thofe more fecret and 
profound branches of fcience> which they call acroamatic 
-and epoptic, and which they did not communicate to every 
common fcholarf . For when Alexander was in Aiia> 
and received information that Ariftotle had publifhed fome 
books in which thofe points were difcuffed, he wrote him 
a letter in behalf of philofophy, in which he blamed thet 
courfe he had taken. The following is a copy of it : 

*' Alexander to Ariftotlcj, profperity. You did wrong- 
V in publifhing the acr^famatic pans of fciencej* In what. 
f* fhall we difter from others, if the fublimer knowledge 
** which we gainel fom you> be made cpmmon to alltne- 
'* world ? For my part, I had rather excel the bulk of 
*' mankind in the fuperior parts of learning, than in the 
*' extent of power and dominion. Farewel." 
- Ariftotle, in compliment to this ambitioa of his, andr 
by way of excufe for himfelf, made anfwer, that thofe 
points were publifhed and not publifhed. In, fad, his 
book of raetaphyfics is written in fuch a manner, that no^ 
one can learn that brancli of fcience from it, much leis 
teach it others : It ferves only to refreih the memories o£ 
thofe who have been taught by a mafter. 
. It appears alfo to me, that it was by Ariftotle rathet 
than any other perfon, th^t Alexander was affifted. in the 
ftady of phyfic, for' he not only loved the theory, but 

the 

, • Pliny the elder and Vaierius Maximus tell us, that Stagira was re- 
built by Alexander, and this when Ariftotle was very oW. 

f The fcholars in general were inftrusfled only in the exfitinc doc- 
trines. Vid. Aul. Geli. lib. xx. cap. 5. 

X Doftrincs taught by private communication, and delivered v/v^ 
Voce, . . - ' 

.1 
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tTie pra£Vice too, as is clear from his epiilles, where we 
£nd that he prefcribed to his friends medicines and a pro- 
per regimen, 

'' He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirft of 
knowledge made him a man of extenlive reading. Thfe 
Iliad, he thought, as well as called, a portable treafure of 
military knowledge ; and he had a copy corrected by 
Ariitotle, which is called the cajket cnfy*, Oneiicritu^ in- 
* forms us, that he ufed to lay it under his pillow with his 
-fword. As he could not find many other books in the up- 
yer provinces of Afia, he wrote to Harpalus for a fupply '; 
who fent him the works of Philillus, moft of the tragedies 
-of Euripides, Sophocles, and ^fchylus, and the Dithyram- 
.-bics of Teleftusf and Philoxenus. 

. Ariftotle was the man he admired in his younger year^, 

-and, as he faid himfelf, he had no lefs affedlion for him than 

.>for his-own father : *' From the one he derived the bleffing 

^* of life, from the other the bleffing of a good life.** But 

afterwards he looked upon him with an eye of fufpicion. 

'He never, indeed, did the philofopher any harm ; but the 

-teftimonies of his regard being neither fo extraordinary 

^or fo endearing as before, he difcovered fomething of a 

coldnefs. However, his love of philofof hy, which he was 

•either bom with, or at leail conceived at an early period, 

never quitted his foul^ as appears from the honours he 

-paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents he fent XenocratesJ, 

^-and his attentions to Dandamis and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition againft Byzan- 
.,-tium, Alexander was only fixteen years of age, yet he 
v^jvas left regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the feal. 

The 

■ * He^ kept It in a rich^iaflcet found among the fpolls of Darius. A 

-xprredl copy of this edirion, revlfed by Ariftotle, Callifthenest and An- 

^ucarchus, mw publiHied after the death of Alexander. *' Darius,*' faid 

.Alexander, " ufed to keep his ointmei^ts m this caiktt ; bat I, wh« 

" have no time to anoint myfelf, will convert it to a nobler ufe.** 

-f- Tele"ftus was a poet of fome reputation, and a monument was 
-«rcfled to his mcmoi*y by Ariftatus tlie Sycionian tyrant. Protogenes 
.WIS fent for to palot this monument, and not arriyini; within the li- 
mited time, was in danger of the tyrant's difplcafure j but the celeri^ 
and excellence of his execution faved him. Philoxenus was his fchoiar. 
.'Philiftus was an hiftorian often cited by Plutarch. 

{The philofopher took but a fmall part of this monry, and fent the 
. reft back ; telling the giver he had more occafipn fbf it himfelf, be* 
xaufc h^had more people 10 maintain. 
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The Mcdari « rebelling durine his regency, he attacked 
and Qverthrew them, took their city, expelled the bar- 
l)arians, planted there a colony of people coUedied from 
various parts, and gave It the name of Alex^ndropolis, 
He fought in the battle of Chaeronea againft the Greeks, 
and is iaid to have been the £rfl man that broke i\xt /acrid 
hund of Thebans. In our times an old oak was fhewn 
near the Cephifus, called Alexander's oak, becaufe his tent 
had been pitclied under it ; and a piece of ground at no 
jfrreat dlfltance, in which the Macedonians had buried thc.ir 
jdead. 

This early difplay of great talents made Philip very 
fond of his fon, fo that it was with pleafure he heard thje 
Macedonians call Alexander king^ and him only general, 
Jut the trx)i2bles which his new tnarriage and his ai^urs 
',^aufed in his family, and the bickerings among the wp^ 
j(nen dividing tljie whole kingdom into parties, involved 
him in many quarrels with his fpn | all which were height- 
ened by piympias, who, being a woman of a jealous and 
vindictive temper, infpired Alexander with unfavourably 
/entiments of his father. The mifunderftanding broke 
put into a flame on the following occaiion: Philip fell 19 
love wi,th a young lady named Cleopatra, at ^n vm^eafon- 
able time of life, and married her. When they were cfir 
lebrating the nuptials, her uncle Att^us, intoxicated with 
■ Uc[uor, aeflred the Macedonians to inireat the gods that 
tlus marriage of Phjlip and Cleopatra might produce ^ 
lawfijj heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked at this, 
f^id, '' What then, doft thou take ine for a baftard ?*' ;^n4 
at the fame time he threw his cup at his head. Hereupon 
Philip rofe up and drew his fword ; but, fortunately for 
them both, his pafiion and the wine he had drank, made 
him ilumble, and he felL Alexander, taking an infolent 
advantage of this circumAance, faid, " Men of Macedon, 
'* fee there the man who was preparing to ' pafs from 
-** Eprope into Afia ! he is not able to pafs from one table 
*' to another without falling." After this iniult, he 
carried off Olympias, and |Haced her in Epirus. Illyri- 
cum was the country h« pitched upon for his own re- 
treat. 

I? 

• We know of no fuch people as the Mcdari 5 but a people called 
Maedi there was in Thrace, who, as Uvy teU« us, (1. xxvi. J ufed (• 
make inroads into Macedonia. * . 
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In the mean time> Demaratus, who had engagen^ents 
of hofpitality with the royal family of Macedon^ and who, 
on that account, vcould fpeak Ms. mind freely > came to pa^ 
Philip a vifit. After the firft civilities, Philip aiked him, 
V What fort of agreement fubfifted among the Greeks ? 
D^maratus anfwered, *' There is, doubtlefs, much pro- 
** priety in your inquiring after t]ie harmony of Greece, 
** who have filled your own houfe with fo much difcord 
'* and diforder." Thb reproof brought Philip to him- 
felf, and through the mediation of Demaratiis, he pre- 
vailed with. Alexander to return. 

But another event foon diiturbed their repofe. Pexo* 
doros, the Perfian governor in Caria, being defirous to 
draw Philip into a league oiFenfive and defenfive, by 
jneans of ^n alliance between their faaulies« olTered his 
^Ideft daughter in jnarxiage to Aridaeus, the fon of Phi- 
iip, and fent Ariflocritus into Macedonia to treat about 
it* Alexander's friends and his mother now infufed no- 
icions into him again, though perfe^ly groundlefs, that, 
.by fo noble z match, and the fupport coniequent upon it, 
JPhilip .deiigned the crown for Aridasus^ 

Alexander, in the uneafinefs thefe fufpicions gave him, 
^cnt one Theiialus, a player, into Caria. to defire the 
grandee to pafs by Aridasus, who was of fpurious birth, 
^fid deficient in point of underHanding, and to take th« 
Jawiiil heir to the crown into his alliance. Pexodorus was 
infinitely more pleafed with this propofal. But Philip no 
Sooner Jiad. intelligence of it, than he went to Alexander's 
apartment, taking along with him Philotas, the fbn of 
racmenio, one of Jiis moil intimate friends and co^npa- 
inions, and, in his prefence, reproached him with his de- 
^generacy, and meaanefs of fpirit, in thinking of being 
lon-in-law to z man of Caria, one of the ilaves of a bar- 
•barian king«. At the fame time he wrote to the Corinthi- 
:an$*, infifling that they ihould fend Theflalus to him in 
^chains. Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius and Ptolemy, 
fome of the other companions of the prince, he banilhed. 
But Alexander afterwards recalled them, and treated them 
with great dillin6lion. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Paufanias 
l>eing abufed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra and not 

having 

* Tbeflalas, open his return from Afia, muft Hav« retired to Co- 
ciiitli } for the CoriDihUm h^d BoUung to do- in CarU, 
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having juftice done him for the outrage, killed Philip who 
refufed that juftice ^ Olympias was thought to have been 
principally concerned in inciting the young man to that aft 
of revenge ; but Alexander did not efcape uncenfured. It 
is faid that when Paufanias applied to him, after having 
been fo difhonoured, and lamented his misfortune, Alexan- 
der, by way of anfwer, repeated that line in the tragedy of 
Medea*, 

- The bridal father, bridegrcom, and the bride. 

_It muftbe acknowledged, however, that he caufed diligent 
fcarch to be made after the perfons concerned in the a^af- 
fmation, and took care to have them punifhed ; and he ex- 
preiied his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of 
Cleopatra in his abfence. 

He was only twenty years old when he fucceeded to the 
crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces by dan- 
gerous parties, and implacable animofities. The barba- 
rous nations, even thofe that bordered upon Macedonia, 
could not brook fubjeftion, and they longed fgr their 
natuwl kings. Philip had fubdued Greece by his vifto- 
rious arms, but not having had time to accuftom her to 
the yoke, he had thrown matters into confufion, rather 
than produced any firm lettlement, and he left the whole 
in a -tumultuous ftate. The young king's Macedonian 
counfellors, alarmed at the troubles which threatened him, 
advifed him to give up Greece entirely, or at leaft to make 
no attempts upon it with the fword ; and to recal the 
.wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by 
applying healing meafures to the beginning of the revolt. 
Alexander on the contrary, was of opinion, that the oiriy 
way to fccurity, and a thorough eftablilhment of his ' 

a^idrs 

* This IS the 288th verTe of tht Medea of Euripides. To give the 
context, Creon fays, 

,Thc perfons meant in the tragedy were Jafon, Creufa, and Creon ; and 
in Alexander's application of it, Pbilp is the bridegroom, Cleopatra 
. jUie. bride, and Attalus the father. 

Cleopatra^ the niece of Attains, i& by Arrian called Eorydlc^, L ii« 
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aJ{air?» was to proceed with fpirk and magnahbnitir. For . 
&e was perfuaded, tha^ IFKe 'ajipieared ta abate of his dlg^ 
aity in the leaft article^ he would be univerfally infulted* 
tic therefore quieted tfie commotions^ and put a flop to 
the riling wars among tKc barbarians, by marching with 
^e utmoll Expedition as far as the Danube, where ho 
fought a grea't battle with Syrmiis, king of the Tribal! i^ 
anddefeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the The- 
^ans had revolted, and that the Athenians had adopted 
the fame fentiments, he refolved to (hew them he was no 
longer a boy, and advanced immediately through the paft 
^f Thermopylae. *' Demollhenes,^* faid he, ** called m© 
** a boy, while I was in Illyricum, and aniong thie Tri- 
•' balli, and a ftriplihg when in Theffaly ; but I will fhew' 
** him before the walls of Athens that I am a man.** 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he was 
willing to give the inhabitants time to change their fenti- 
ments. He only demanded Phoenix and Prothytes, the firft 
promoters of the revolt, and proclaimed an amnefty to all 
the reft. But the Thebans, in their turn, demanded that 
he Ihould deliver up to them Philotas and Antipater, and 
iiivited, by found of trumpet, all men to join them, whd 
chofe to affift in recovering the liberty of .Greece. Alcj^- 
ander then gave the reins to the Nlacedonians> and the 
war began with great fury. The Thebans, who had thfc 
combat td maintam agaixift forces vafUy fuperior in num- 
ber, behaved with a courage and ardour far above their 
ilrength. fiut when the Macedonian garrifon fell dowR 
from the Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, they 
were fu Grounded on all fuks, and nioft of them cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled With 
me ground. 

Alexander cxaeded that the reft of GVeece, allonilhed 
^d intimidatedfty fo dreadful a punifhment of the Thebans, 
would fubmit in filence. Yet he fduad a more plaufible 
pretence for his feverity ; giving out that his late proceed- 
ings were intended to gratifv his allies > being adopted im 
purfuance of complaints maoe againft Thebes by the peo- 
ple of Phocis and Platan. He exempted the pricfts, all 
that the Macedonians were bound to by the ties of hofpi^ 
tality, the pofterity of Pindar, and fuchas had oppofed th^ 
revolt : The reft he fold for flaves, to the number of thirty 

Volume -IK a ihoufancl. 
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cthottfariS. There were above fix thoufand killed in the 
battle. 

' The calamities which that wretched city fuffered, were 
Various and horrible. A party of Thracians demolifhed 
the houfe of Timoclfca, a woman of quality and honour.— 
The foldiers carried off the booty ; and the xaptain, after 
having violated the lady, afked her whether (he had not 
fome gold and filver concealed. She faid (he had ; and 
taking him alone into the garden, (hewed him a well, into, 
which, fhe told him, (be had thrown every thing di* value, 
when the city was tak^n. The officer ftooped down to. 
examine the well; upbn which (he pufhed him in, and 
then defpdtch^d' him With (tones. The Thraciins coming 
ujp, feized and bouUd her hands, and carried her before 
Alexander, who immediately perceived by her look and 
gait, and the fearlefs manner in which (he Jbilowed that 
favage crew, that (he was a woman of quality and fuperior 
. fentiments. The king demanded who (he was ? She an- 
fwered, ** I am the filter of Theagenes, who, in capacity 
'* of general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and 
*' fellin the battle of Chaeronea." Alexander, adiniring her 
vanfwer, and the bold aflion (he had performed, commanded 
her to be fet at liberty, and her children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though they ex- 
prefled great concern at the misfortune of Thebes. For, 
though they were updn the point of celebrating the feaft 
.of the great myileries, they omitted it on account of the 
jnourning that took place, and received fuch of the The- 
bans as efcaped the general wreck, with all imaginable 
kindnefs into their city. But whether his fury, like that 
of a lion, was fatiated with blood, or wiiether he had a 
mind to eiface a mod: crud and barbarous action by an 
a£l of clemency, he not only overlooked the conq)laints he 
had againft them, but defired them to look well to their 
affairs, becaufe if any thing happened to him, Athens 
would give law. to Greece. 

It is faid, the calamities he brought upon the Thebans, 
gave him uneafinefs long after, and, on that account, he 
;treated many others with lefs rigour. It is certain he 
imputed the inurder of Ciitus, which he committed in his 
•wine, and the Macedonians' daftardly refufal to proceed 
in the Indian expedition, through which his wars and his 
glory were left impcrfed^ to the anger of Bacchus, the 
3 avenger 
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^n^mger df Tbcbcs. And there was not a Theban who 
rfurvived the fatal overthrow, that was denied any favour he 
requelled of him. Thus much concerning the Theban 
waT. 

A general aflembly ^f the Gredcs being held at the 
Jfthmus of Corinth, they came to a refolution to fend 
^their quotas with Alexander againft the Perfians, and he 
mas unanimoufly eleftcd captain-general. Many fta^fef- 
intn and philol6phers came to congratulate him on the oc- 
«caiion ; and he hoped that Diogenes of Sinope, who then 
Jived at Corinth, would.be of the number. Finding, how- 
ever, that he made but little account of Alexander, and 
that he preferred the enjoyment of his leifure in a part of 
the fuburbs called Cranium, he went to (ee him. Dlo- 
.^enes happened to be lying in the fun ; and at the ap- 
proach of to many people, heraifed himfelf up a little, and 
Hxed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addreiTed hint 
4n an obliging manner, and afked him, *' If there was anf 
*' thing he could ferve him ini*' *' Oilly ftand a Iktle out 
*' of my fun-(hine,** faid Diogenes. Alexander, we are 
told, was ftruck with (kch furprife at finding himfelf fo 
iittle regarded, and faw fomethkig (6 great in that care- 
leiTnefs, that, while his courtiers were ridiculing the phi - 
lofopher as a monfter, he faid, ** If I were not Alexander, 
*' I ftiould wi(h to be Diogenes.*' 

Me chofe to confult the oracle about the event of the 
war, and for that purpofc went to Delphi. He happened 
to arrive there on one of the days called inaufpicious, upon 
which the law permitted no man to put his queftion. At 
€rft he fent to the prophetefs, to in treat her to do her 
ofiice ; but finding ihe refufed to comply, and alleged the 
law in her excufe, he went himfelf, and drew her by force 
into the temple. Then, as if conquered by his violence, 
(he feid, ** My fon, thou art invincible." Alexander, 
hearing this, faid, *• He wanted no other anfwer, for he 
*• had the very oracle he defired," 

When he was on the point* of fetting out upon his ex- 
pedition, he had many figns from the divine powers. 
Among the reft, the ftatue of Orpheus in Libethra*, 
H 2 which 



• This Libethra was in the country of the Odryfa In Thrace. But 
befide this ciiy or mountain in Thrace, there was the Cave of the Nyvipbt 
of Libethra on Mount Helicon, probably To denominated by Orpheti«^ 
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which was of cyprcfs wood, was in a pr^fiiTe fi^eat for (e-f 
veral days. The generality apprehended this to bean iH 
prefage ; twit Ariftander bade them difiqifs their fears.-^ 
•* It ngnified,^* he faid, ** that Alexander would perform 
«• anions fo worthy t6 be celebrated, that they would coft 
'' the poets and muficians much labour ahd fweat.^' 

As to the number of his trodps, thofe that put it at the 
Jeaft, fay, be carried over thirty thlouiand foot, and &ye 
^houfand horfe ; and they who put it at the moft, tell usi 
his army coniifted of thirty- four thoufand foot* and four 
thoufand horfe. The money provided for their fubfiftence 
^nd p^, ajccording to Ariilooulus, was only fevehty ta- 
lents ; Duris fays, he had no more than would maintain 
them one month; but Oneficritus affirms, that he borrowe<i 
two hundred talent? for that purpofe. 

However, though his provifion was fo fmall, he choie, 
at his embarkation, to inquire into the circumftances of 
•his friends ; and to one he gave a farm, to another a vil- 
lage i to this the revenue of a borough, and to that of a 
•poll. When in this manner he had difpofed of almoft ali 
-the eflates of the crowA, Perdiccas afked himi *' What h^ 
*' hadrefervedforhimfelfr* Thekinganfwered **Hope." 
•' Well," replied Perdiccas, " we who (hare in your labours; 
" will alfo take part in your hopes." In confequence of 
which, he refufea the ellate allotted him,^and fome others 
of the king's friends did the famjfr. As for thofe who ac- 
cepted his offers, or applied to him for favours* be. ferve4 
;them with equal pleafure ; and by thefe mealfis moft of his 
Macedonian revenues were diftributfed and gone. Such 
was the fpirit and difpofition with which he pafied the 
Hellefpont. 

As foon as he landed, he went up to Ilium, .where he 

facrificed to Minerva, and offered libations to the heroes. 

He alfo anointed the pillar upon Achilles's tomb with oi)« 

and ran round it with his friends, naked, according to the 

cuftom that obtains ; after which he put a crown upon iti 

declaring, " He thought that hero extremely happy, in 

** having found a faithful friend while he lived, ana after 

*' his death an excellent herald to fet forth his praife.** A^ 

Ae went about the city to lopk upon the curiofities, he was 

ilked, whether he chofe to fee Paris's lyre ? '* I fet but 

^' little value," faid he, '* upon the lyre of Paris ; but it 

t ** would 
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" would give me pleafurc to fee that of Achilles, to chichi. 
«« he fung the glorious adtions of the brave." 

In the mean time, Darias*sgenerals hadairembledagt-eat 
Tirmy, and taken poU upon the banks of the Granicus ; (o 
that Alexander was under the neceflity of fighting there, to 
open the gates of Afia. Many of his officers were ap» 
prchenfive of the depth of the river, and the rough and * 
tmeven banks on the other ddc ; and {oiti^ thought a pro- 
per regard fhould be paid to a traditionary ufage with 
tefpe^ to the time. For the kings of Macedon ufed never 
to march out to war in the month Daijius. Alexander 
cured them of this piece of fuperftition, by ordering that 
month to be called the fecond Jrtemifius, And when Par- 
menio objefted to his attempting a paflage fo late in the 
day, he faid, •* The Hellefpont would blulh, if after 
** having pafTed it, he ihould be afraid of the Granicus.'* 
4t the fame time he threw himfelf into the dream with 
thirteen troops of horfe ; and as he advanced in the face 
of the enemy's arrows, in fpite of the Heap banks, whic|i 
were lined with cavalry well-armed, and of the rapidity 
of the river, which often bore him down or covered him 
vith its waves, his motions feemed rather the efFedls of 
madnefs than found fenfe. He held on, however, till, by 
great and furpridng efforts, he gained the oppofite bank^^ 
which the mud made extremely llippery and dangerous.— 
When he was there, he was forced to (land an engagement 
with the etiemy, hand to hand, and with great confiifion,' 
on his part, becaufe they attacked his men as fail as they r 
came over, before he had time to form them. For the r 
Berfian troops charging with loud (houts, and with horfe 
againfl horfe, made good ufe of their fpears, and, when^ 
thofe were broken^ of their fwords. 

Nnmbers preil'ed hard on Alexander, bccaufe he was ; 
cafy to be diftinguifhed both by his buckler, and by his 
crefl, on each fide of which was a large and beautiful 

5'>hime of white feathers. His-cuirafs was pierced by a 
avelin at the joint. ^ But he efcaped unhurt. After this, 
Rhaefacesand Spithridates, two officers of great diftin6Vion, 
H J attacked^ 



* This alludes to that paiTi^in the ninth hook of tho Iliad i . 

*• AmusM at cafc the g«iUkc man ihcy found, 

•* PkasM with lb? iblann harp's bar.notiious f )u^ j 

♦♦ With thclc he i^othes his angry foul, and finjj 

*» Xb*.iimaoiial dctdt of hstoca iuid ci kinga.^' -FOfB^ 
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attacked him at once. He avoided Spithridatcs witfi grcar 
addrefs, and received Rhoefaces with fuch a flroke of his 
%ear upon his breaft-plate, that it broke in pieces. Then- 
he drew his fword to defpatch h'ixn, but hk adverfary ftill 
maintained the combat. Meantime^ Spithridates came 
up on one iide of him, and raifing himfelf up on his horfe^ 
gave him a blow with hb battle-ax, which cut off his 
creft, with one fide of the plume. Nay,,the force of it was 
fuch, that the helmet could hardly refift it ; it even pene- 
trated to his hair. Spithridates was going tp repeat his* 
ilroke, when the celebrated Clitus ♦ prevented him, by 
Tunning him through the body with his fpear. At the fame 
time Alexander brought Rhcefaces to the ground with his. 
fword. 

While the cavalry were fighting ^yith fb much fury, the 
Macedonian phalanx pa (led the river, and then the infantry 
like wife engaged. The enemy made no great or long, 
refinance, but foon turned their backs and fled, all btit 
the Grecian mercenaries, who making a ftand upon an- 
eminence, defired 'Alexander to give his word ef honoiir 
that they (hould be fpared. But that f^rince, infiocnced^ 
father by his pafSon than his reafon^ inHead of giving 
them quarter, advanced to attftck them, and wasfo w^tpiy 
received, that he had his horfe killed under him. It was. 
not, however, the famous Bucephalus. In this diipute,. 
he had more of his men killed and wounded^ than «n alL 
the reft of the battle ; for h^re- they had to do with expe— 
perienced foldiers, who fought with a courage heightened, 
by defpair. 

The barbarians, we are told, loft in this battle twenty, 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfef; 
whereas Alexander had nomore thin thirty- four mcnkilled J,.. 

* nine 

♦ In the original it i? K>«*to? o fttyx;,. Ciltus the Grtaf, But in 
Diodorus, (502 & 503) we find K^etTc; ^tTva^. C/itus tbr Bla.ii 
and Arhensus (53f» C.) mentions K^«»to$ 7^ivxQi,,a CHtus tb* 
Fair, Piutarch, therefore, probaMy wrote it, h (juXx^. 

f Some manufcripts mention only ten thoufand foot killed, which 
is the nuniher we have in Diodorus <$fc'5.) Arrian (p. 45.) makes the 
ijumber of horfe killed- only a thoufand. 

X Arrian (47.) fay*, there were about twenty- five of the king's friefhis 
killed ; and bi JjcrA ns of Icfs note, fixty horfe and thirty foot. Q;^ 
Curtius informs us, it was only the twenty-five/rttw/jywhohad Hatues. 
They were ereftcd at Dia, a city of Macedonia, from whence Q^ Me.* 
tcUui removed them long after, and carried them toRomc» • 
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liiife of which were the infantry. To do honour to their 
memory, he ereded a ftatue to each, of them in brafs, the 
workmanihip of Ly{ippa.s. And that the Greeks might 
h^ve their fhare in the glory of the day, he fent them pre- 
fetits out of the fpoil : To the Athenians in particular he 
fent three hundred bucklers. Upon the reft of the fpoils 
he put this pompous infcription, wo^ by Alexander. 

tHE SON OF PHILIP, AND THE GREEKS, (EXCEPTING 

THE Lacedemonians) o)? the barbarians in asia. 
The greateft part of the plate, the purple furniture, and 
other things of that kind which he took from the Perfians',- 
he fent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in the 
face of Alexander's aiFairs ; infomuch that Sardis, the 
principal ornament of the Perfian empire on the maritime 
fide, made its fubmiffion. All the other cities followed its 
example, except HalicarnafTus and Miletus ; thefe he 
took by ftorm, and fubdued all the adjacent country. Af- 
ter this he remained fome time in fuijpenfe as to the courfe 
he ihould take. One while he was for going, with great 
expedition^ to rifle all upon the fate of one battle with' 
Darius ; another while he was for firft reducing all the 
maritime provinces; that when he had exercifed and 
ftrengthened himfelf by thofe intermediate adlions and ac- 
quifitions, he might then march againft that prince* 

There is a fpring in Lycia near the city of the Xanthians^ 
which, they tell us, at th^t time turned its courfe of its 
own accord, and overflowing its banks, threw up a plate 
of brafs, upon which were engraved certain ancient cha- 
.ja^ers, fignifying " That the Perfian empire would one 
" day come to a period, and be deftroyed by the Greeks." 
Encouraged by this prophecy, he haftened to reduce all 
the coaft, as far as Phcenice • and Cilicia. His march 
through Pamphylia has afforded matter to many hiftorians 
for pompous defcription, as if it was by the interpofition 
of Heaven, that the fea retired before Alexander, which, 
at other times, run there with fo flrong a current, that the 
breaker-rocks at the foot of the mountain very feldom 
were left bare. Menander, in his pleafant way, refers to 
this pretended miracle in one of his comedies* 

H4 How 



• This Phoenice, a» Palermius has obfcnrcd,was a diftrlft of Lycia or 
Pamphylia. 
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How nice great alixavdIh I do I feek 
A friend ? Spontaneous he preients lunrifelf. 
Have 1 to marcb w here fcas. indignant roll f 
The i«a retires, and there 1 inarch. 

But Alexander himfelf, in his Epiftles, makes no miracte 
of it • i be only fays, " He marched from Phafelis, by the 
•• way called Climax,*^ 

He had ftayed fome jime at Phafelis ; and having found 
in the market-place a ftatue of Theodedes, who Vas of 
|hat place, but then dead, he went out one evening whei^ 
Tic hid drank. freely at fupper, in mafquerade, and covered 
,tjic ftatue with garlands. Thus, in an hour of feftivity, 
he paid an agreeable compliment to the memory of a mao 
with whom he Jiad formerly had a connection, by means oif 
Ariftotle and philofophy. 

After this he fubdued fuch of the Pifidians as had re- 
volted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gordium> 
which is faid to have been the feat of the ancient Midas^ 
he found the famed chariot, faftcned with cords, made f 
the bark of the cornel-tree, and was informed of a tradi- 
tion, £rmly believed among the barbarians, '* That the 
•* Fates had decreed the empire of the world to the man 
" who fhould untie the knot." Moft hiilorians fay, it 
was twilled fo many private ways, and the ends fo artfully 
concealed within, that Alexander, finding he could not 
untie it, cut it afunder with his fword, and fo made many 
ends inilead of t\^'o. But Arif!obulus affirms, that he eaiily 
undid it* by taking out the pin which fattened the yoke to 
the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itfeif. 

HU 



* There is likewife a paiTage in Strabot which fully proves that 
there was no miracle in it—*' Near the city of Piiafelis," fays he, " be- 
*» tween Lycia and Pamphylia, there is a palTage by the fea-fide, thro* 
«' which Alexander marched his army. This paflage is very ruirrow, 
•< and lies between the (hore and the mountain Climax, which ovcr- 
*« looks the Pamphylian fea. It is dry at low watfr, fo that travellers 
<* pafs through it with fafety ; but when the fea is high it is over- 
«* flowed. It was then the winter feafon, and Alexander, who de- 
**■ pended much upoi) his good fortune, was refolvcd to fet out \Aithotit 
«* ftaying till the floods were abated ) fo that his men were forced to 
** march up to the middle in water," Stkab. lib. xiv. 

Jofephus refers to this paflage of Alexander, to gain the more credit 
among the Greeks and Romans to the paflfage of the liraelltes through 
the Red Sea. 
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His^ji^^t acquifitions were Paphlaj^onia and Cappa*- 
ocia; and there news was brought him of the death o^ 
Memnon *> who was the moft refpe^ble officer Darius 
had in the maritime parts of his kinedom> and likely to 
have given the invader mod trouble. This confirmed 
him in his refolution of marching into the upper provinces 
of Aiia. - • ' ' 

By this time Darius had ta^en his departure from Sufa> 
full of confidence in his numbers, for his army confiftcd 
of no lefs than iix hundred thoufand combatants; and 
greatly encouraged befides by a dreami" which the Magi^ 
had interpreted rather in the manner they thought would 
pleafe him« than with a reeard to probability. He dream- 
«^^ '* That .he faw the Macedonian phalanx all on fire, . 
«' and. that Alexander, in the drefs which he, Darius, 
" had formerly worn* when one of the king's couriers f , 
«* adled as his fcrvant ; after which Alexander went into 
"the temple, of Belus, and there fuddenly difappcared.'V 
By this heaven feji^ms to have fignified, that proiperity an^^ 
honour would attend the Macedonians ; and that Alex- 
ander would become mailer of Alia, like Darius before^ • 
Jiim, who, of a fimple courier, became a king ; but that 
hp would neverthelels fooQ die, and leave his glory be- 
hind him. . 

H ;5;^ Darius ^ 

*; Upon the death of l^femnoii) who had begun with great fuccefs 
ta reduce the Grctk ip^ds, and was on the point of invading Euboea, . 
D^ius was at a lofs 5Krhoh( to Employ. - While he was in this fufpenf;;, 
Charidemus, an Athenian^ who had ferved with great reputation under 
Philip of Macedon> but was fiow very zealotls for thePer^an interef>, 
attempted to fet the kin;; and his oiiniAers right. •* While you, Sir,'* 
faid hs to Darius, ** are fafe, the empire can never be in great danger. 
•* Let me, therefore, exhort you never to expofe your peifon, but to . 
** make choice of fome able general to mat ch againfl your enemy. One 
** hundred thoufand men will be more than fufficient, provided a third 
■* of them be me/cenarles, to compel him to abandon this enterprise j 
** and if you will honour me with the command, 1 wiU be accountable 
*^ i'or the fuccefs of what I advife.** Darius was ready to accede to the 
propofal ; but the Perfian grandees, through envy, accufed Charidenius 
of a treafonable deiign, anS effe^ed his ruin. Darius repented in a few 
days, but it was then too late. That abje counfellor and general wa& 
condemned and executed. Dioo. Sic. I. xvii. Cvrt. L ili. 

f In the text Aa-yat^^, But it appears from Hefychius and SuU 
dat, that it ihould be read Ar^v^)}^* It is the Perfian word ifiandat . 
ftator, (from^tfJ^, flare) with a Greek termination j and wc learn ^ 
from. Cicero, that/j/^r figrvifics a courier. 
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Darius was ftill more encouraged by Alexander's long; 
Klay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effHl of his 
Jear. But the real caufe of his ftay was ficknefs, which . 
fomfe attribute to his great fatigues, and others to his 
bathing in the river Cydnus, whofe water isv e^rtremely 
^old. His phyfician« durft not give him any-nredicines, 
becaufe they thought themfelves not (o certain of the cure,^ 
as of the danger they mull incur in the application ; for 
they feared, the Macedonians, if they did not fucceed. 
Would fafpeft them of fome bad praftice. Philip, the 
J^camanian, faw how defperate the king's cafe was, as- 
tvdl as the reft ; but, beiide the confidence he had in his 
friendlhip, he thought it the higheft ingratituxie, wkeiv 
his matter was in fo much danger, not to rifle -fomethitig;; 
with him, in exhatfting all hrs art for his relief. He 
therefore attempted the cure, and found no difficulty in. 
perlliadin'g the -king to wait with patience till his medicine, 
was prepared, or to take it when ready ; fo defirous was- 
he of a ipeedy recovery, in order to profecute the war. 

In the mean time, Parmenio fent him a letter from the-^ 
eamp, adviling hrm '• To beware of Philip, whom," he- 
hid, " Darius had prevailed upon, by prefents of infi- 
'* nite value, and th^ promife of his daughter in marriage^^ 
" to take him off by^oifon." As foon as Alexander had. 
read the letter, he put it under his pillow, without fhew- 
ing it to any of his friends. The time appointed being 
come, Philip, with the king^s friends, entered the cham- 
ber, having the cup which contained the medicine in his 
hahd. The king received it freely, without the leaft 
marks of fufpicior, and at the fame time put the letter i» 
his hands. It was a ftriking fituation, and more intereiling 
than any fcene in a tragedy; the one reading while the 
Other was drinking* They looked upon each other, but 
with a very different air. The king, with an open and. 
unembarralTed countenance, exprefled his regard for Phi- 
lip, and the confidence he had in his honour; Philip's look 
Hiewed his indignation at the calumny. One while be 
lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, protelling his fide- 
lity ; another while he threw himfelf down by the bed- 
fide, intreating his mailer to be of good courage and trutt 
to his care. 

The medicine, indeed, was fo flrong, and overpower- 
ed his fpirits in fuch a manner, that at iirft he was Jpeech- 

lefs. 
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lefs, and Sifcovered fcarcc any fign of {enk or life. But 
afterwards he was foor^ relieved by this faithful phyfician*, 
and recovered fo well that he was able to fhew himfelf to 
.the Macedonians, whofe diftrefs did not abate till he came 
perfonally before them. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugi- 
tive, named Amyntas, who knew perfedlly. well 'the dif- 
.pofition of Alexander. This man, perceiving that DariUs 
prepared to march through the ftraits in quell of Alex- 
ander, begged of him to remain where he was, and take 
the advantage of receiving an enemy, fo much inferior 
ta him in number, upon large and fpacious plains. Darius 
anfwcr^d,, " He was afraid in that cafe the enemy would 
" fly without coming to an adion, and Alexander efcape 
,*/ him/' *' If that is all your fear," replied the Mace- 
•danian-, '« let it give you no farther uneafmefs ; for he 
** will come to feek you, and is already on his march/* 
JElowever, bis reprefentations had no efFeft: Darius fet 
out for Cilicia ; and Alexander was -making for Syria in 
q^eft of him. But happening to mifs each other in the 
night, they both turned back; Alexander rejoicing in his 
good fortune, and hailening to meet Darius in the ftraits; 
-while Darius endeavoured to difengage himfelf, and re- 
cover his former camp. For by this time he was fenfible 
of his error in throwing himfelf into ground hemmed in 
l)y the fea ^n one fide, and the mountains on the other, 
and interfered by the river Pinarus ; fo that it was im- 
pradlicable for cavalry, and his infantry could only a£l ia 
imall and broken parties, while, at the {ame time, this 
iituation was extremely convenient for the enemy's infe- 
rior numbers, 

Thu5 fortune befriended Alexander as to the fcene of 
action ; but the Ikilful difpofition of his forces contributed 
ftill more to his gaining the vi<Slory. As his army 
was very fmall in comparifon of that of Darius, he took . 
care to draw it up foas to prevent its being furround- 
ed, by ftretching out his right wing farther than the 
enemy's left. In that wing he adled in perfon, and, 
fighting, in the forembft ranks, put the barbarians to 
flight. He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, . 
according to Chares, by Darius, who engaged him hand 
to hand. But Alexander, in the account he gave Anti- 
pater 
♦ In three dsiys time, ^ 
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pater of the battle, does not mention who it was that 
wounded him. He only fays, he received a wound in his 
thigh by a fword> and that no dangerous confequence^ 
followed it. 

The viftory was a very fignal one ; for he killed above 
*^ hundred and ten thoufand of the enemy *. Kothing was 
wanting to complete it but the taking of Darius ; and that 
prince efcaped narrowly, having got the ftart of his pur- 
fuer only by four or Rvc furlongs. Alexander took hia 
chariot and his bow, and returned with them to his Ma- 
cedonians. He found them loading themfelves with the 
' plunder of the enemy's camp, which was rich and various; 
though Darius, to make his troops fitter for adion, had 
left mod of the baggage in Damafcus. The Macedo^ 
nians had referved for their mailer the tent^f Darius, in 
which he found officers of the houfehold^' manificently 
cloathed, rich furniture, and great quantities of gold and 
iilver. 

As foon as he had put off his armour, he went to the 
bath, faying to thofe about him, *' Let us go and refrcfh 
** oui"felves, after the fatigues of the field, in the bath of 
•' Darius.** " Nav, rather,** faid one of his friends, 
•< in the bath of Alexander ; for the goods of the con- 
** quered are, and ihould be called, the conqueror's,'^ 
When he had taken a view of the bafons, vials, boxes, and 
other vafes curioufly wrought in gold, fmelled the fragrant 
odours of eflences, and feen the iplendid furniture orfpa- 
cious apartments, he turned to his friends, and faid, 
*' This, then, it feems, it was to be a king f I** 

As he was fitting down to table, an account was brought 
him, that among the prifoners were the mother and wife 
of Darius, and two unmarried daugiiters ; and that upon 
feeing his chariot and bow, they broke out into great 
lamentations, concluding that he was dead. Alexander, 
after fome paufe, during which he was rather commiferat- 
ing their misfortunes, than rejoicing in his own fuccefe, 
fent Leonatus to affure them, " That Darius was not dead; 
" that they had nothing to fear from Alexander, for his 
*' difpute with Darius was only for empire; and that they 

•^ " ihould 

* Dlodcrus Ctys a hundred and thirty thooiand. 

f As if he had faid, ^* Could a ITing place his happinefs in fach 
«« enjoyments as thefe ?'* For Alexander was not, tili long after ihis^ 
conupted by the Pcr^an luxury. 
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•* fliould find tliemfelves provided for in the fame manner, 
** as when Darius was in his greateft prolperity." If this 
meflage to the captive princelies was gracious and humane, 
his adlons were flill more fo. He allowed them to do 
the funeral honours to what Periians they pleafed, and for 
that purpofe furniihed them out of the fpoils with robes, 
and all the other decorations that were cuftomary. They 
had as many domeftics, and were ferved in all refpe^s, in 
as honourable a manner as before ; indeed, their appoint- 
ments were greater. But there was another part of his 
behaviour to them ftill more noble and princely. Though 
they were now captives, he coniidered that they werie 
ladies, not only of high rank, but of great modefty and 
virtue, and took care that they fhould not hear an inde-. 
cent word, nor have the leaft caufe to fufped any danger 
to their honour. Nay, as .if they had been in a holy 
temple, or afylnm of virgins, rather than in an enemy*! 
camp, they lived unfeen and unapproached, in the moft 
iacred privacy. 

It is faid, the lyife of Darius was one of the moft beau- 
tiful women, as Darius was one of the tailed and hand- 
fomeil men in the world, and that their daughters much 
refembled theni. But Alexander, no doubt, thought it 
more glorious and worthy of a king to conquer himfelf, 
than to fubdue his enemies, and therefore, never^ ap- 
proached one of them. Indeed, his continence was fuch, 
that he knew not any woman before his marriage, except 
Bariine,. who became a widow by the death of her huC- 
band Memnon, and was taken prifoner near Damafcus. 
She was well verfed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the moft agreeable temper, and of royal extradion ; for 
her father Artabazus was grandfon to a king of Perfia *. 
According to Ariftobulus, it was Parmenio that put Alex- 
ander upon this connedlion with fo accomplilhed a woman, 
whofe beauty was her leaft perfedtion. As for the other 
female captives, though they were tall and beautiful^ 
Alexander took no farther notice of them than to fay, by 
way of jeft, " What eye-fores thefe Perfian women are '. 
He found a counter-charm in the beauty of felf govern- 
ment and fobriety ; and, in the ftrength of that, pafjed 
them by, as fo many ftatues, 

Philoxenusj 

f Son to a King of Pcrfia's daughter, ^ 
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Philoxenus, who commanded his forces upon the coaft, 
acquainted him by letter, that there was one Theodorus, 
a Tarentine, with him, who had two beautiful boys to 
fell, and defired to know whether he chofe to buy them. 
Alexander was fo much incenfed at this application,- that 
he a(ked his friends feveral times, *'* What bafe inclina- 
** tions Philoxenus had ever feen ia him, that he durft 
■** make him fo infamous a propofal ?" In his anfwer to 
the letter, which was extremely fevere upon Philoxlenus, 
he ordered him to difinifs Theodoras and his vile merchan- 
dize together. He likewife reprimanded young Agnon, 
for offering to purchafe Crobylus for him, whofe beauty 
was famous in Corinth. Being informed, that two Mace- 
donians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted 
the wives of fome of his mercenaries, who ferved under 
Parmcnio, he ordered that' officer to inquire into the 
affair, and if they were found guilty, to put them to death, 
as no better than favages bent oh the deftrudtion of human 
kind. In the fame letter, fpeaking of his own coinduft> 
he exprefles himfelf in thefc terms : •* For my part, I 
*• have neither feen, nor defired to fee, the wife of Darius; 
" fo far irom that, I have not fufFered any ma« to (peak 
*' of her beauty before me.*' He ufed to fay, " That 
^' ileep, and tliie commerce with the fex, were the things 
" that made him moft fenfible of his mortality." For 
he confidered both wearinefs and pleafure as the natural ' 
€ffe(5ls of our weaknefs. 

He was alfo very temperate in eating. . Of this there 
■are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable one in what 
he faid to Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made 
queen of Caria*. Ada, to exprefs her affeftionate re- 
gards, fent him every day a number of excellent difhes and 
a handfome defert; and at lall fhe fent him fome of her 
beft cooks and bakers^ Eut he faid, *' He had no need of . 
" them ; for he had been fupplied with better cooks by 
*' his tutor Leonidas ; a march before day to drefs his 
*' dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his^ fupper?*^ 

He 

• This Pnncefs, after the tfeath of her eWert brother Maufolus, and* 
his confort Artemifia, who died without children, fbcceeded to the 
throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom (he had been married. 
I^reus dying before her, Pexodorus, her third brother, dethroned her, 
and after his death Ins fon-in-taw Oronces feized the crown. But 
Alexandtr reftorcd her to the pofleffion of her ^oimrmm^ 



He added, tfiat *' the fame Lebmdas ufcd to examine the- 
** chefts and wardrobes in which his bediing and clothes 
** werep^at, left fomethihg of luxury andiaperfiuityihould . 
^ be -intpoduced there by his mother." ' 

Nor was he fo much addicted towineas he was thought 
to be. It was fuppofed fo, bccaufe he pafled a great deal 
of time at table ; but that time was-fpent rather in talking 
than drinking; every cup introducing fome long diicourfe. 
Befkies, he never made thefeiong meals but wheil he had . 
abundance of leifure upon his hands. Whenbufinefs call- 
ed, he was not to be detained. by wine, or fleep, or plea- 
Aire, or honourable love, or the moft entertaining fptftacle, , 
thougli the motions of other generals have been retarded 
by feme of thefe things. His life fufficiently confirms 
this alTertion ; for, though very fhort, he performed in it . 
Ainumerable gre^t adions. 

On his days of leifure, as foon as he was rifen he facri-r 
ficed to the gods-; after which he took his dinner fitting. 
The reft of the day he fpent in hunting, or deciding the 
differences among his troops, or in reading and writing. 
If he was upon a march which did not require hafte, he 
would exercife himfelf in Ihooting and darting the javelin, 
©r itk mounting and alighting from a chariot at full fpeed.. 
Sometimes alfo he diverted nimfelf with fowling and fox* 
hunting, as we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarrters, when he went to be re- 
fVelhed with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the 
llewardsof his kitchen, whether they had prepared every 
thing in a handfome manner fbr^fupper. It was not till 
late in the evening, and when night was come on, that he 
took this meal, and'then he eat in a recumbent pollure. 
He was very attentive to his guefts at table, that they might 
be fervei equally, and- none nctjlefted. His entertain- 
ments, as we have already obierved, lafted many hours ; 
but they were lengthened out rather by converfation than 
drinking. His^converiation, innrany refpcifts, was more 
agreeable than that of moll princes, for he was not defi- 
cient in the graces of fociety. His only fault was his re- 
taining fo much of the foldier *, as to indulge a trouble- 
ibme vanity. He would not only boafl of his own adions, 

but 

♦ The ancients, in their comic pieces, ufed always to put the Rl^- 
dtnnontades in the cteraacrof a foldier. At prefent the army have 
a» i.ttic vanity, as any fet of people whatever. ,^,^,,,,^ 
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but fafFered himfelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an ama^r 
ing degree. Tjpefe wretches were an intolerable burden 
to the reft of the company, who did not choofe to cpn^ 
tend with them in adulation^ nor yet to appear behindr. 
them in their opinion of their king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had fo little regard for them> that 
when the choicefl fruit and fiih were brought him from 
diflant countries and feas, he would fend fome to each of: 
his friends, and he very often left none for himfelf. Ye^^ 
there was always a magnificence at his table, and the ex-, 
pence rofe with his fortune, till it came to ten thoofand. 
drachmas for one entertainment. There it ftbod ; and he. 
did not fuffer thofe that invited him to exceed that fum. 

After the battle of Ifiius he fent to Damafcus, and, 
feized the money and equipages of the Perfians, together 
with their wives and children. On. that occafion th^ 
Theffalian cavalry enriched themfelves moft. They iiad, 
indeed, greatly diftinguiftied themfelves in the adion, andt, 
they were favoured with this commiiHon, that they might 
have the beft Ihare in the fpoil. Not but the reft of the. 
army found fufficient booty; and the Macedonians having, 
once tafted the treafures and the luxury of the barbadians* 
hunted for the Perfian wealth, with ^ all the, ardour "oil/ 
hounds upon fcent. 

Jt appeared to Alexanders matter of great importance,.^ 
before he went farther, to gain the maritime powers.^ 
Upon application, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia 
made their fubmiffion : only Tyre held out. He beiieged - 
that city feven months, during which time he ereAed vaft-* 
mounts of earth, plied it with his engines, and invefted. 
it on the fide next the fea w,ith two hundred galleys.. He , 
had a dream in which he faw Hercules offering him hi& , 
hand from the wall, and inviting, him to enterl And 
many oF the Tyrians dreamed, '* That Apollo declared he . 
'* would go over to Alexander, becaufe he was difpleafed , 
•* with their behaviour in the town." Hereupon, the^. 

Tyrians,,_ 

* One of the Tyrians dreamed, he faw ApoJIo flying from the city*^ 
Upon his reporting this to ihe people, they would have floned hitn,^ 
fuppofing that he did it to Intinn'ulatethem. He was obli^, therefore,' 
to take refuge in the tcnriple of Hercules. But the magi(lrat(S(, upon 
mature dtiibcraiion, refolved to Ax one end of a gold chain totheftatue 
of ApoUO} atid the other to the altar of Hercules. Pioaor. SiCi-, 
lib. xvii, 
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T/rlans, as if the god had been a deferter taken in the 
fa^, loaded his ilatue with chains, and nailed the feet to 
the pedeilal ^ not fcrupling to call him an Ahxtmdrift, In 
another dr^am Alexander thought he faw a fatyr playing 
before him at fome dtftance ; and when he advanced to 
take him, the favage eluded his grafp. However, at laft, 
after much coaxing and taking and many circuits round him, 
he-prevailed with him to furrender himfelf. The inter- 
preters, plauiibly enough divided the Greek term for 
faiyr into two, Sa Tyros, which fignifies Tyre is thine. 
They flill fhew us a fountain, near which Alexander is 
faid to have feen that vifion. 

About the middle of the iiege, he made an excurfion 
againft the Arabians who dwelt about Antilibanus. Therip 
he ran a great rifle of his life on account of his preceptof 
Lyiimachus, who infilled on attending him; being, ai 
he alleged, neither older nor lefs valiant than Phoenix. 
But when they came to the hills, and quitted their horfes'. 
to march up on foot, the reft of the party go far befor^ 
Alexander and Lvfimachus. Night, came on, and, as the 
enemy was at no great diflance, the king would not leave 
his preceptor borne down with fatigue and the weight Of 
jrcars. Therefore, while he was encouraging and help- 
ing him forward < he was infenfibly feparated from hit 
troops, and had a dark and very cold night to pafs in an 
expofed «nd difmal fituation. In this perplexity, he ob-^ 
ferved at a diilance a number of fcattered fires which the 
enemy had lighted ; and depending upon his fwiftnefs and 
adivity, as well as accoftomed to extricate the Macedo- 
nians out of every difficulty, by taking a (hare in the la^ 
bour andi danger, he ran to the next fire. After having 
killed two of the barbarians that fat watching it, he Seized 
a lighted brand, and haflened with it to his party, who 
foon kindled a great fire. The fight of this fo intimidated 
the enemy, that many of them fled, and thofe who ven* 
tured to attack him, were repulfed with confideraMe lofs. 
By thefe means he pafled the uight in fafety, according to 
the account we have from Chares. 

As for the fiege, it was brought tgr a termination in this 
manner. Alexander had permitted his n^ain body to 
repofe themfelves, after the long and fcvere' fatigues they 
had undergone, and ordered only fome fmall parties to 
keep the Tyrians in play. In the mean time, Ariftander, 

hi* 
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his principal foothfayer, ofFered facrificcs, and one dar^ 
upon inipeding the entrails of the vidim, he boldly slI- 
f<?rted amone thofe about him, that the city would cer- 
tainly be taken that month. As it happened then to be 
the lafl day of the month, his affertion was received wttk 
ridicule and fcom. The king^perceiving he was diicoa* 
eerted, and making it a point to bring the prophecies of 
his miniilers to completion, gave orders that the day ihould 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-dghth of the 
month. At the iame time, he called out his forces by 
found of trumpet, ^nd made a much more vigorous aflault 
than he at firll intended. The attack was violent, and 
thofe who were left behind in the camp, quitted it to have 
a ihare in it, and to fupport their fellow-foldicr« ; info- 
much that the Tyrians were forced to give out, and the 
eity was taken that very day. 

From thence^ he marched into Syria, and laidiiege to 
Gaza, the capital of that country. While he was em- 
ployed there« a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of earth 
upon his fhoulder, and then going to perch on the crof« 
•ords with which they turned the engines, was entangled 
and taken. The event anfwered Arifbander^s interpreta- 
tion of this fign : Alexander was wounded in the ihoulder« 
but he took Sie city. He fent moft of its fpoils to Olym- 

fias and Cleopatra, and othei^ of his friends. His tutor 
.eonidas was not forgotten ; and the prefent he made him 
had fomething particdar in it. It coniii^ of five hoodred 
talents weight of frankincen^*, and a hundred of myrrh, 
and was fent upon recolk^ion of the hopes he had con- 
ceived when a boy. It feems Leonidas one day bad ob- 
ierved Alexander at a facrifice throwing iacenfe into the 
fire by handfiils ; upon which he faid, ** Alexander, when 
'' you have conquered the country where fpices grow, 
*' you may be thus liberal of your incenfe ; but, in the 
** mean time, ufe what you have more fparingly.*' He 
therefore wrote thus : " I have fent you frankincenfe and 
-** myrrh in abundance, that you may be no l<mger a churl 
« to the god5.*' 

A caiket 

• Th© common Attic talent in Troy weight was 56 11 00 17^ 

This talent confifted of 60 min^ei but tliere was ano« 

ther Attic talent, by feme laid to confirt of 80, by 

other* of roo wm<r. Tht m'na -jr^s — o© ri 7 16J 

Tbe talent of Alexandria was — 104 o 19 14 
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- :^cafJcet being one day brought him, which appeared 
*ne of the moft curious and valuable things among the 
treafures and the whole equipage of Darius, he aflced hi* 
friends what they, thought moil worthy to be put in it ? 
Different things were to be propofed, but he faid, " The 
«' Iliad. moil deferved fuch a cafe***^ This particular is 
mentioned ,b> feveral writers of credk.^ And if what the 
Alexandrians fay, upon the faith of Heraclides, be true. 
Homer was no bad auxiliary, oruielcfs counfellor, in the 
•ourfe of the war. They tell us, that when Alexander 
had conquered Egypt, and determined to build there a- 
great city, which- was to be peopled with Greeks, and 
^lled after hi? own name, by the advice of his architeifls- 
he had marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing. 
to lay the foundation; but a wonderful dream made him 
fix upon another fituation. He thought a perfon with 
grey hair, and a very venerable afped, approached him*. 
Jund repeated the fbllowing lines :/ 

High o'er a gulphy fea the Ph^rian IHc 

Frchts the deep roar of diTemboguing Nile. Totu 

Alexander, upon thi«, immediately left his bed, and wcxir 
to Pharos, which at that time was an ifland lying; a Httlc 
itbove the Cant^ic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to 
the <x)ntinent by a caufeway . He no fooner call his tyt^- 
upon the place, than he perceived the commodioufnefs- 
m the iituetiom It.is a 4x>ngue of land, not unlike an 
^mus, whofe breadth is proportionable to its length.^ 
On one fide it has a great lake, and on the other the fea, 
which there forms a. capacious harbour ♦»- This led him 

to* 

g •J' Dacitr underftands this whole pslTage Twhich, as he obferves, is not' 
Wiihoot it$ difficuftles) a^ a defcription ot the ifle of Pharos. It cer- 
tainly was the ifle of Pharos ihai form'ed the harbour, which was a. 
double one, and he adduces the amhorities of Casfar and Virgil to prove 
that p6int. But how did the irte of Pharos lie between^ or divide the 
feA and a great lake ? Dacier takes ^i^tr^rs 'rroWrpi x«t ^oLhof^crcar 
to mean the fame, as hifjLvu^rh ^ccXoM-cav* Alexandria, however, does 
certainly ftand between the lake Marea, or Mareotis, and the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, which may well enough be called a fea. Aiul thf .- 
wosd ^uynTaAo^^ undoubtedly.. i\%mi^ Jej^firatiTt^ or dividing* 

Oar 
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to declare, th^t ** Homer, among his other admirable qi^a* 
*■ Ufications, was an excellent archite£^," and he ordered 
a city to be planned faiuble to the groand> and its appen- 
dent convcniencies. For want of chalk, they made ufe of 
Hour, which anfwere)) well enough upon ^ black foil, anc^ 
they drew a line with it about the femicircular bay. The 
arms of this femicircle >yere terminated by ftrait lineib fo. 
(hat the whole was in the form of a Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the deiign, on a fadden 
an infinite number of large birds of various kinds, rofe, 
like a black cloud, out of the (iver and the lake, and 
lighting upon the place, cat up a.ll the flour that was ufed 
in marking out the lines. Alexander \^as difturbed at the. 
omen; but the diviners encouraged him to proceed, by. 
afliiring him, it was a fign that the city he was going tQ 
build would be bleft with fuch plenty, as to fumiSi a fup- 
ply to all that fhould repair to it from other nations.' 

The execution of the plan he left to his archite^, aoA 
went to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. J^t was a long 
and laborious journey • J and befide the fatigue, there was 
two great dangers attending it. The one was, that their 
water might fail, in a defert of many days journey which 
aflfbrded no fupply ; and the other, that they might be 
ibrprifed hy a violent fouth wind amidft the waftesof 

fandX 

Oar vnrfion of thif^ptflfage is, moreover, confirmed by the account 
which Dio^orus the Sicilian gives of the fitoation of Alexandria. Tha^ 
hiriorian fays, it was feaced very commodjoufly by the haven of Pharos j 
the ftrcets were fo contrived as to admit the cooling breezes, which re-* 
ffw*(hcd the air. Alexander ordered a broad and high wall to be drawn 
aiound it, fo as to have the fea clofe on one fide, and a great lake on 
the other. Its form refemblsd that of a foldier's cloak. One large beau- 
tiful ftreet paifed from g4te to gate, being in breadth a hundred (Vet» 
in length forty furlongs, or. five miles. It became in after ages fo rich 
and famdus, that there were on its rolls three hundred thoufand free- 
»nen. Diod. Sic. 1, xvii. 

* As to his motives in this journey, hiAorians di£igree# ArriaQ 
(1. Ui. c« 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perfeus and Hercules* 
the former of which had confulted that oracle, when he was defpatched 
againA the Gorgons ; and the latter t^K^ice, viz. when he went into 
Lybiaagainfl Ant2eus,and when he marched into Egypt agunft Bufiris, 
Kow, as Perfeus and Hercules gave themfelvcs out to be the fons of 
the Grecian Jupiter, fo Alexander had a mind to take Jupiter Am- 
mon for his fa&er. Maximum Tyrlus {Semt. xxv.) informs us, that 
be went to difcover the fountains of the Nile; and Juflin. (1. xi. 
c. II.) fays, the intentioaof this vilit was to clear up his moth^^i 
cUra^er, and to get himfelf the reputation of a divine origin. 
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'^nd, as it happened long before to the nmy of Cambyfes; 
.The .^ind raued the faiid» and rolled it in fuch waves^ 
that it devoured TM fifty thoufand men* . Tkefe difficul- 
ties were confidered and reprefented toij^lexanderf but 
it was not eafy to divert hinl from any of his purpofes. 
Fortune had fupported him in fuch a manner, that his re* 
Xblntions were became invincibly .llr<mg '; and his courage 
^nfpired him with fuch a fpirit of adventure, t;hat he thought 
it not enough to be victorious in the field; but he muit 
conquer both time and place. 

^^ The divine aiii^ances which Alexander experienced i^ 
this march« met with more credit than the oracles deli* 
vcred at the end of it ; though thofe extraordinary affif^ 
tances, in (ome ^^fure^ confirmed the oracles. In th^ 
£r^ place, Jnpit^r fent; f^ch a copious and conilant rain, ae 
jaot only delivefed^bem from all. fear of fuffering by thirfli 
^t, by DAoiflening the (and, and making it firm to the 
^^t, madie.the air clear^ and fit for r^fpiration. In the 
next place, when they foiind the marks which, were, to 
4erve for guides to tr^Vf^llers removed or defaced, and in 
confequence wandered up and down without any certain 
route, a flock of crows made their appearance, and di* 
redied them in the way. When they marched brifkly on, 
the crows flew with equal alacrity ; whien they, lagged be- 
hind, or halted, the. crows alfo ftopped. What is flill 
ftrailger, Callifthenes avers, thaj at night, when they hap- 
pened to be gone wrong, thefe birds called them by their 
croaking, and put them right again. 

When he had pafled the defert, and was arrived at the 
place, the minifler of Ammon received him with faluta- 
tions from the god, as from a father. And when he 
inquired, '♦ Whether any of theal&flins of his fother had 
** efcapfed himf" the priefl defired he would not exprefs 
him felt in that manner, " for his fether was not a mortal.'* 
Then he a&ed, *' Whether all the murderers of Philip 
*' were puniflied ; and whether it was given the propo- 
*« nent to be the conqueror of the world?" Jupiter an- 
fwered, " That he granted him riiat high dilHndion ; and 
" that the death of Philip was fufiiciently avenged.** 
Upon this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the 
jjod by rich offerings, and loaded the priefts with prefents 
bf great value. This is the account moft hiftorians give 
as of the affair of the oracle ; but Alexander himfelf, in 

the 
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the letter he wrote to Ki$ mother on that occadon^ eiCIf 
fays, •* He received certain private anfwcrs from the ora- 
'' cle, which he would communicate to her, and her only^ 
•'at his return." 

Some Xay, Ammon's propihet being defirous to addre& 
him ill an obliging manner in Greek, intended to fay, 
O PauiioUy which fignifies. My Ssn; but in his barbarous 
pronunciation, made the word end with an s, inftead of aa 
n, and fo (aid, (Xpm dm, which Signifies, O Sono/yupi'- 
ter, Alexander (they add) was delighted with the miOake 
in the pronunci^ion, and from that n»ftake wa& propa- 
gated a report, that Jupiter himfelf had called him his fon>* 

He went to hear Ffammo an Egyptian philofopher, and 
the 'faying of his that pleafed him ttiofty was, <* That all 
♦^men are governed by God, for in evtry thing that 
** which ruks and governs is divine:" But Alexander^ 
OW^n maxim was mo#e agteea^e to found phiIo(b^hy : Me 
fold, *^ God is the* common father of men, bdt more par* 
•* ticukrly orthe good and ^rtuoiis." 

When among the barbarians, indeed, lie affeSed a lofty 
port, fuch as might fuit a man perfedly convinced of hia 
divine original ^ but it was in a fmall degree, and witk 
great caution, that he aflUmed any thing of divinity among 
the Greeks. We muft except, however, what he wrote 
to the Athenians concerning Samos. *• It was not I who 
*' gave you that free and famous city, but your thenLord^ 
<* who was called my father," meaning Philip *. 

Yet long after this. When he was wounded with an ar- 
row, and experienced great torture from it, he faid, 
" My friends, this is blood, and not the ichor 

«» Which Weft immortals ihed.*' 

One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadful man;* 
ner, that it ailonilhed all that heard it; upon which, 
Anaxarchus the fdphift, being in company with him, faid> 
«' Son of Jupiter, could you do {oV^ Alexander anfwered, 
with a fmile, '* I do not cboofe to be fo terrible to my 
*• friends as you would have me, who defpife my enter- 
*' tainments, becaufe you fee £{h ferved up, and not the 
*• heads of Perfian grandees." It feems the king had made 

Hephaeftion 

♦ He knew the Athenians wer« funk into fuch mcannefs, that they 
would readily admit his pretcnfions loilivinity. So afterwards they 
deified Dem€triu«. oigtzedby^oogie 



HgihaBftion a prefent of fome fmall fifli, and Anaxarchus^ 
obwrving it, faid> ** Why did he not rather fend vou the- 
" heads of princes * j*' intimating, how truly defpicable 
thofe glittering things are which conquerors purfue with 
fo much dangervAnd fatigue ; ftnce, after all, their enjoy- 
ments are little or nothing fuperior to thofe of other men. 
It appears, then, from whit has been faid, that Alexander 
jieich^r believed, nor was elated with, the notion of his • 
divinity, but that he only made ufe of it as a means to 
i)ring others into fubjedlionv 

At his return from Egypt to Phcenicia, he honoured the 
gods with facrifices and folemn proceflions ; on which oc- 
caiion.the people were entertained with mudc and dancing, 
and tragedies were prefented in the greateft -perfe^on, 
not only in refp^ift of the magnificence of the feenery, but 
the fpirit of emulation in thofe who exhibited them* In' 
Athens perfons are chofen by lot out of the tribes to eon- 
duft thofe exhibitions ; but in this cafe the princes of Cy- 
prus vied with each other with incredible ardour ; parti- 
cularly NicQcreon king of Salamis, and Pafic rates king 
.of Soli. Thev chofe the mod celebrated aftors that could 
Jbe found ; Paucrates rilked the vidory upon Athcnodorus,' 
and Nicocreon upon Theflalus. Alexander interefted 
Jiimfelf particularly in behalf of the latter ; but did not 
difcovtr his attachment, till Athenodorus was declared 
vidor by all the fufFrages. Tlien, as he left the theatre,* 
he faid, ** I commend the judges for what they have 
^' done ; but I would have given half my kingdom rather 
** than have feen ThefTalus conquered." 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the Athe- 
nians fo^ not making his appearance on their Itage at 
tiic feafts of Bacchus, and intreatcd Alexander to write 
to them in his favour ; though he refufed to comply with 
riiat requeft, he paid his fine for him. Another ailoj:, 

named 

• Diogenes imputes this faying of Anaxarchus to the aver fi on he had 
for Nicocreon, tyrant of Salamis, According to him, Alexander hay- 
ing one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner, afked him how he liked 
his entertainment ? ** It is excellent," replied the gueft, *• It wants but 
** one difh, and that a delicious one, the head of a tyrant,** Not the 
heads of the Satrepa^ or governors of provinces, as it is in Plutarch. 
If the philofopher really meant the head of Nicocrcon, he paid dear for 
his (aying afterwards ^ for after the death of Alexander, he was forced, 
by contrary vi^inds, upon the coail of Cyprus, wi^re the tyr^t (oitfid 
him, and put him .to de^th. ^ 
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laanied Lycon", a nadre of Scarphia> performing with great 
toplaufc before Alexander, dextroufly inferted in wie of 
the fpec'ches. of the comedy, a verfe in which heaiked him 
for ten talents. Alexander laughed* and gave htm them. 
. It wzis ahoixi this time that ne received a letter from 
PsLTXXkSjln i^hich that prince propofed, on condition of a 
pacification and future friendmip* to pay him ten thoufand 
^lents in ranfom of the prifoneirs, to cede to him all the 
)(ountries on this fide the Euphrates, ahd to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Upon his communicating thefe 
propofals to his friends, Pafmenio faid, ** If I were Alex- 
** ander, I would atcept them.** So would I," faid Alex- 
ander*, ** if I were Parmenio.** The anfwer he gave 
Darius was« '5 That if he would tome to him, he ihould 
'< find the beft of tlreatmeht ; if not, he inuil go and feek 
*•' hiiii." .^ 

In bonfequenc^ of this dechration he began his march ; 
but he repented that he. had fet out fo fooh, when he re- 
ceived information that the wife of Darius was dead. That 
princefs di^d in child-bed ; and the concerns of Alexander 
was great, b^cauie he loft an opportunity of exerciiing his 
clemency'. All he could do was to return, and bury her 
with the iitmoft magnificence. Oiie of the eunuchs of 
tjie bed-chamber*. named Tireus, who was taken, prifoner 
along with the princeiTes, at this time made his eicape out 
of the camp, ahd rode bff to Darius, with news of the 
queen's death. 

, Darius fmote upbn his head, ahd ihed a torrent of tears* 
After which he cried out, " Ah cruel deftiny of the Per* 
♦* fians y Was the wife^and filler of their king, not only 
'* tg be takei^ captive, but after Jier death to be deprived 
«• of tfip pWeqiiies dhe to her high rank!'* The eunuch 
aniwered, ** As to her obfequies, O King, and all the 
^* honoiirs tK^ queen had a right to claim, thei« is no 
•* reafpn ib blame the evil genius of the Perfians. For 
•* neither my miftrefs, Statira, during her life, or your 
'* royal mother, or children, miil'ed any of the advan- 
*' tage^ ttf their 'former fortune, Except the beholding the 
^ light oF your eountehance> which the greaf Oro* 

*' mafdes 

* Longinus takes notice of this as an inhanc^, that it is n^or^ ior 
men ofgenias, even in clieir comoaon difcburfey to let £>li^9aiUhiog 
great and fublime. 
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" mafdes * will again caufe to fhine with as much luflre 
** as before. So wr from being deprived of any of the 
*' folemnities of a funeral, the queen was honoured with 
*' the tears of her very enemies. For Alexander is as 
** mild in the ufe of his victories, as he is terrible in 
«' battle." 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and ilrange 
fufpicions tookfpofTeffion of his foul. He took the eunuch 
into the moil private apartment of his pavilion, and faid, 
*' If thou doft not revolt to the Macedonians, as the for- 
'* tune of Perfia has 'done, but Hill acknowledge!! in me 
'* thy lord ; tell me, ds thou honoureft the light of Mirtha 
'* and the right-hand of the king, is not the death of Sta- 
*' tira the leaft of her misfortunes I have to lament ? Did 
" not (he fuffer more dreadful things while Ihc lived ? 
^' And, amidft all our calamities, would not our difgrace 
" have been lefs, had we met with a more rigorous and 
** favage enemy ? For what engagement in the compafs 
** of virtue could bring a young man to do fuch honour tp 
-** the wife of his enemy ?^' 

While the king was yet fpeaking, Tireus humbled his 
fkce to the earthy and intreated him not to make ufe of 
-expreffions fo unworthy of himfelf, fo injurious to Alexan- 
der, and fo diihonourable to the memory of his deceafed 
wife and lifter ; nor to deprive himfelf of the greateft of 
<onfolations in his misfortune, the reflcding that he was 
not defeated but by a perfon fuperiof to human nature^ 
He afTured him, Alexander was more to-be admired for the 
decency ef his behaviour to the Perfian women, than for 
the valour Jxe exerted aeainft the men. At the fame time, 
he confirmed all he had faid with the moll awful oaths., 
and expatiated ftill more on the regularity of Alexander's 
-condu^, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends ; and lifting up 
his hands to heaven, he faid, " Ye gods, 'who are the 
*«* guardians of our birth, and the protedors of kingdoms, 
^' grant that I may re-ellablifh the fortunes of Perfia, arid 
*^ leave them in the glory I found them; that Vidory may 
** put it in my power to return Alexander the favours, 
^ *' which 

• Oromafdes was worfhipped by the Perfians as the Author of all- 
Good ; and Ariman'iui deemed the Author of Evil ; agreeably to thd 
principles from"which they were believed to fpring, Light and Dark- 
ncfs. The Perfian waiters call them Tcidjn and Abriman^ 
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*' which my dearcft pledges experienced from him k^ 
*' fall ! But if the time determined by fate and the diviw 
^* wrath, or brought about by the viciffilude of things, is 
" now come, and the glory of the Perfians muft fall, may 
*' none but Alexander fit on the throne of Cyrus I" la 
this manner were things conduced, and fuch were lie 
fpeeches uttered on this occafion, according to the tenpr 
. of hiflory. 

Alexander having fubdued all on this. fide the Euphrates, 
began his march againft Darius, who had t^j^en the fiejd 
tvith a million of men. During this, march, one of his 
friends mentioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, 
that the fervants o£ the army had divided themfelves into 
two bands, and that each had chof(^n a chief, one of which 
they called Alexander, a^d the other Darius. They began 
to ftLirmifh with clods, and afterwards fought with their 
fills ; and at lail, heated with a defire of viliory, many o£ 
them came to fbpnes and flicks, infomuch that they could 
hardly be parted. .The king, upon this report, ordered 
. the two chiefs to iight in fmgle combat, and armed Alex- 
ander with his own hands, while Philotas did the fame for 
[ Darius. The whole army ftood and looked on, coniidering 
the event of this combat as a prefage of the ifTue of the war. 
The two champions foueht with great fury ; but he who 
bore the name of Alexander proved vidoripus. He was r^ 
warded with a prefent of twelve villages, and allowed to 
wear a Periian robe, as Eratoflhenes tells the llory. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at Arbela *, 
as moft hiflorians will have it; but at Gaugamela, whic^ 
in the Perfian tongue, is (aid to iignify /^^ ifouje of tin 
camel -^'y fo called, becaufe one of the ancient kings hay- 
ing efcaped his enemies by the fwiftnefs of his camels 
placed her there, and appointed the revenue of Certain 
villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of September the^e happened an eclipie 
.ef the moon t> about the beginning of the fellival of the 

* "^ great 

. * But as GaugaQiela.was only ^ village, ;ind.Arbela a confiderabte 
town, ftood near it, the Macedonians chc>fe to diflipguiHi the baitkby 
the name of the latter. 

f Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes^ croiTedthc dcfcrts of Scythia, upon 
^ that camel. 

t Aftronomcrs alTure us, this eclipfe of the moon happened the 20th 
ef September, according to the Julian calendar] and therefore the bat^e 
of Arb^a was fought ic ill of prober. 
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gnat mjrfterics at Athens. The eleventh night after that 
cclipfe, the two armies being in view of each other, Da- 
rius kept his men under arms, and took a general review 
of his troops \>y torch-light. Meantime Alexander fuf. 
fered his Macedonians to repofe thcmfelves, a^ with hk 
foothfayer Ariftander, performed fome-private ceremonies 
tefore his tent, and offered facrifices to Fear*. The 
oldeft of his friends, and Parmcnio in particular, whcH 
they beheld the plain between Niphates and the Gordsean 
Mountains, all illumined with the torches of tte bar- 
barians, a^d heard the tumultuary and appalUpg noife 
from their camp, like the bellowings of an immenfe fea, 
were aftonilhed at their numbers, and obferved among 
themfelves how arduous an enterprize it would be to meet 
foch a torrent of war in -open day. They waited upon 
3^the king, therefore when he had finifhed the fkcrifice, and 
advifed him to attack the-encmy in the night, when dark- 
nefs would hide what was moll dreadful in the combat. 
Upon which he gave them that celebrated anfwcr, / qjuill 
iwt fteal a 'vidcry. 

It is true, this anfwer has been thought by fome to fa- 
vour of the vanity of a young man, who derided the molt 
obvious danger : Yet others have thought it not only well 
calculated to encourage his troops at that time, but politic 
enough in refped to the future ; becaufc, if Darius hap. 
pcned to be beaten, it left him no handle to proceed to 
. another trial, under pretence that nigJit and darknefs had 
been his adverfaries, as he had before laid the blame upon 
: the mountains, the narrow pafles, and the fea. For in fuch 
a vaft empire, it could never be the want of arms or men 
that would bring Darius to give up the difpute; but the 
ruin of his hopes andfpirits, in confequence of the lofs of 
a battle, where he had the advantage of numbers and of 
■day-light. 

When his friends were gone, Alexander retired to reft 

in his tent, and he is faid to have flept that night much 

founder than uliial ; infomuch, that when his officers came 

1-2 to 

• In the printed text it ir<I>otC&;, to Jpolh^ but Amiot tells us, he 
/ound in fevcral MSS. •<I>«^«i', to Fear. Fear was not without her 
jJtarsi Thcfcus facrifiGed to her, as wc have feen in his life: And 
Plutarch tells us.. in the life cf Agis and Clcoir.enes that the Lacedae- 
monians built ^temple to Fear, whom they hcnoured, not as a per- 
^icicu* dsencooj-but as the bond of ah gQcd sovernipcnt. 
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-to attend him the next day, they could not but exprefe 
their furprife at it, while they were obliged themfelves 
•to give- out orders to the troops to take their morning re- 
freihment ♦. After this, as the occafioh was urgent, Par- 
menio entered his apartment, and Handing by the bed, 
called him two or three times by name. When he awaked, 
that officer afked him, " Why he flept like a man that had 
" already conquered, and not rather like one Jivho.had 
^' the greateft battle the wotld ever heard ofiat^ghtei** 
Alexander fmiled,at the (jueftion, and faid, "In what light 
•' can you look upon us but as conquerors, when we have 
*' not now to traverfe defolate countries in purTuit of 
** Darius, and he no longer declines the combat?" It was 
not, however, only J^efore the battle, but in the face of 
danger, that Alexander » fhewed his intrepidity und ex- 
cellent judgment. For the battle was fome time doubt- 
ful. The left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was al- 
mofl broken hy the impetuofity with which the Badtrian 
cavalry charged ; and Mazaeus had, moreover, detached a 
party of horie, with orders to wheel round ^nd attack the 
corps that was left to guard the Macedonian baggage. 
Parmenio, greatly diflurbed at thefe circumftances, fent 
meflengers to acquaint Alexender, that his camp and bag- 
gage would be taken if he did not immediately defpatcha 
ftrong reinforcement from -the front to the rear: The 
moment that account was'brought him, he was giving hb 
right wing, which he. commanded in perfon, the iignal to 
charge. - He Hopped, however, to tell the meffengerj 
" Parmenio mirft have loft his fenfes, and in his diforder 
** muft have forgot, that the conquerors are always 
•' mafters of all that belonged to the enemy ; and the con- 
** quered need not give themfelves any concern about their 
*' treafures or prifoners, nor have any thing to think of 
*' but how to fell their lives dear, and die in the bed of 
•* honour." 

As foon as he had returned Parmenio this anfwer, 
he put on his helmet ; for in other points he came ready 
armed out of his tent. He had a (hort coat of the Sicilian 
fafhion, girt clofe about him, and over that a breaft-plate 
of linen ftrongly quilted, which was found among the 
fpoils, at the battle of Ifius. His helmet, the workman^ 

* A^ifoTroutrSflfi. 
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feip of Th<eophilus, was of iron, but fo \vt\l polifhed* 
that it fhone like the brighteft filver.^ To this was fitted a 
wgetofthe fame metal, fet with precious ftones. Hi? 
word, the weapon he generally- ufed in battle^ was- a pr^Tj 
fent from the king of the Citieans, and could not be ex-^ 
celled for lightnefs or for. temper.- But the belt which he 
wore in all engagements, was more fuperb than the reft of 
his armour. It was given him by the Rhodians, as a marlc 
of theirs refped, and old-Heiioon had exerted all his art in 
it. In drawing up his army and giviB 2 orders, as well; 
as exerciiing-; and reviewing \t, he fpared Bucephalus on 
account of his age,^ and. rode another horfe; but he con- 
ftantly^rhaEged^upon-him; and he had no fooner mounted 
himy than the fignal was always given. • . 

The fpeech he made to the Theflalians and the other 
Greeks, was of fome length oi^ this occafion. When ho 
found that they; in their turn, ftrove to add to his confi-. 
dence, and called x»it to him to lead them againfl the bar- 
barians, he (hifted his. javelin to his left hand; and flretch-, 
iug his right hand towards heaven, according to Cal- 
Uffhenes, he intreated the gods " to defend and in-r 
«* vigorate the Greeks, if he was really the fon^-of Ju- 
" piter.'* 

Ari^ander the footh&ycr, who rode by his iide, in.a? 
white robe, and with a crown of gold upon his head, then 
pointed out an eagle flying over him, and direfling hi? . 
courfe againft the enemy. The fight of this fo animatei 
the troops, that after mutual exhortations to bravery, th^ 
cavalry charged at full fpeed, and the phalanx rulhed oa 
like a. torrent ♦. Before the'firll ranks were well engaged, 

the 

* Plutarch, as a •;vnter of lives, not of hlrtorles, does not pretend tcj 
5ive an exa<a defcription cf battles. But as many of our reader , w^ 
bellev?, will be glad to fee fome of the more remarkable in detail, w« 
Ihall give Arrian's account of this. 

Alexander's ri^ht wing charged firfl upon the Scythian horfe, who, a^ 
they were wtll armed, and very robuft, behaved at the beginning vtry 
well, and made a vigorous rtiiftance. That this mis^ht anfwer moie 
efFtduaily, the chariots placed in the kft wing bore down at the fame 
time upon the' Macedonians. Their appearance was very terrible, and 
threatened entire deftru«Stion j but Alex mder's light-armed troops, hy 
their darts, arrows, and ftones, killed many of the drivers, and mo. 3 
of the horfes, fo that few reached the Macedonian line; which open- 
ing, as Alexander had dirc£led, they only paflT.d through, and were 
then either taken, or dilablsd by his bodies' of refer ve. The horfe con- 
I3 tinued 
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the barbarians gave way, and Alexander preflcd hard opom*^ 
the fugitives, in order to penetrate inta the nridft of the 
hoft, where Darius a6led in perfon. For he beheld him at 
a diftance, over the fbremoft ranks, amidft his royal fqua- 
dron. Beddes that he was mounted upon a lofty chariot, 
Darius was eafily diilinguifhed by his fizc and beauty. A 
numerous body of feleft cavalry ftood in dofe order about, 
the chariot, and feemed well prepared to receive the enemy. 
But Alexander's approach appeared fo terrible, as he drove ■ 
the fugitives upon thofe who ftill maintained their ground, 
that they.:were feized with confternation, and the greateft 
part of ihem difperfed.. A few of the beft and bra veil of^ 
them, indeed, met their death before the king's chariot, 
and falling in heaps one upon another, ftrove to ftop the 
purfuit ; tor in the very pangs of death they clusg to the • 
Macedonians, and caught hold of their horfeslcgs as they/ 
lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the moft dreadful dangers before his-' 
eyes. His own forces, that were placed iii the front to 
defend him, were driven back upon him; the -wheels of- 
his chariot were, moveover, entangled among the dend 

bodief> 

t!nu€d ftUl engaged j and, b?fore any thing decifivc happened therr, the 
Perlian foot, near their left wing, began to move, in hopes of fallin|^ 
upon the flank of the Macedonian Tigl»t wing, orof penetrating ib far ■" 
aa to divide it from its centre. Alexander, perceiving this, fent Aratat 
iRrith a c< >rps to charge them, and prevent their intended manoeuvrOi - 
In the mean time, pF«fecuting his firfl de6gn, he broke their cavalry 
in the left wingi and entirely routed it« He then charged the Perfiaa 
£6ot in flanky and they made but a feeble refinance* DariuS} per- 
ceiving this, gate up all for loil,' and fled. 

Vide Arrian, 1. iii. c. 13, & fcq. ubi plum. - 

Diodorus afcr4bes the fuccefswhich for a time attended the Perfian 
troo|>s, entirely to the ccnduft and valour of Darius. It unfortun-*tely 
happened, that Alexander, attackingiiis guards, threw a dart at Darius^ . 
which, though it miflfed him» ftruck the charioteer, who fat at his feet, 
dead J and a& he fell forwards, fome of the guards raifed a loud cry, . 
whence thofc behind them conjcdured that the king was flain, and 
thereupon fled. This obliged Darius to follow their example, who 
knowing the route he took, could not be difcovered on account of the 
duft and confufK)n, wheeled about, and got behind the Perfian army, 
and continued his flight that way, white Alexander purfucd right 
forwards. Diji>» Sic. 1. xvii. 

Juflin tells us, that when thofe about Darius advifed him to break 
(down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's purfuit, he an- 
fwered, «» 1 will newer purchafei fafeiy to m>felf at the expence otfo 
*^ many thoufands of my fubje£l^ a»nui(t by this means be k>fl.** 

JjusT* L xi. c. 14, 
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todies, fo that it was almoft impoflible to tarn it ; and 
the horfes plunging among heaps of the flain, bounded up 
and down, and no longer obeyed the hands of the chario- 
teer. In this extremity he quitted the chariot and his arms, 
and fled, as they tell usi ui^on a mare which had newly 
loaled. Buti in all probability, he had not efcaped fo, if 
Parmenio had not again fent fome horfemen to defire Alex- 
ander to come to his affiilance, becaufe great part of the 
enemy's forces ftill ftood their ground, and kejpt a good 
countenance. Upon the whole Parmenio is acculed of want 
of fpirit and aftivity in that battle : Whether it was that 
age had damped his courage ; or whether, as Callifthenes 
tells us, he looked upon Alexander's power and the pomp- 
ocs behaviour he afTumcd, with an invidious eye, and con- 
£dered it as an infupportable burden*. Alexander; tho* 
vexed at being fo flopped in his career, did not acquaint 
the troops about him with the purport of the mefTage ; but 
nnder pretence of being weary of fuch a carnage, and of 
its growing dark founded a retreat. However, as he w^s 
riding up to that part of his army which had been repre- 
fented in danger, he was informed that the enemy were 
totally defeated and put to flight. 

The battle having fuch an ilfue, the Perfian empire ap- 
peared to be entirely deftroyed, and Alexander was ac- 
knowledged king of all Afia. I'he firft thing he did was. 
to make his acknowledgments to the gods by magnificent 
iacriiices ; and then to his friends, by rich gifts of houfes, 
cilates, and governments. As he was particularly ambi- 
tious of recommending himfelf to the Greeks, he fignified 
by letter, that all tyrannies Ihould be abolilhed, and that 
they Hiould be governed by their own laws, under the 
aufpices of freedom. To the Plataeans in particular he 
wrote, that their city fhould be rebuilt, becaufe their an- 
ceftors had made a prefent of their territory to the Greeks, 
in order that they might fight the caufe of liberty upon 
their own lands. He fent alfo a part of the fpoils to the 
I 4 Crotoniant 

• The truth feern* to be, that Parmenio had too much concern for 
Alexander. PhiUp of Macedon confefTed Parmenio to be the only ge- 
neral he knew: And on this occafion he probably conlidered, that if 
th<? wing under bis command had been beaten, that corps of Perfians 
would have been able to keep the field, and the fugitives rallying, and 
joining it there woqld have been a lefpe^lable force which might have 
regained the day. 
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Crotonians in Italy, in honour of the fpiritf and courage of 
their countryman Phaylus*, a champion of the wreftlilrg- 
ring, who in the war with the Medes, when the reft of 
the Greeks in Italy fent- no afliftance to the Greeks their 
brethren, fitted out a fliip at his own expence, and repaired 
to Salamis, to take a Ihar? in the common danger. Such 
a pleafure did Alexander take in every inftance of virtuc>. 
and fo faithful a guardian was hg of the honour of all great 
aftions ! 

He traverfed all the province of Babylon f, which im- 
mediately made its fubmiflion ; and in the diftrift of Ec- 
batana he was parricularly ftruck with a gulph of* fire> 
which ftreamc4 continually, as from an inexhauftihle fource. 
He admired alfo a flood of naptha, not far from the gulph, 
xvhich flowed in fuch abundance that it formed a lake. 
The naptha in many"refpc6ls refembles the bitumen^ but it 
is much more inflammable^. Before any fire touches it, 
it catches light from a flame at fome di&ance, and often 
kindles all the intermediate air. The barbarians, to fhew 
the king its force and the fubtilty of its nature, fcattered 
fome drops of it in the ftreet which led to his' lodgings j 
and flanding at one end, they applied their torches to fome 
of the firft drops ; for it was night. The flame commu- 
nicated itfelf fwifter than thought, and the ftreet was in- 
llantaneoufly all on fire. 

There was one Athenophanes, an Athenian, who, among 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with oil. This man had the greateft fuccefs in his at- 
tempts to divert him ; and one day a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his 
perfon, but an excellent finger, Athenophanes faid to the 
king, *• Shall we make an experiment of the naptha upon 
•' Stephen ? If it takes fire upon him, and does not pre- 

*' fently 



> * In Herodotus, Vhf.ylluu See 1. vill. 47. 

•j- In the original it is,v^j be traverfed the territory of Babylon, be fovnd 
in the dip'iEi (f Echatana, Scc. Every body knows that Ecbatana was in 
Med!?, not in the province ©f Babylon. The gulph here mentioned 
was near Arbela, in the diftriift oi Artacene, [SceSxRAB. ed. Par. 
p. 737. D. & feq.] But Scaliger propofes, that we fliouid read Are&ane 
(from Arecy mentioned, Gen. x. lo.) both here, inftead ci Ecbatana, 
and in the paiTage of Strabo, above cited. 

X SuiK qui et naptham bituminis'generi afcribunt. Verum ardena 
(jus vis ignium naturae cognata procul omni ab ufu e(^.. 

Pi.iH.Hift»Nat. 
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<^' fently die out, we mull allow i:s force to be extraordi- 
•*' nary indeed.'' The boy readily confented to undergo 
the trial ; but as foon as he was anointed with it*, hh 
whole body broke out into a flame, 'and Alexander was 
extremely concerned at his danger. Nothing could have 
prevented his being entirely confumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many velfels of water for 
the fervicc of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguilh the fire and the poor boy felt the bad effeds 
of it as long as he lived. 

Thofe, therefore, who defire to reconcile the fable with 
truth, are not unfupported by probability, when they fay, 
it was this drug with which Medea anointed the crown 
and veil fo well known upon thellagef. For the flame did 
not come from the crown or veil, nor did they take fire of 
themfelves ; but upon the approach of fire they foon at- 
traded k, and kindled imperceptibly. The emanations 
of fire at fome diftance have no other efFedl upon moft 
bodies, than merely to give them light and heat ; but in 
thofe which are dry and porous, or faturated with oily par- 
ticles, they colleft themfelves into a point, and immedi- 
ately prey upon the matter fo well fitted to receive them. 
Still there remains a difficulty as to the generation of this 
nafthaj whether it derives its inflammable quality from 
**»*•***♦* t, or rather from the unduous and 
fulphureous nature of the foil. For in the province of Ba- 
bylon the ground is cf fo fiery a quality, that the grains 
of barley often leap up and are thrown out, as if the vio- 
lent heat gave a pulfation to the earth. And in the hot 
months the people are obliged to fleep. upon fkins filled 
with water. Harpalus whom Alexander left governor of 
the country, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and 
walks with Grecian trees and plants 5 and he fucceeded in 
every thing except ivy. After all his attempts to propa- 
gate that plant it died : For it loves a cold foil, and there- 
fore could not bear the temper of that mold. Such digref- 
I S flons 

• As no mention is made here of the application of fire, unlcfs that 
be couched under the v/ords xa» •^♦y^i*, we murt fuppofe an cleflrfcd 
virtue in the naptha. But Plutarch fecms to difclaim that afterwards, 
in the cafe of Crcon's ('aughier. 

f Hoc f^butis olta donis pcUicem ' , 

Scrpcnte fogit alita. HOR. 

X Soaictbing htr? is wantirg in the. orislnal. 
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lions as thefe theniijefl readers may endure, provided they- 
are not too long. 

Alexander having made himfelf mailer of Siifa, found 
in the king's palace forty thoufand talents in coined mo- 
ney*, and the royal furniture and other riches were of in- 
exprejffible value. Among other things, there was purple 
of H^rmione, worth five thoufand talentsf , which, though 
it had been laid up a hundred aild ninety years, retained 
its iirft frelhnefs and beauty. The reafon they aflign for 
this is, that the purple wool was combed with honey, and. 
the white with white oil. And we are allured, that fpecimens . 
of the fame kind and age are ftill to be feen in all their 
priltine luftre Dinon informs us, that the kings of Perfia 
ufed to have water fetched from the Nile and the Danube,., 
and put amonff their treafures, as a proof of the extent of. 
of theirdominions, and their being matters of the world. 

The entrance into Perfia was dilficult, on account of the 
roughnefs of the country in that part, and becaufe the- 
pa^fies were guarded by the braveft of the Perfians ; for 
Darius had taken refuge there. But a man who fpoke- 
b^th Greek and Perfian, having a Lycian to his father, and 
aTPerlian woman to his mother, offered himfelf as a guide 
to Alexander, and (hewed him haw he might enter by 
taking a circuit. This was the perfon the prieftefs of 
- Apollo had in view, when, upon Alexander's confulting 
her at a very early period of life, fhe foretold, ** That a 
** Lycian would condudt hiin into Perfia." Thpfe that 
firft fell into his hands there, were flaughtered in vaft num- 
bers. He tells us, he ordered that no quarter Ihould be • 
given, becaufe he thought fuch an example would beof .. 
^rvice . to , his affair?. It is faid, he. found as^much gold 
and filver cqin there as he did at Sufa, and that there was 
fuch a quantity of other treafures and rich moveables, that - 
it loaded ten thoufand pair of mules and five thoufand ^ 
camelsj. 

At Perfepolis he caft his eyes upon. a great ftatue of . 
Xerxes, which had been thrown^ from itst.pedellal by the 

crowd. 

♦ Qj^Cunius^who magnifies every thing, fays fifty thoufand. 

-f Or five thoufand talents weight. Dacier calls. it fo many hon- . 
drcd weight } and the caftern talent was nearly that weight. PUny 
tcUs us, that a pound of the double dipt Tyrian purple) in the time of 
Augui^us, vvas fold for an hundred crowns* 

% Diodorus fays three thoufand. 
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crowd that fuddenly rulhed in, and lay nede£lcd on the 
eround. Upon this he flopped, and add rifled it as if it 
had been alive—" Shall we leave you," faid he, " in this 
•* condition, on account of the war you made upon Greece, 
** or rear you again, for the fake of your magnanimity and' 
'" other virtues ?" After he had :ftood a long time conii- 
dering in iilence which he (hould do, he pafTed by and left; 
it as It was. To give his troops time to rcfrefti them- - 
felves, he flayed there four months, for it was winter. 

The firfl time he fat down on the throne of the kings of 
Perfia, under a golden canopy, Demaratus the Corinthian, 
who had the fame friendfhip and alFedlion for Alexander 
as .he Jiad entertained for his fathe* Philip, is faid to have 
wept like an old man, while he uttered this exclamation, 
** What a pleafure have thofe Greeks mifled, who died 
**^ without -feeing Alexander feaxed oa the throne of Da- 
"Tius!" ' 

When he was upon the point of marching againft Da- - 
riiss, he made a great entertainment for his friends, at which 
they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and the women 
had their fhare in it, for they came in .toafquerade to feek 
their lovers. The moft celebrated among thefe women was 
Thais, a native of Attica, andmiflrefs to Ptolemy, after- 
wards king of Egypt. .When (he had gained Alexander's 
attention by her flattery and humorous vein, (he addrefTed 
him over her cups in a manner agreeable to the fpirit of 
her country, but far above a perfon of her flamp. *' I 
** have. undergone ercat fatigues,** faid fhe, " in wan- 
«* dering . about Aiia 5 but this day has brought me a 
** compenfation, by putting it in my power to mfult the 
** proud courts of the Perfian kings. Ah! how much 
" greater pleafure would it be to finiih the caroufal with 
«' burning the palac« of Xerxes, who laid Athens in afhes, 
«« and to fet fire to it myfelf in the fight of Alexander ♦! 
«' Then fhall it be faid in times to come, that the women 

'^of 



* Thefe domes were not reared folely for regal magnificence an^ 
fttcurity 5 but to aid the appetites of power and laxury, and to fecretc 
the royal pieafures from thofe that toiled to gratify them. Thus, at 
this noble ftru^lre was pofTibly raifed not only for vanity but forriot; 
fo, probably, by vanity inflamed by riot, it fell. A ftriking infUnc« 
of the infigniflcaocy of human labours, and the depravity of hunun 
nature. 
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'* of his ftraili, have more figually avenged the caitie oS 
*' Greece upon the Perfians, than all that the generala bc-t 
'* fore him copld do by fea or land." 

This fpeech was received with the loudeft plaudits and 
moft tumultuary acclamations. All the company ftrove to 
perfuade the king to comply with the j)ropofal. At laft, 
yielding to their inftances, he leaped from his feat, and, 
with his garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand> 
led the way. The reft followed with Ihouts of joy, and, 
dancing a^ they went, fpread themfelves round the palace. 
The Macedonions who got intelligence of this frolic, ran 
up with lighted torches, and joined them with great plea-^ 
fure. For they concluded, from his deftroying the royal 
palace, t}iat the king's thoughts were turned towards 
home, and that he did not defign to fix his feat among the 
barbarians. Such is the-account moft writers give us of 
the motives of this tranfadlion. There are not, however,' 
wanting thofe who aflert, that it was in confequence of 
cool refledlion. But all agree that the king foon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguiftied. 

As he was naturally munificent, that " inclination in-r 
creafed with his extraordinary acquifitions ; and he had 
alfo a gracious manner, which is the only thing that gives . 
bounty an irrefiftible charm. To give a few inftances*: 
Arifton, who commanded the Pasonians, having killed one 
6f the enemy, and cut off* his head, Jaid it at Alexander's 
feet, and faid, ** Among us. Sir, fuch a prefent is re- 
'' warded with a golden cup." The king anfwered, with 
a fmile, <* An empty one, I fuppofe; but I will give you 
'^ one full of good wine; and here, my boy,' I drink to 
*' you." One day, as a Macedonian of mean circum- 
ftiances was driving a mule, laden with the king's money, 
the mule tired ; the man then took the burden upon his 
own ftioulders, end carried it till he tottered under it, and 
was ready to give out. Alexander happening to fee him,, 
and being informed what it was, faid, " Jiold on friend, 
*' the reft of the way, and carry it to to your own tent; for 
*' it is yours." Indeed, he was generally more offended 
at thofe who refufed his prefents, than at thofe who alke4 
favours of him. Hence he wrote to Phocion, " That he 
** could no longer number him among his friends, if he 
'^ rejeded the marks of his regard.". He had given no- 
thing to Serapion, one of the youths that played with him 

at 
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at ball, becaufe he afked nothing. One day, when they 
were at their diverfion, Serapion took pare always to throw 
the ball to others of the party ; upon which, Alexander 
faid, ** Why do not you give it me ?" *' Becaufe you did 
" not aik for it," faid the youth. The repartee picafed 
the king much ; he laughed, and immediately made him 
yery valuable prefents. One Proteas, a man of humour, 
and a jefter by profeffion, had happened to offend him. 
His friends interceded for him, and he fued for pardon 
with tears ; which at laft the king granted. " If you do. 
*' really pardon me," refumed the wag, *^ I hope you will 
'' give me at leaft fome fubflantial proof of it." And he 
condefcended to do it in a prefent of five talents. 

With what a free hand -he fhowered Ids gifts upon his 
friends, and thofe who attended on his perfon*, appears, 
from one of the letters of Olympias. *' You do well," 
ikid Ihe, ** in ferving your friends, and it is right to adl 
*' nobly ; but by making them all equal to kings, in pro- 
** portion as you put it in their power to make friends, 
" you deprive yourfelf of that privilege." Qlympias often 
wrote to him in that manner ; but he kept all her lettera 
fecret, except one, which Hephaeftion happened to call 
his eye upo|i, when he went, according to cuftom, to read 
over the king's flioulder ; he did n«»t hinder him from 
reading on ; only, when he had done, he took his fignet 
from his finger and put it to his mouth f. 

The fon of Mazseus, who was the principal favourite 
of Darius, was already governor of a province, and the 
conqueror added to it another government dill inore con- 
iiderable. But the young man declined it in a handfome 
manner, and faid, " Sir, we had but one Darius, and now 
** you make many Alexanders." He bellowed on Par- 
menio the houfe of Bagoas, in which were found fucb 
goods as were taken at Sufa, to the value of a thoufand 

talents* 

♦ He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought him 
by Am>nta8,who were of the principal families in Macedonia. Their 
office was to wait on him at table, to attend with horfcs when he went 
to fight or to hunt, and to keep guard day and night at his chamber door. 

f To enjoin him filence. 

J Tu9 ws^» caaofiT'^ifxurtqiJLuv, droftry goodu This we take to 
mean fuch like purple as was taken at Sufa, or perhaps that very pur- 
ple. Dacier reads Hephapott^ inftead of Par memo. The Vulcob. M. S. 
has Jtf^ainlicad oflvjrwy, which is certainly better. 
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talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquaint him, that 
there was a deilgn formed againfl his life, and ordered him 
to keep guards about him. As for his mother^ he made 
her many masiiificent prefents ; but he would not fuiFer 
her bufy genias to exert itfelf in ftate affairs, or in the leaft 
to controul the proceedings of government. She com- 
plained -ef this as a hardfhip, and he bore her ill-humour 
with great mildnefs. Antipater once wrote him a long 
letter full of heavy complaints againft her ; and when he 
had read it, he faid, " Antipater knows not that one tear 
*' of a mother can blot out a thoufand fuch complaints." 

He found that his great officers fet no bounds to their 
luxury, that they were moft extravagantly deUcate in their 
diet, and profufe in other refpei^b ; infomuch that Agnon 
of Teos wore fiiver nails in his ihoes; Leonatus had 
many camel loads of earth brought from £gypt to rub 
himielf with when he wentto^the wrefHing-ring ; Philotas. 
had hunting-nets that would enclofe the fpace of a hun- 
dred furlongs, more made ufe of rich cAences than oil 
after bathing, and had their grooms of. the bath, as well 
as chamberlains who excelled in bed-making. This dege- 
neracy he reproved with all the temper of a philofopher. 
He told them, ** It was very ftrange to him, that, after 
^* having undergone fo many glorious conHi^s, they did 
<• not remember that thoi'e who come from labour and ex- 
«* ercife always fleep more fweetly than tlie inadtive and 
^' effeminate; and that in comparing , the Ferfian manners 
*' with the Macedonian, tiiey did not perceive that no- 
** thing was more fervile than the love of pleafurc, or 
«* more princely than a life of toil. How will that man," 
continued he, ^^ take care of his own horfe, or furbifh his 
'< lance and helmet, whole hands are too delicate to wait 
<* on his own dear perfon ? Know you not that the end of . 
♦' conquefl is, not to do what the conv]ttered havp done^ 
** but fomething greatly fuperior?*' After this, he con- 
flantly took the exercile of war or hunting, and cxpofed 
himfelf to danger and fatigue with lefs precaution than 
ever ; fo that a Lacedaemonian ambaflador, who attended 
him one day when he killed a fierce lion, faid, •* Alex- 
«* ander, you have difputed the prize of royalty glorioufly 
" with the lion." Craterus got this hunting-piece reprc- 
fentedin bronze, and coniecrated it in the temple at Del- 
phi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king fighting 
3 with 
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-with the lion, and Craterus making up to the king's aflift. 
ance. Some of thefe ftatues were the workmanihip of 
Lyfippus, and others of Leocharts. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his perfon, by way of cxer- 
cife for himfelf, and example to others. But his friends^ 
in the pride of wealth, were fo devoted to. luxury and 
cafe, that they confidered long marches and campaigns 
as a burden, and by degrees came to murmur and fpeak 
ill of the king. At firft he bore their cenfures with great 
moderation, and ufed to fay, " There was fomething noble 
*' in hearing himfelf ill fpoken. off while he was doing, 
«* well*." Indeed, ki the leaft of the good offices he 
did his friends, there were great marks of affection and 
rcfpedt. We will give an inuance or two of it. . He wrote 
to reuceftas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to . 
complain, that he had eiven an account of the accident, 
by letters, to others of his friends, and not to ll^. " But 
** now," fays he, " let me know, however,, how you do,. 
** and whether any of your company deferted you, that I 
** may punifh . them if fuch there wtre^** When He- 
phaeftion happened to be ab.fent upon bufinefs, he ac-» 
quainted him in one of his letters, that as they were di- 
verting themfelves with hunting the ichneumonf, Cra- 
terus had the misfortpne to be run through the thighs with 
Perdiccas's lance. When Peuceftas recovered of a, dan* 
gerous illnefs, he wrote a letter with hia own hand to 
Alcxippus the phyfician^^ to thank him for his care. Du- 
ring the licknefs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in 
confequence of whicK he offered facrifices for his recovery, 

and 

* Voltaire fays fomewher^, that It it • noble thing to make ingratet* 
He (eems to be indebted for the^fentiment to Alexander. 

-{- The Egyptian rat, called ichneumon^ is of the (ize of a cat, with 
very rou^ hair, fpotted with white, yellow, and nih-colour; its nofe 
like that, of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It has Ihort 
blaclc legs, and a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, ferpents, fnails, 
ciii»me)eons,&a. and is of great fervice in Egypt, by its natural inftin^ 
of hunting out and breaking the eggs of the crocodile, and thereby pre- 
vpnting too great an.Jncreafe of that deftru£tive creature. The natu- 
falifts alfo fay, that it is fo greedy after the crocodile*s liver, that rolling 
itfelf up in mud, it flips down his throat, while he fleeps with his 
moiutb open, and gnaws its way out again. 

DxoD. Sic. p. 32, 78. Plin. 1. viii. c. 24, 25* 

The Egyptians worlhippcd the ichneumon for de()roying the croco- 
diles. TheV worfhipped the crocodile, too, probably at the Indians do 
the devil, that it might do them no h«rt. . ,.,.,,, ,, 
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and ordered him to do the fame. Upon Paufanias the phy- 
fician's defign to give Cr^iterus a dofe of hellebore, he 
wrote to him, expreffing his great anxiety about it, and 
defiring him to be particularly cautious in the ufe of that 
medicine. He imprifoned Ephialtes and Ciflus, who 
brought him the firft news of the flight and treafonable 
practices of Harpalus, fuppoling their information falfe* 
Upon his fending home the invalids and the fuperannu- 
atcd, Euryalochus, the Agaean, got himfelf enrolled among 
the former. Soon after, it vvas difcovered that he had no 
infirmity of body ; and he confeffed it was the love of 
Telqfippa, who was going to return home, that put him 
upon that expedient to follow her. Alexander inquirc4 
who the woman was, and being informed that though a 
courtezan, Ihe was not a flave, he faid, " Eurylochus, I 
** am willing to afliil you in this affair ; but as the wo-t 
'* man imfree-born, you muft fee if we can prevail upon 
** her by^refents and courtfliip." 

It is furprifing, that he had time or inclination to write 
letters about fuch unimportant affairs of his friends, as ta 
give orders for diligent fearch to be made in Cilicia for 
Seleucus's run-away flave ; to commend Peuceflas for 
having feized Nicon, a flave that belonged to Craterus ; 
and to dired Megabyzus, if poffible, to draw another 
flave from his afylum, and take him, but not to touch him. 
while he remained in the temple. 

It is faid, that in the firft years of his reign, when ca- 
pital caufes were brought before him, he ufed to flop one of 
his ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening 
the indictment, that he might referve it perfedlly unpreju- 
diced for hearing the defendai\t. But the many falfe in- 
formations which were afterwards lodged, and which, by 
meansof fome true circumftances, were fo reprefented as t^ 
give an air of truth to the whole, broke his temper. Par- 
ticularly in cafe 'of afperfions upon his own charafter, his 
reafon forfook him, and he became extremely and inflex- . 
ibly fevere ; as preferring his reputation to life and em^ 
pire. 

When he marched againft Darius again, he expelled 
another battle. But upon intelligence that Befl'us had 
feized the perfon cf that prince, he difmiffed the TheiTa- 
lians, and fent them home, after he had given them a 
gratuity of two thoufand talents, over and above their pay. . 

The 
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The purfuit was long and laborious, for he rode three 
tholifand three hundred furlongs in eleven days *. As 
they often iiifFered more for want of water than by fatigue, 
many of the cavalry were unable to hold out. While they 
were upon the march, fome Macedonians had filled their 
bottles at a river, and were bringing the water upon 
mules. Thefe people feeing Alexander greatly diftrefled 
with thirft, (for it was in the heat of the day) immediately 
filled a helmet with water, and prefented it to him. He 
aiked them to whom they were carrying it ? and they 
faid, ** Their fons : but if our prince does but live, we 
'* Ihall get other children, if we lofe them." Upon thisi 
he took the helmet in his hands ; but looking round, and 
feeing all the horfemen bending their heads, and fixing 
their eyes upon the water, he returned it without drink- 
ing. However, he praifed the people that offered it, aad 
faid, '' If I alone drink, thefe good men will be difpi- 
'* rited +." The cavalry, who were witnefles to this aft 
of temperance arid magnanimity, cried out, *^ Let us ' 
" march ! 'We are neither weary nor thirfty, noi? fhall wd 
** even thihk ourfelves mortal, while under the conduft 
" of fuch a king*" At the fame time they put fpurs to 
their hor fes. 

• They had all the fame affedlion to the canfe, but only 
fixty were able to keep up with him till he reached the 
enemy's camp* There they rode over the gold and ftlvcr 
that lay fcattered about, and paffing by a number of car-* 
riages full of women and children, which were in mo- 
tion, but without charioteers, they haftened to the lead- 
ing fquadrons, not doubting that they ihould find Darius 
among them. At laft, after much fearch, they found him 
extended on his chariot, and pierced with many darts* 
Though he was near his laft moments, he had ftrength to 
alk for fomething to quench his thirfl. A Macedonian, 
named Polyftratus, brought him fome cold water, and 
when he had drank, he faid, " Friend, this fills up the 
** meafure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to 

** reward 

• As this was no more than forty miles a; day, our Ncwmaiket he- 
roes would have beat Alexander hollow. It is nothing when compared 
to Charles the Twelfth's march from Bender through Germany, nothing 
to the expedition of Hannibal along the African coaft. 

• -f- Lucan has enW)ei1ifhed thi$ iiory for Cato, and has poflibly intro- 
duced It merely upon imitation. 
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•' reward thee fdr this ad of kindnefs. But AUtktkSer^ 
*' will not let thee go without a recompcnce ; and the 
•' gods will reward Alexander for his humanity to my 
•' mother, to my wife, and children. Tell him I gave 
'* him my. hand, for I give it thee in his ftead." So ^ 
faying, he took the hand of Polyftratus, and immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up, he ihewed his con- 
cern for that event by the ftrongeft^xpreffions, and covered - 
the body with his own robe. 

^ Bellus afterwards fell into his hands, and he punifhed • 
his parricide in this manner. He caufed two ftraight trees 
to be bent, and one of his legs to be made faft to each | 
then fuffering the trees to return to their former polture, 
his body was torn afunder by the violence of the recoil *^ - 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it fhould have 
all the honours of a royal funeral, and fent it embalmed 
to his mother. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he ad- 
mitted into the number of his friends%^ 

His next movement was into Hyrcania, which he en- 
tered with the flower of his army. There he took a view 
of the Cafpian iea, which appeared to him not lefs tHaa - 
the Euxine, but its water was of a fweeter uile. He could 

fet no certain information in what manner it was formed, 
ut he conjedlured that it came from an outlet of the Palus 
Maiotis. Yet the ancient Naturalifts were not ignorant of 
its origin; for, many years before Alexander's cxpeditibn/ 
the^ wrote, that there are four feas which ftretch from the 
mam ocean into the continent, the fartheft north of which 
is the Hyrcanian or the Cafpian f . The barbarians here 
fell fuddenly upon a party who were leading his horfe 
Bucephalus, and took him. This provoked him fo much> 
that he fent a herald to threaten them, their wives, and 
children, with utter extermination, if they did not reftor 
him the horfe. But, upon their bringing him back, and 
furrendering to him their cities, he treated them with grea 
clemency, and paid a confiderable fum, by way of ran- 
fom, to thofe that took the horfe. 

From 

♦ (^Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up theaflai^n to Oxatlire^ 
the brother of Darius ; in confequence of wltich he liad his noTe and 
ears cut off, and was faAentd to a crofs, where he was defpatcbed with 
darts and arrows. 

t This is an error which Pliny too has followed* The Cafpian fcA 
has no communication with the ocean. 
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From thence he marched into Parthia ; where finding 
BO employment for his arms, he firft put on the robe o^ 
the barbarian kings-: whether it was that he conformed a 
little to their cuftoms, becaufe he knew how much a fimi- 
lirity of manners tends to reconcile and gain mens hearts ; 
or whether it was by. way of experiment, to fee if the 
Macedonians might be brought to pay him the greater 
deference, by accuAoming them infenfibly to the new bar- 
baric attire and port which he affumed.. However, he 
thought the Median habit made too flifF and exotic an ap- 
pearance, and therefore took not the long breeches, or the 
fweeping train, or the uara; but adopting fomething be- 
tween the Median and Perfian mode, contrived vellments 
kfs pompous than the former, and more majeilic tlian the 
latter. At firll he ufed this drefs only before the barba- 
rians, or his particular friends within doors ; but in time 
he came to wear it when he appeared in public, and fat 
for the defpatch of builnefs. This was a mortifying fight 
to the Macedoniahs ; yet, as they admired his other vir- 
tues, they thought he might be fuffered to pleafe himfelf 
^little, and enjoy his vanity. Some indulgence feemed 
due to a prince, who, bellde his other hardfhips, had 
lately been wounded in the leg with an arrow, which 
fhattered the bone in fuch a manner, that fplinters were 
taken out; who, another time, had fuch a violent blow 
ffom a flone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming 
darknefs covered his eyes, and continued for fome time j 
and yet continued to expofe his perfon without the leaft 
precaxition. On the contrary, when he had pafl'ed the 
Orexartes, which he fuppofed to be the Tanais, he not 
only attacked the Scythians and routed them, but purfued 
them a hundred furlongs, and fpitc of what he fuffcred at 
that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to vifit him, at 
Glitarchus, Policritus, Oneficritus, Antigenes, Ifter, and 
znany other hiilorians, report. But Arittobulus, Chares 
of-Theangela»i Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Thcban, 
Philip who was alfo of. Theangela, as well as Hecataeus 

of 

• In the Greek text It Is fjo-aiygAit;?, both here and ju(! after 
E4a»iVsAit/f fignifies a gentleman uflier; but it d«e8 not appear 
that either Chares or Philip ever held fuch an office. Ic is certalA 
^lOL^yiKw^ 18 the right reading, from Athen«us, Book vi. p. 27 1» 
where be mentions Philip as belonging to Theangela in Carla. 
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of Ei-etria, -Phirip of Chalcis, and Duris of Samoy,_ treat" 
the ftory as a ii^Vioh. And indeed Alexander himfelf 
feems to fupport their opinion, For in one of his letters 
to Antipater, to whom he gave an exaft detail of all that 
paffed, .he fays, the king of Scythia offered him his- 
aaughter in marriage, but he makes not. the leaft men- 
tion of the Amazon. Nay, whea Oneficritus, many= 
years after, read to Lyfimachus, then king, the fourth 
book of his hillory, in which this ftory was introduced, 
he fmiled and faid, •' Whei-e was I at that time ?" But? 
whether we give credit to this particular, or not, is a 
matter that will neither add to nor Je^en our opinion o£ 
Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedonians mightr 
diflike the regaining fatigues of the expedition, he lef^ 
the greateft part of ^he army in quarters, and entered- 
Hyrcania with a feledl body of twenty theufand foot and. 
three thoufand horfe. The purport of his fpeech upon* 
the occafion was this : " Hitherto the barbarians have- 
*' feen us only as in a dream. If you fhould think of re-*- 
** turning,- after having given Afia the^alarm only, they^ 
** will fall upon you with contempt as unenterpriiing and^ 
** effeminate. Neverthelefs, fuch as defire to depart have : 
*' my confent for it : But, at the fame time, I call the • 
" gods to witnefs, that they defert their king when he is 
** conquering tlie world for the Macedonians, and leave 
«* him to the kinder and more faithful attachment of thofe. 
** few friends tharwill follow his fortuse;" ' TJiis is almoffe . 
word for word the fame with what he wrote to Atitipater; ; 
and he adds, " That he had no fooner done fpeaking, 
*♦ than they cried, he iftight lead them to what part of the 
*« world he pleafed." Thus he tried the difpofition of 
thefe brave men ; and there was no difficulty in bringing 
the whole body into their fentiments j they followed of. 
courfe. 

After this, he accommodated himfelf more than-ever ta ■ 
the manners of the Afiatics, and at the fame time perfuaded . 
them to adopt fomo of the Macedonian- fafhions ; for by 
a mixture of both, he thought an union might be pro- 
moted, much better than by force,, and hi« authority, 
maintained yhen he was at a diftance. For the fame rea« 
fon he eleded thirty thoufand boys, and gave them maf- 

ters 
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ilersto inftrud them in the Grecian literature, as well as 
to train them to arms in the Macedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the 
efFe6l of love. He faw her at an entertainment, and found 
.her charms irrefiftible. Nor was the match unfuitable to 
^he fituation of his aiFair«. The barbarians placed greater 
confidence in him on account of that alliance, and his 
xhaftity gained their affeftion; it delighted them to .think, 
he would not approach the. only woman he ever pallionately 
Joved, without the fandlion of marriage. 

Hephagftion and Craterus wete his two favourites. The 

.former praifed^he Perlian falhions, and dreilcdas he did.; 

the latter adhered to the cuftoms of his own country. He 

.therefore emplpyed Hephseflion in his tranfadlions with 

the barbarians, and Crater U6 to fignify his pleafure to the 

.Greeks and Macedonians. The one had more of his Joye, 

.and the other more of his efleem. He. was perfuaded-in^ 

.deed, and Jie often faid, **. He phaeflion: loved Alexander, 

•*' and _Craterus the king.** ;Hence arofe private animo- 

iities, which did not fail to break- out oipon occafioh. One 

,day, in India, they drew their fwords,. and came to blows. 

The friends of each were joining in the quarrel, when 

JUexander interpofed. He told Hephajflion publicly, 

*' He was a fool and a madman, not to be fenfible, that 

*' without his mailer's favour he would be nothing." He 

.gave Craterus alfo a fevere reprimand in private; and 

after having hroijght. them together again, and reconciled 

-them, he fworeiy Jupiter Am mon, and all the other gods, 

•* That he loved, them more than^all the men in the world : 

" but, if he perceived them at variance again, he would 

'* put them both to.death, .or him, at leall, who began 

** the parrel." This is'faid to have had fuch an effed 

,upoathem, that they, never exprefTed any diflike to each 

*.other, even in jeft, afterwards, v 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the fon of Par- 
>menio, had great authority. For he was not only valiant 
and indefatigable in the field, but after Alexander, no 
man loved his friend more, or had a greater fpirit of ge- 
-nerofity. We are told, that a friend of his one day re- 
. quelled a fum of money, and he ordered it to be given 
h'm. The lleward faid, he had it not to give. '* What,'* 
:f-iys Philotis, " hall thou not plate, or iome other move- 
•' able ?" However, he affedled an ollentation of wealth, 

and 
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and a magnificence in his drcfs and tabl^c, that ^as abo^ 
ike condition of a fubjcft. Befidcs, the loftinefs of his 
jiort was altogether extravagant ; not tempered with any 
natural graces, but formal and uncouth, it expofed him 
both to hatred and fufpicion ; infomuch that Pai»ienk> 
one day faid to him, " My fon, be Icfs." He had long 
been reprefented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
When Damafcus, with all its riches, was taken, upon the 
defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of captives 
that were brought to the camp, there was a beautiful young 
woman, called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who fell to 
the (hare of Philotas. Like a young foldier with a fa- 
vourite miftrefs, in his cups he indulged his vanity, and 
let many indifcreet things efcape him ; attributing all the 
great anions of the war to himfelf and to his father. As 
for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The woman told thefe 
things in confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he 
(as is comman) mentioned them to another. At laft, they 
came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman pri- 
yately before Alexander. When the king had heard the 
whole from her own mouth, he ordered her to go as ufual 
to Philotas, but to make her report to him of all that he 
faid. Philotas, ignorant of the fnares that were laid for 
him, converfed with the woman without the leaft referve, 
and either in his refentment or pride uttered many unbe- 
coming things againft Alexander. That prince, though 
he had fufficient proof againft Philotas, kept the matter 
private, and difcovered no tokens of averlion; whether it 
was that he confided in Parmenio's attachment to him, or 
whether he was afraid of the power and intereft of tht 
family. 

About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus *, a 
native of Chalaeftra, confpired againft Alexander's life, 
and communicated his defign to one Nicomachus, a yeuth 
that he was fond of; defiring him to take a part in the 
enterprize. Nicomachus, inftead of embracing the pro- 
pofal, informed his brother Balinus f of the plot, who 
went immediately to Philotas^ and defixed him to intro- 
duce 

* It (hould, undoubtedly, be read D^mnus^ as Q^Cartios and DiQ- 
dorus have it. Nothing is eafier than for a tranfcriixr to siiwjffi Utf 
A into a A. 

f Q^Curtius calls him G^tf/wtfii 
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>4ace them, to^ Alexander ; affuiing him it was ii|>cm baii« 

iiefs of great importance. Whatever might be his reafon 

. (for it is not known) Philotas refufed them admittance, on 

pretence that Alexander had other great engagements then 

, upon his hands. They applied again^ and met with a 

. denial. By this time they entertained fome fafpicion of 

Philotas, and addreiled thcmfelves to Metron *, who in- 

. troduced them to the king immediately. They informed 

. him firll of (he confpiraicy of Lknnus, and then hinted to 

him their fufpicions of Philotas, on account of his rejed- 

. ing two feveral applications. 

Alexander was incenfed at this negligence ; and when 

; he found that the perfon who was fent to arreft Limnus, 

had killed him f becaufe he ^od apon his defente and 

, refufed to be taken, it difturbed him ftill more, to think 

he. had ioH the means of discovering his accomplices. Hit 

xefentment againft f hilotas, gave opportunity to thofe who 

, Jiad long hated that officer, to avow their diflike, and to 

, declare, how much the king was to blame in fafFering 

.^mnfelf; to be fo ea&ly impofed upon, as to think that 

. Limnas, ^n iniigniHcant Chalaeftfean, durft engage, of hie 

own acjcord, in fuch a bold deiign. " No doubt," faid 

I dicy, •^, he, was the agent, or rather the inftrument, of 

«* fome fuperior hand ; and tlie king (hould trace out the 

*' fource of the confpiracy among thofe who have the 

" moft intereftin having it concealed." 

As he began to liilen to thefe difcourfes, and to give 

, way to his lufp.icions, it brought innumerable accufation.t 

, againft Philotas, fome of them very groundlefs. He was 

apprehended and put to the torture, in prefence of the 

great ofiicers of the court. Alexander had placed himfelf 

behind the tapeftry to h^r the examination ; and when he 

^ foond that Pliilops bemoaned himfelf in fuch a lamentable 

manner, and had recourfe to fuch mean fupplications to 

. Hephs^ion, he is reported to have faid, •* O Philotas, 

< " durft thou, with all this unmanly wcaknefs, embark in 

' ** fo great and hazardous an enterprize.'* 

After 

• In the ptinted text it is irt^ov ; but one of the manufcripts gives us 
: Mtrfia)if», which agrees with Curtius. Some name feems to be want- 
ing, and Metron was a confiderable office of the king's houfehold, 
. mailer of the wardrobe. 

f Other authors fay,-ije killed h»«relf. 
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After the execution of Philotas, he immediately fcnt 
orders into Media that Parmenio fliould be put ta death ; 
a mjyi who had a ftiare in moft of Philip's conquefts, and 
who was the principal, if not the only one, of the old 
counfellors, who put Alexander upon his expedition into 
Alia. Of three fons whom he took over with him, he had 
feen two flain in battle, and with the third he fell a facri- 
iice himfelf. Thefe proceedings made Alexander terrible 
xo his friends, particularly to Antipater- That regent, 
therefore, fent privately to the -^toliaus, and entered into 
league with them. They had fomething to fear from A- 
lexander, as well as he,^ for they had facked the city of 
,the CEniades ; and when the king was informed of it, he 
faidi *f The children of the CEniades need not revenge 
** their caufe.; I will punilh the ^toliana myfelf/' 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus ; which, 
however fimply related, is much mor^ ihocking than the 
execution of Philotas. Yet, if wcTefled on the occasion 
and circumAances of the thing, we fhall conclude it was 
a misfortune, rather than a deliberate ad, and that Alex- 
.ander's unhappy paffion"^ and intoxication only fumifhed 
the evil genius of Clitus with the means of accomplifhing 
his deftru6lion. It happened in the following manner. 
The king had fome Grecian fruit brought him from on 
•board a veflel, and as he greatly admired its frelhnefs and 
beauty, he delired Clitus to fee it, and partake of it. It 
happened that Clitus was oiFering facrifice that day ; but 
he left it to wait upon the king. Three of the fheep on 
which the libation was already poured, followed him* 
The king, informed of that accident, confulted his footh- 
fayers, Ariftander, and Cleomantis the Spartan,- upon it; 
and they allured him it was a very bad omen. He, there- 
fore, ordered the victims to be immediately offered for the 
health of Clitus ; the rather, becaufe three days before he 
had a ftrange and alarming dream, in which Clitus ap- 
peared in mourning, fitting by the dead fons of Parmenio. 
Jtlowever, before the facrifice was iinifhed, Clitus went to 
fup with the king, who that day had been paying his 
homage to Caflor and Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, fomebody began 

to ling the verfes of one Pxanicus, or, as othej-s will have it, 

of Pierio, written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers 

who had lately been beaten by the barbarians. The older 

4 • pvt 
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part of the company were greatly offended at It, and con- 
demned both the poet and the finger ; but Alexander^ 
and thofe about him, liflened with pleafure, and bade him 
go on. Clitus, who by this time had drank too much, 
and was naturally rough and froward, could not bear their 
behaviour. He faid, " It was not well done, to make 3 
♦' jcft, and that among barbarians and enemies, of Macc-^ 
♦' donians that were much better men than the laughers, 
*' though they had met with a misfortune." Alexander 
made anfwer, " That Clitus was pleading his own caufe, 
** when he gave cowardice the foft name of misfortune.** 
Then Clitus ftartcd up, and faid, ** Yet it was this cowar* 
*• dice that faved you, fon of Jupiter as you are, when you 
*• were turning your back to the fword of Spithridates. It 
** is by the blood of the Macedonians and thefe wounds 
** that yoB arc grown fo great, that you diidain to ac- 
** knowledge Philip for ^our fether, and will needs pafs 
** yourfelf for the ion of Jupiter Ammon.'* 

Irriuted at this infolence, Alexander replied, " It is in 
** this villainous manner thou talked of me in all coni- 
'* panics, and ftirreft up the Macedonians to mutiny; 
** but doft thou think to enjoy it long ?" ** And what do 
•* we enjoy now ?*' faid Clitus, " what reward have we 
** for all our toils ? Do we not envy thofe who did not Kvc 
** to fee Macedonians bleed under Median rods, or fue to 
^' Periians for accefs to their king ?'* While Clitus went 
on in this rafh manner, and the king retorted upon him 
with equal bitt»rnefs, the old men interpofcd, and endea- 
qroured to allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turne4 
to Xenodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colopho« 
nian, and faid, '' Do not the Greeks appear to you among 
" the Macedonians like demi-gods among fb many wild- 
*' bcafts ?" Clitus, far from giving up the difpute, called 
upon Alexander '* To fpeak out what he had to fay, or not 
** to invite freemen to Jiis table, who would declare their 
** fentiments without referve. But perhaps, continued 
«* he, it were better to pafs your life with barbarians and 
♦* ilaves, who will worfnip your Perfian girdle and white 
*• robe without fcruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to rcHrain his anger, threw 
an apple at his face, and then looked about for his fword. 
But Ariilophanes ♦, one of his guards, had taken it away 

* Q. Curtios and Arrlan call him Ariftonus. 
Volume IV. K. 
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in time, and the company gathered, about him, and'ta« 
. treated htm to be quiet. Their rjcmonftrances, however, 
were vain. He broke from them,,, and called out, in the 
Macedonian language,, ibr his guards, which, was the fie- 
nal of a gre^t tumult. , At the fame time he ordered the 
trumpeter to found, and flruck him with this fifl, upon 
his difcpvpring an unwillingnpfs to obey. This man waf 
afterwards held in great efteem, becaufe he prevented the 
eXf^kqlt Sktit^y from being alarmed. 

• As Clitus would not . make the leaft fubmiflion, . hi« 
' friends, with much ado, forced him out of the room. But 
he foon returned by another door, repeating, in a bo|d 
and difrefpedfttl tone thofe verfes from the Andremi^he 
of Euripides. 

. Are Uiefe your cufloms ? I8«it*th|]8 that Gceece 
. Jlewards her combatants ? * SRall 0119 man claim 
The. trophies w.on by thoufands ? 

Then Alexander fnatched a fpcar from one of the |;uafd^, 
, and meetingXlitus as he was putting by the curtam, ran 
him through the body. He fell immediately to the ground, 
and with a difinal groan expire^d. 

Alexander*s rage fubjSdcd in a- moment ; he came to 
himfelf ; and feeing his friends Handing .in ^ent aftonifh- 
ment by him, he ha^ly.drcw the /pear out of the dead 
body, and was applying it to his own throat, when his 
guards feized his hands, and carried him by force into his 
; chamber. He pafled jl;hat night and the next day in an- 
^uifh inexpreflible ; and when he had wafted himfelf^with 
tears and lamentations, he lay in fpeechlefs grief, uttering 
only now and then a groan. His friends, alarmed at ithw 
.jncla^choly filence, forced themfelv.cs in|athe^oom, and 
attempted to confole him. But he ,wou^ lift^n to none of 
them, except Ariftander, who put him in mind of his 
dream and the ill omen of the fh^ep, and ^i&red him^ that 
the whole was by the decree of^tate. As he fpemicd ;i 
little comforted,. Callifthpnes. the philoiopher, V^riflotle's 
near relation, and Anaxarchus the Afcderite, were called 
in t» Callifthenes began in a foft and tender manner, en- 

\^deayouring 

• This IS the fyfiecly qI Pelea^ ta Me.nelj|us. 
jf Callifthencs^was. of |he city of Olynthus, and had been recom- 
mended to Alexander by AriiloUe} wbof« relation he was. He had 

too 
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vHcarouring to relieve him without. fearching the wound. 
But Anaxarchus^ who had a particular walk in philofophy:, 
and looked upon his fellow labourers in fciencc with con- 
tempt^ .cried out, on entering the room, ** is this Alex- 
** ander upon whom the whole world have their eyes ? 
•* Can it be he who lies extended on the ground, crying 
*^^ like a flave, in fear of the law and. the toneues of men> 
** to whom he fhould himfelf be a law, and the meafure 
^* of right andwitxig? What did he conquer for but to 
** rule and to command, not fervilely to fubmit to the 
^' vain opinions of men : Know you 4iot, contifi^ed he, 
-" that Jupitftr is . reprefented with Themis and Jufticc l^ 
•** hks fide, to (hew, that whatever is done by • fupreme 
**' power is right?" By this, and other difcourfes of the 
4ame^ kind,>he alleviated the kifig!s griefrindeed, but made 
Jiim, withal, more haughty and unjufl. At the (am« time> 
Jie in&nuated himfelf into his favour in fo extraordinary a 
maimer, that hexould no longer bear the converfation of 
«Calliflhenes, who before was not vexy agreeable, on ac- 
count of his aufterity. 

One day» a difpute had arifen at table about the feafons 
and the temperature of the climate. Callifthenes held 
with thofe who averted, that the country they were then 
>in Avas much colder, ^di the winters more fevere, than in 
Greece. Anaxarchus maintained the contrary with great 
^bftinacy. Upon -^hich JCalliilhenes faid, ** You muft 
** needs acknowledge, my friend, that this is much the 
'** colder ; for there you went in winter in one cloak, and 
•'* Jiere you cannot fit at table without three houfing co- 
^' verlets one over another." This ftroke went to the 
iieart of Anaxarchus. 

' Callillhenes was difagreeablc to all the other fophifts 
and flatterers at court ; the more fo, becaufe he was fol- 
lowed by the young men on account of his eloquence, 
and no lefs acceptable to the old for his regular, grave, 
ielf-fatisfied courfe of life. All which confirms what was 
laid to be the caufe of his going to Alexander, namely, an 
K z ambition 

too much of the fplrlt of liberty, to be fit for a Court. He did not 
ihewtt, however, in this ixv(tance. Ariftotle fortwtmed him, that if 
he went on to treat the King with the freedom which his fpirit 
prompted, it would one day be fatal to him. 

•• Short date of life, my fon, thcfc ^g<?r|J|y%^^^'J 
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ambition to bring his fellow citizens baclc> and to r€- 
people the place of his nativity*. His great reputatioii 
naturally expofed him to envy ; and he gave fome room 
for calumny himfelf, by often re?ufing the king's invita- 
tions, and when he did ^o to his entertainments, by fitting 
folemn and filent; which fhewed that he could neither 
commend, nor was fatisfied with whatpafled: Infomucli 
that Alexander faid to him ojdc day. 



. I hate the Sa«e 



Who t.eap8 no fruits of wifdom to himfcif. 

Once when he was at the kinifs table with a large 
company, and the cup came to him, he was deiired to 
pronounce an euloyium upon the Macedonians extempore^ 
which he did with fo much eloquence, that the guefts, 
befide their plaudits, rofe up arid covered him with their 

furlands. Upon this, Alexander faid> in the words of 
uripides. 

When great the. thtme, 'tis cafy to excel. 

" But fticw as now,** continued he, " the power of your 
** rhetoric, in fpeaking againft the Macedonians, that they 
•* may fee their faults, and amend." 

Then the orator took the other fide, and fpoke with 
«qual fluency againfl the encroachments and other faults 
of the Macedonians, as well as againft the divifions amon^ 
the Greeks, which he fhewed to be the only caufc of the 
great increafe of Philip*s power; concluding with thcfe 
words. 

Amid ft SeditIon*s wa^t 
The word of mortalt may emerge to hono^i. 

By this he drew upon himfelf the implacaMe hatred of the 
JB^cedonians, and Alexander faid, *' He gave not, in this 
«' cafe, a fpecimen of his eloquence, but of his male* 
«* yolence." 

Hermippus aflUrcs us, that Stroibus, a perfon employed 
by Callifthenes to read to him, gave this account of the 
jnatter tp Arifto.tle. He adds, that Callifthenes i>cr- 

jceiving 

• OlyQthus was one of the cities deftroyed by Philip } whether 
Alexander peritiltied the philofophcr to re-efta\>li(h it is uncertain; 
■but Cicero informs us^ thaty in his ticoe, it was a Aounihl<)S P^^^ 
^idi Or. iii. in Verrem* 
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■ •civing tKe king's averiion ta hkn, pepcatad this Vcrfe tw# 
Of three times at parting : 

Patroclus, thy fuperior it no more* 

ft was not, therefore/, without reafon, that Ariftotle faitf 
of CalliUhenes, •* His eloquence, indeed, is great, but 
•* he wants common fen fe." He not only refufed, witH 
all the firmnefs of a philofopheri to* pay his refpedls t9 
Alexander by proftration, but ftood forth fingly, and ut- 
tered in public many grievances which the beft and oldell 
of the Macedonians durft not reiieft* upon but in fecret, 
though they were as muchdifpleafed'at them as he. By 
preventing- the proftratiom he faved the Greeks, indeed, 
from a great dilhonour; and Alexander from a greater ; 
but he ruined himfelf; becaufe his manner was fuch, that 
he feemed. rather deiirous to compel than to pcrfuade. 

^ Chares ofMitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of 
bis entertainments, after he had drank, reached the cup 
to one of his friends.. That*friend had no fooner received 
it than he rofe up, and turning towards the hearth ♦, where 
fiood the domeftic gods, to drink, he worfhippcd, and then 
kifled Alexander. This done, he took his place againil 
the table. All theguelh did the fame in their order, ex- 
cept Callifthenes. When it came to his turn, he drank, 
and then approached to give the king a kifs, who being 
engaged in fome difcourfe with Hephaeftion, happened 
not to mind him. But Demetrius, furnamed Phidon, 
cried out, ** Receive not his kifs ; for he alone has not 
•* adored you.** Upon which, Alexander refufed it, and 
Callillhenes faid. aloud, ** Then I return one kifs the 
** poorer.'* 

A coldnefs, of courfc, enfued: but many other things 
contributed to his fall. In the firft place, Hephseftion's 
report was believed, that Callillhenes had promifed him 
to adore the king, and broke his Word. In the next 
place, Lyfimachus and Agnon attaclced him, and faid, 
** The lophift went about with as much pride as if h« 
K 3 " had 

• Daci€r is of opinion, that, by this a£Hon, the flatterer wanted to 
infingace, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domeftic gods. 
But, as ihe king fate in that part of the room wliere the Penates were, 
Vfc rarher think it was a vile excufc to tlie man*s own confcience for 
»hi3 ad of religious worihip, becaufe their pofition made it dubiouS| 
whether it -wa» intended for Alexander or for them. 
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*' liad demollihed a tyranny, and" the young me.» fcllcwed^ 
" him, as tlic only freeman anfongij many thoufands."^ 
Thefe- things, upon the difcovery- of Hennolaus's ploi^ 
againil Alexander> give an air of probability to what was 
alleged againil Calliflhenesr.. His enemies faid, Hermo- 
laus inquired of him, ** By what means he might become 
*^. the moft famous man in the world?" and that he an?-, 
fwered, ^* By killing the moft famous.'* They farther 
alTerted, that by way of encouraging him to the attempt, 
he bade him '* not be afraid of tAe golden bed, but rc- 
" member he had to do with a man who had fiiffered both- 
" by ficknefs and by wounds." 

Neither Herhiolaus, however, nor any of his aecom- 
pllces, made any mention of Callillhenes amidft the ex* 
tremities of torture. Nay, Alexander himfelf, in the ac<- 
count he immediately gave of the plot to Craterus, At- 
talus and Alcetas, writes, '* That the yourtg meiw whei^' 
** put to the torture, declared, it was entirely their owo* 
** enterprize, and that no man befides was privy to it.'* 
Yet afterward3> in- a letter to Antipater, he affirms, that 
Callifthenes was as guilty as the reft. *' The Macedonians,'*^ 
,fay8 he, " have ftoned the young men to deaths As £bi? 
*« the fophiit, I will gunifh him myfelf, and thofe that fcnt 
" him, too : Nor (hall the towns that harboured the 
** confpirators efcape." In which he plainly difcovers 
lus averfiort to Ariftotle, by whom CallHUienes was brought 
up, as a relation ; for he was the fon» of Hero, AriftotIc*» 
nie^e. His death is varioufly related. Some- fey, Alex- 
ander ordered him to be hanged ; othei3> that he fell fick 
and died in chains. And Chares writes, that he was kept 
ieven months in prifoa, in or^er to be tried in foil coun- 
cU in the prefence of Ariftotle ; but that he died of excef*- 
£ve corpulency and the loufy difeafe, at the time that 
Alexander was wounded J:)y the Malli Oxydracae in India*. 
This happened, however, at a later period than that we 
are upon. 

In the mean time, Demeratus the Corinthian^, though 
far advanced in years, was ambitious oPgoing to fee Alex- 
ander. Accordingly he took the voyage, and when he 
beheld him, he faid, '* The Greeks fell Ihor.t of a great 
*^ pleafure, who did not live to fee Alexander upon the 
« throne of Darius." But he did not live to enjoy the: 

king's. 
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l^g^sfriendihip. He fipkcncd and died fi>on after. The 
king, however, perfQrmed his obfequies in the mofl mag- 
nificent manner ; and the army threw ap for him a mono-, 
ment of earth of great extent, and founcore cubks high. 
His afhes were carried to the fea-fhore in a chariot and 
four, with the richeft omamentflr 

When Alexander was upon the point of fctting out for 
India, he faw his troops were fo laden with fpoils that 
they were- unfit td raareiu' Therefore, early in the morn- 
ing that he was to take his departure, after the carriages 
were aiTembled, ho firil fet fire to his own baggage and that 
ef his friends; and^hen gave orders that the red fhould 
be ferved in* the iame manner. The refolution appeared 
more difficult to take, than it was to execute. Few were ' 
dflpleafed at it, and numbers received it with acclamations ' 
of Joy. They freely gave part of their equipage to fuch ' 
jsa were in need, and burnt and deflroyed whatever was ' 
fkperfluous.^ This greatly encouraged and fortified Alex- 
ander in his defign. Befides, by this time he was become 
niflexibly fevere in puniftiing offences. Menander, though^ 
•oe of his friends, he put to death, for reflifine to ftay in * 
a fortrefs he had given him the. charge of; and one of the ' 
barbarians, named Ofodates, he ihot dead with-an arfow^ ^ 
fbr the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a fheep yeaned a lamb %itk the^erfe^ 
form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on each fide of 
which wcrcvtefiicles. Looking upon the prodigy with 
horror/ he employed^ the Ghaldxans, who attended him 
for fuch purpoles, to purify him by their expiations. He 
told his friends, on this occafion, '' That he was more • 
"^ troubled on their account than his own; for <he was 
*•" afraid that after his death fortune would throw the em- 
*•• pirc into the hands of fome obfcure and weak man." A 
better omen, however, foon difiipatedhis fears. A Mace- 
donian, named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
equipage, on opening ♦ the ground by the river Oxus, in 
order to pitch his matter's tent, difcovered a fpring of a 
grofs oily liquor ; which after the furface was taken off. 
came perfedly clear, and neither in tafte nor^fmell differed 
from real oil, nor was inferior to it in fmoothnefs and 
K 4 brightnefs 

• Strabo (lib. ii.) afcribes the fame properties to the ground near the 
river Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus and the Oxus unite their flreanu, imd 
cw together into the Cafplan fea. 
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brightnefs, though there were no olives in that country. It 
iX^iaid, indeed, that the water of the Oxus is of fo un6lu> 
oii^ a quality^ that ^t makes the (kins of thofe who bathe 
in it fmooth and ihining *. 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, 
that he was greatly delighted with this incident, and rec-» 
koncd it one of the happieft prefages the gods had'^fford- 
ed him. The foothfayers faid, it betokened, that the ex. 
©edition would prove a glorious one, but at the fame time 
laborious and difficult, becaufe heaven has given men oil 
to refrefh them after their labours. Accordingly he met 
V ith great dangers in the battles that he fought, and re- 
ceived very coniiderable wounds. But his army fuffered 
moft by want of neceilaries and by the climate. For his 
part, he wa» ambitious to fhew that courage can triumpb 
over fortune, and magnanimity over force : He thought 
nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
boldf. Purfuant to this opinion, when he befieged Sifi^- 
piethres J upon a rock extremely fteep ^nd apparently in- 
accelTible, and faw his men greatly difcouraged at the en- 
terprize, be afked Ox yartes, *• Whether SiSmethres were 
** a man of fpirit ?" And being anfwered, *♦ That he was 
** timorous and daftardly," he faid, ** You inform me the 
♦* rock may be taken, fmce there is no ftrength in its de- 
" fender." In fa^, he found means to intimidate Sifi- 
methres, and made himfelf mafter of the fort. 

In the iiege of another fort, fituated in a place equally 
fteep, among the young Macedonians that were to give the 
aflault there was one called Alexander; and the king took 
occalion to fay to him, ** You muft. behave gallantly, 
•' my friend, to do juflice to your name. He was in- 
formed 

♦ Pliny tells us, that the furface of thefe rivers was a confiftenco 
of fait, and that the waters flowed under it as under a crul^ of ice. 
The fait confiflence he imputes to the dcfluxions from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, but he (ays nothing of the unctuous quality of thefe 
vraters mentioned by Plutarch. Nat. Hiil. lib. xxxi. 

•f One of the manufcripts, inftead of ivIoX/xot?, has alo^^oK» 
Then the Ltter member of th^^ fentence would be, a«r fecure to tbt 
timortui. 

X This ftrong hold was fituated in Baftriana. Strabo fays, it was 
Afceen furlongs high, as many in compafs, and that the top was a fic- 
tile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred. It was in Ba^rUna 
that Alexander married Eoxana, the daughter of Oxyartes. 
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fcnned afterwards that the young man fell as he was 
difHnguiibing himfelf in a glorious manner^ and he laid 
it much to heart. 

When he fat down before Nyfa *, the Macedonians 
jiiade fome difficulty of advancing to the attack^ on ac- 
count of the depth of the river that wafhed its walls, till 
Alexander faid, " What a wretch ajn I, that I did not 
•* learn to fwim," and was going to ford it with his Ihield 
in his hand. After the firft aiTault, while the troops were 
refrelhing themfelves, ambafladors came with an offer to 
capitulate ; and along with them were deputies from fome 
other places. They were- furprifed to fee him in armour 
without any pomp or ceremony ; and their aftonifhment 
increafed, wfeen he bade the oldeft of the ambafladors^ 
named Acuphis^ take the fofa that was brought for him-' 
felf. Acuphis, flruck with a benignity of reception fo far 
beyond his: hopes, afked what they muft do to be admitted 
into his friendfhip ? • Alexander anfwered, ** It mufl be on 
**- conditi(Mi. that they, appoint* you their governor, and 
" fendvine^a hundred -of their befl men -for hoftages.'* 
Acuptisfniiled at this, and faid,*" I fhould govern better 
•^ if you would take the worfl^ infbead of the^beft." 

It is faid,' the dominions of Taxiles, in India f, were 
as large as Egypt :■ They afforded excellent paflurage too, 
and were the mofl fertile in all refpedts/ As he was a man 
of great prudence, he waited on Alexander, and after the 
firft compliments, thus addrefTed him : -*^ What occafion 
*' i& there for wars between you and me, if you are not 
«« come to take from us our water and other neceffaries of 
«' life ; the only things, that reafonable men will take up. 
•* arms for ? - As to gold and filver and other polTeffions, 
" if I am richer than you, I am willing; to oblige you with 
«f part ; if I am poorer, I have no -objedion to fharing 
** in your bounty.'* Charmed with his franknefs, Alex- 
ander took his hand, and anfwered, '* Think you, then, 
^ with all this civility, to efcape without a confltdl ? You 
•* are much deceived, if you do. I will difpute it with 
•* you to the laft : but it fhall be in favours and benefits ; 
K 5 "for 

• Arrian calls it KyflTa ; fo indeed doci the Vulcob. MS, That 
biftorian places it near Mount Meris, and adds, that it wns built hj , 
Dionyfius, or Bacchus. Hence it had the name of Dion)-fiopolIs. It 
is now called Nerg- 

f Between the Indus and the Hydafpes* 
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" for I will not have you exceed me in gcneroilty^^' 
TJicrefore, after having received great prefents from him^, 
and made greater, he laid to him one evening, "I drink. 
'* to you, Taxiles, and as fure as you pledge me, you ihalL 
«• have a thoufand talents.'* Hk friend^ were offended' 
at his giving away fuch immenfe fums, but it made many 
of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder, eye. 

The moft warlike of the Indians ufed to fight for pay.. 
Upon this invafipn they defended the cities that hired, 
them, with great vigour, and Alexander fuffered by them^ 
not a little. To one of the cities he granted an honour- 
able capitulation, and yet feizcd the mercenaries, as they 
werov upon their march "homewards, and put them all to^ 
the fword. This is the only blot in his raili:ary conduft ; 
-all hi& other proceedings were agreeable to the laws of . 
W^r^ and worthy of a king *. 

The philofophers gave him no lefs trouble than the mer- 
cenaries, by endeavouring to, fix a mark of infamy upon , 
thofe princes that declared for him, and by exciting the 
free nations to take up arras ; for which reafon he hanged ^ 
litany of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an accpunt of. it ins 
his own letters. According to them, the river Hydafpes . 
iKas between the two armies, and Porus drew up his ele- 
phants on the. banks oppofite the enemy»- with their heads . 
towards the ftream, to guard it. Alexander caufed a great ^ 
noife'and buftle to be made every day. in hi.§ camp, that 
the barbarians^ being accuftomed to it, mighty not be fa ^ 
ready to take the alarm f. This done, he took the. ad-, 
vantage of a dark and flormy mght,- with part of his in-^ 
fantry, and a feled body of cavalry, to gain a Uttlc ifland 
in the river, at ibmediftance from the Indians. When he « 
was th^rc, he a^d his troops were attacked with a maft 

violeat : 

. * It wasjuil and lawful, It feems, to go about haraffing and deftroy- 
jng thofe nations that had never oflgended him, and upon which be had 
no claim, except that avowed by the northern barbarians, when theyi^ 
entered Italy, namelyy that the weak mud fubmit to the Apong I In., 
deed, thofe barbarians were much honefter men> for they had anotbert . 
and a better pica ; they went to fbek bread. 

f The Latin and French tranilators have both miAaken the fenfe of , 
this paflage. — £$(^ovIm raq BetfSct^ni fxn ^o^f krd»i» is certainly ca-.^ 
pable of the fenfe we have given it, and the context requires it Ihook! 
be fo underftood. See Arrian, (1. v. Ed. St. p. io8. A. and B.) in fup- 
port of Chat conflru£tlon. See alfo Q^Cartius, I. vlii. p. 263. £d. Am. 
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violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightening. But, notwithft^nding this hurricane, in ' 
which he faw feveral of his men perilh by the lightening, 
he advanced from the ifland to the oppofite bank. The 
Ilydafpes, fwelled with the rain, by its violence and ra- 
pidity made a breach on that fide,, which. received water - 
enough to form a bay, fo that when he came to land, he 
found the bank extremely flippery, and the ground broken 
and.4indermined by the current. On this -^occafion he is 
faid to have uttered that celebrated faying, '* Will you 
** believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers J undergo, 
«* • to have youtha heralds of my fame ?** The laft parti- 
cular we Jiaver from Oncficritus : But Alexander Jiimfclf 
only fays, they quitted their boats, and, armed as they ^ 
were, waded up the. breach breaft high; and that when 
.thiev^werc landed, .he advanced with the horfe twenty 
^ furlongs before the foot, concluding that if the enemy 
attacked him with their cavalry, he fhould be greatly their ' 
fuperiofy and that if they made a movement with their 
infantry, his would come Up time enough to receive them. - 
Nor did. he judge amifs.- . The enemy detached againfi 
him a thouiand horfe and fixty armea chariots, and he 
defeated them with eafe. . The chariots he took, and killed 
fbnr hundred of the cavalry upon the fpot. By this, Porus 
underflood that Alexander himfelf had pafled the river, 
and therefore ^brought up his whole army, except what 
appeared -neceflary to keep the reft of the Macedonians 
from making good their paifage. Alexander confidering . 
the force of the elephantSj and the enemy's fuperior num- 
. bets, did not choole to engage them in front, but attacked • 
the left wing himfelf, while Cccnus, according to his orders, . 
fell upon 3ie right* Both wings being broken, retired 
to. the elephants in the centre, andralUed there. The 
combat then was of- a more- mixed kind ; but maintained 
with fach obftinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth < 
hokur of the day. This deicription of the battle, we have 
from the conqueror himfelf, in one of his epiftles. 

Moii hifkbrians agree, thatPorus was four cubits and a ' 
palm highi and that though the elephant . he rocie was 
one of the largeft^ his ilature and bulk were fuch, that he 
appeared but proportionably mounted. This elephant, 
during the whole battle, gave extraordinary proofs of his 
fagacity and care of the king's perfon. As long as that • 
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prince was able to fight, he defended him with great coa- 
rage, and repulfed all aiTailants ; and when he perceived 
him ready to fmk under the multitude of dart» and the 
wounds with which he was covered, to prevent his falling 
off, be kneeled down in the fofteft manner, and with his 
probofcis gently drew every dart out of his body. 

When Porus was taken prifoner, Alexander aflced him, 
'* How he defired to be treated ?'* He anfwered, " Like 
'* a king.'* *« And have you nothing clfe to requeft ?*' 
replied Alexander. ** No," faid he ; " every thing is> 
** comprehended ia the word king." Alexander not only 
reilored him his own dominions immediately, which he 
was to govern as his lieutenant, but added very cxtcniive 
territories to them ; for having fubdued a free countiy, 
which contained fifteen nations, five thoufand confideraWe 
cities, and villages in proportion, he bellowed it on Poru^. 
Another country, three times as large, he gave to Philip, 
one of his friends, who was alfo to ad there as his lieu* 
tenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received feveral 
wounds, of which he died fome tmie after. This iij the 
account moft writers give us : But OnefKritus fays, he 
died of age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. A- 
lexander mewed as much regret, as if he had loft a faithful 
friend and companion. He efteemed him, indeed, as fuch ; _ 
and built a city near the Hydafpes, in the place where he 
was buried, which he called, after him, Buccphalia. He 
is alfo reported to have built a city, and called it Peritas,' 
in memory of a dog of that name, which he had brought 
up and was very fond of. This particular, Sotio iays, he 
had from Potamo of Leibos. 

The combat with Porus abated the fpirit of the Mac«« 
donians, and made them refolve to proceed no farther in 
ladia. It was with difficulty they had defeated an enemy 
who brought only twenty thoufand foot and two thpuiand 
horfe into the field ; and therefore they oppofed Alexander 
with great firmnefs> when he infixed that they ihould pafs 

the 

* Some tranfcribcr feems to have given os the aumber of inhabt- 
tante in one city for the number of cities. Arrian*8 accouyn of this s 
**• He took thirty -feven cities> the leaft of which contained five thoa- 
•« fand inhabitants, and feverai of them above ten thoufand. He took 
«* alfo a great number of villages not left populous than the cltleS; atid 
^* gave the government of the country to Pprus*'* 
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the Ganges •, which, they were informed, was thirty-two 
farlongs in breadth, and in depth a hundred fathom. The 
oppoiite fhore too was covered with numbers of fquadrons, 
l>attalions, and elephants. For the kings of the Gandarites ' 
and Praefians were faid to be waiting for them there, with 
eighty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, eight 
thoafand clxariots, and fix thoufand elephants trained to 
war. Nor is this number at all magnified : For Ahdro- 
cottus, who reigned not long after, made Seleucus a pre- 
fent of five hundred elephants at one time f , and with am 
army of fix hundred thoufand men traverfed India^ and 
conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refufal were 
fuch, that at firft he Ihut himlelf up in his tent, and lay 
proflrate on the ground, declaring *' He did not thanK 
" the Macedonians in the leaft for what they had done, if 
'* they would not pafs the Ganges ; for he confidered a 
«* retreat as no other than an acknowledgment that he 
** was overcome." His friends omitted nothing that 
might comfort him ; and at laft their remonltrances, to- 
gether with the cries and tears of the foldiers, who were 
fuppliants at his door, melted him, and prevailed on 
him to return. However, he firft contrived many vain 
and fophiftical things to krve the purpofes of fame ; a- 
mong which were arms much bigger than his men could 
«fc, and higher mangers, and heavier bits than his horfes 
required, left fcattered up and down. He built alfo 
great altars, for which the Praefians ftill retain much ve- 
neration, and their kings crofs the Ganges every year to 
offer facrifices in the Grecian manner upon them. An- 
drocottus, who was then very young, had a fight of 
Alexander, and he is reported to have often faid after- 
wards, '* That Alexander was within a little of making 
." himfelf mailer of all the country ; with fuch hatred and 
•' contempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on ac- 
** count of his profligacy of manners, and meannefs of 
« birth." 

Alexander, in his march from thence, formed a defign 
to fee the ocean 1 for which purpofe he caufed a nuihber 

of 

♦ The Gans^s is the largeft of all the rivers in the three continents, 
the Indus the fccond, the Nile the third, and the Danube the fourth. 

f Dacier fays fve thoufand^ but does not mention hit authority. 
Perhaps it was onl/ a /lip in the writing, or in y^izPcTilHiWogit: 
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of row-boats and rafts to be conftrufted, and, upon them, 
fell down the rivers at his leifure. Nor was this navigation 
unattended with hoflilities. He made feveral defce^ts by 
the wayi and attacked the adjacent cities, which were all 
forced to fubmit to his vi^orious arms. However^ he 
was very near being cut in pieces by the Malli, who arc 
called the moft warlike people in India. He had driven 
fome of them from the wall with his mifllve weapons, and 
was the firft man that afcended it. But prefentjy after he 
was up, the fcaling ladder broke. Finding himfelf and 
his fmall company • much galled by the darts of the 
barba^rians from belowj he poifed .himfelf, and leaped 
down into the midft of the enemy. By good fortune he 
fell upon his feet ; and the barbarians were fo aftonilhed 
at the flalhing of his. arms as he came down, that they 
thought they beheld lightening, or fome fupernatural 
fplendor iffuing from his body^ At firft, therefore, they- 
drew back and difperfed. But when they had recollefted ^ 
themfelves, and fkw him attended only by- two of his 
guards, they attacked him hand to hand, and wounded . 
him through his armour with their fwords and fpcars^ 
notwithllanding the valour with which he fought. One 
of them Handing farther oii^ drew an arrow with fuch . 
ftrength, that it made its way ^through his ciurafs,. and * 
entered the ribs under the breaft. Its force was fo great, 
that he gave back and was brought upon his knees, and t 
the bar a.ian ran up with his. drawn. fcimitar to^de^tch a 
him. Peucellas and jLimnasus f placed themfelves before 
him, but the one was wounded and the other killed. Peu- 
ceftas, who furvived, was ftill* maki^ fome refiftancQ, 
when Alexander recovered himfelf and laid the barbarian i 
at his feet. The king, however, « received new wounds, . 
and at i^ft had fuch a blow from a bludgeon. upon his neck, 
that he was forced to fupport himfelf by the ,wajl, and ; 
there ftood with his face to. the enemy. Tiie Macedo- 
nians, who by this time had got in, gathered >about him, . 
and carried him off to his tent. 

His feufcs were gone, and it was the current report Tn 
the aimy that he -vas dead. When they had, with great 
difficulty, faw ed ofF the Ihaft, which was of wood, and with 

equal 

♦ The word cXi^ofo^ implies, that he was not quite alone 5 and-ic 
appears imrucdiately alter that he was not* 
' t Qc Cur tius calls him T/»(^yf, . ,^.01^- 
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oqnal trouble had taken oifF the cuirafs, they proceeded to 
9xtra£l the head, which was three fingers, broad, and four 
Long, and ftack fail in the bone. He fainted under the 
operation, and was very near expiring ; but when the head 
was got out, he>'came to himfelf. Yet, after thc-danjger 
was over^ he continued weak, and ^ long, time confined 
himfelf to a regular diet, attending folely ,to the cure of Jiis 
wound ♦^^ The Macedojuians could not bear to be/o long 
deprived of- the ftght of their kingj they aflembledin a 
tumultuous manner about Jus tent. Whenhe perceived 
this, he .put on his robe, and made his appearance ; but as 
foon as lie had facri^ced to the gods, he retired again. As 
he was on his way to the place orchis deftination ♦, though 
carried in a litter by the water .fide, he.fubdued a large 
track- of landf and many refpe^ble cities. 

In the courfe of this expedition, he took ten of the 
^mnofopbifis-^i who had been principally , concerned in 
infligating Sabbas to revolt,^ and had brought numberlefs 
oiheR troubles upon the Macedonians, As thefe ten were 
reckoncid the moft acute and concife in their anfwers, he 
put the moft difiicult queftioijS; to them that could be 
thought of,; and at the. fame time declared, he would put 
the firft perfon that anfwei'ed ^v^rong. to death, .and after 
him all the reft. . The oldeft man among them was to be 
jiidge. 

He denanded of the firft, '*^ Which were moft numerous, 
'*- the living or the dead ?^ He anfwered, /* The living; 
•*' for the dead no longer exift J."' 

The fecond vWasafked, ** Whether the «arth or the fea 
** produce.d the largeft animdf ?" He anfwered, *• The 
**• earth; for the fea is part otit*** 

The third, *' Which was the craftieft of all animals ?** 
** ThaJ;*" feid he, *' with which man is not yet acquainted ||.*' 

The 

* ^«pixt/Atf»rro. . 

^^Thefe pbilofophcrs, recalled from their going naked^ were divided 
|nt|» two feAs, the Brachmani and the German!. The Brachmani were 
moft deemed, becaufe there was a coniiftency in their principles. Apu- 
Itius tells US) that not only the fcholars, but the younger pupils, were 
afl(Hnbled about dinner-timey and examined what good they had done 
that day ; and fuch as could not point out fome aA of humanrty, or 
i^ul^urfuit that they had been engaged in^ were not allowed any 
dlDBer. 

{^They did not hold the mortality, but the tranfmigration of the (buf. 
This we fuppofe to mean man himfelf, as not being acquainted 
Vith himfelf. 
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The fourth, " What was his reafon for perfaading 
'* Sabbas to revolt ?'* " Becaufe," faid he, ** I wilhed 
" him either to live with honour, or to die as a coward 
" deferves ♦." 

The fifth had this queftion put to him, '* Which da 
" you think oldefl, the day or the night?" He anfwered, 
*' The day, by one day." As the king appeared furprifed 
at this.folution, the philofopher told him, •* Abftrufe 
*' queftions mull have abftrufe anfwers." 

Then addrefling himfelf to the fixth, he demanded, 
** What are the beft means for a man to make himfelf 
*' loved?" He anfwered, " If po/TefTed of great power, 
*' do not make yourfelf feared." 

The feventh was afked, ** How a man might become 
'* a god ?" He anfwered, ** By doing what xs impoiliblt 
** for man to do." 

The eighth, •' Which is ftrongeft, life or death ?" 
" Life," faid he 5 *' becaufe it bears fo many evils." 

The la ft queftion that he put was, ** How long is it good 
" for a man to live ?" *• As long," faid the philofopher, 
*' as he does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the judge, he ordered him to give fen- 
tence. The old man faid, '* In my opinion they have 
" all anfwered one worfe than another." '* If this is thy 
"judgment," faid Alexander, " thou fhalt die firft." 
" No," replied the philofopher; ** not except you choofe 
** to break your word : For you declared the man that 
** anfwered worft (hould firft fuiFer." 

The king loaded them with prefents,and difmifTed them. 
After which he fent Onefiq-itus, a difciple of Diogenes, 
to the other Indian fages who were of moft reputation, and 
lived a retired life, to defire them to come to him. 
Oneiicritus tells us, Calanus treated him with great info- 
lence and harihnefs, bidding him to ftrip himfelf naked, 
if he defired to hear any of ms do^rinej '* Youlhouldnot 

*'hear 

♦ One of the manufcrips §ivci us xaXuq here, inftead of xax.^; * 
Then the fcnfe will be, " Becaufe I wiihed him either to live or die 
<♦ with honour." Which we cannot but prefer ; for he who has re- 
gard enough for a man to wifh him to live with honour, cannot be 
io envious as to widi him to die with dilhonour. At the fame time 
we agree with Mofes Du SouI» that fome archnefs is intended in mod 
of the anfwers ; but what archnefs is there in this, as it is commoolj^ 
UanHated, Becauji J wj/bed I'm tuber 0«iive koncurahfy^ or U die miferahhfs 
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** licar me on any other condition," faid he, " though you 
•* came from Jupiter hlmfelf." Dandamis behaved with 
more civility ; and when Oneikritus had given him an 
aCtount of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he faid, 
** They appeared to him to have been men of genius^ 
'* but to have lived with too paflive a regard to the laws.'* 

Others fay, Dandamis entered into no difcourfe with 
the meflenger, but only aiked, '* Why Alexander had 
•* taken fo long a journey ?'* As to Calanus, it is certain 
Taxiles prevailed with him to go to Alexander. His true 
name was Sphines ; but becaufe he addrelTed them with 
the word Cale, which'is the Indian form of falutation, the 
Greeks called him Calanus. This philofopher, we arc 
told, prefented Alexander with a good image of his 
empire. He laid a dry and ihrivelled hide before him, 
and firfl trod upon the edges of it. This he did all round j 
and as he trod on one fide, it Parted up on the other* At 
laft, he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it lay flilL 
By this emblem he fheA\xd him, that he fhould £x his re- 
iidence> and plant his principal force in the heart of hit 
empire, and not wander to the extremities. 

Alexander fpent feven months in falling down the rivers 
to the ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and 
failed to an ifland which he called Scillouflis*, but others 
call it Pfiltoucis. There he landed, and facrificed to the 
gods. He likewife confidered the nature of the fea and 
of the coaft, as fax a^ it was acceffible. And.after having 
befought Heaven, '* That no man might ever reach beyond 
'* the bounds of his expedition," he prepared to fet out on 
his way back. He appointed Nearchus admiral, and 
Oneficritus chief pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, 
keeping India on the right. With the reft of his forces 
he returned by land, through the country of the Orites ; 
in which he was reduced to luch extremities, and loft fuch 
numbers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was no lefs than a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 
fifteen thoufand horfe. Violent diilempers, ill diet, and 
exceflive heats deftroyed multitudes ; but famine made 
ftill greater ravs^ges. For it was a barren and uncultivated 
country ; the natives lived miferably, having nothing to 

fubfift 

• Arrian calls it Cilutta. Here they firft obfenred the ebbing and 
flowing of the feai which furprircd them not a little. 
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fiibM on a few bad fhcep, which ufed 't6 feed on thefiAT 
thrown up by the fea ; confequeotly they were poor> and 
their flefh of a bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he traveHed4hi» c6lintiry in fixt|r 
days, and then arrived in Gedrofia. There he found pro- 
yifions in abundance; for beiides that the land is fertile ia 
itfelf, the neighbouring princes and grandees fupplied 
him. After he had given his army fome time . to refre(h 
themielves, he marched in Carmania for feven dayt in a^ 
kind of Bacchanalian proceffion. His chariot, which was 
very magnificent, was drawn by eight hories. Upon it 
was placed a lofty platform, where he and his principal 
friends revelled day and night.. This carriage was fol- 
lowed by many others^ibme covered with richupeilry and 
purple hangings, and others Ihaded with branches of trees 
freih gathewd and flourifhine;. In thefe were the reft of 
the king's fiends and generals^ crowned with flowers* and 
exhiUrated with win». 

In this whole company there, was- not to be fecn m^ 
InxJder, a helmet, oi^fpear; but» infteadof theau» cups, . 
flagons^ and goblets. Thefe the foldiers dipped in huge' 
veflcls of wine, and <kank..tav each other, fome as they 
marched along, and others, feated at tables, which were - 
placed at proper diflances on the way. The whole coun- 
try, refounded.with flutes, clarionets, and fongs, and with - 
the dances and riotous frolics of the women. This dif* 
orderiy^anddiiflblute marchess cloftd with^very_immo. 
deft figure ♦; and with all the licentious ribaldry of th«- 
Bacchanals, as if Bacchus himfelf had.been prefent to oar- 
ry on the debauch. 

Whea Alexander arrive J at, theToyal palace of Gcd- - 
rofiaf* he gave his army time to refrefti themfelves agaia^^ 
and entertained them with feafts and public fpedacles. 
At one of thefe,- in-\vht€h the -chorufes difputed the- prizft - 
of dancing, he appeared inflamed with wine. His favou- 
rite Bagoas happening to win it, crofl^d the theatre in his 
habit of ceremony, and feated himfelf by the king. The 

Macedonians 

• M. le Fevrc (in his notes uponAnacreon) Teems toAiave rti^prtd 
the genaine reading of thi\ pa/Hge, by propoiing to read, inftead oi 
Tutq <pixXa^i, ^xXvi^t or (^£&^^o(• 

f Gedrofia is certainly corrupt. Probably we (hould read Carmeahi, 
BecuTkXuov fignifies a capital city, as well as a royal palaccj becaut^ 
priaces generally refide in their capitals* 
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Xfac^donians exprefled their fatisfoftion with loud plau- 
dits, and called out to the king to kifs him> with which at 
lail he complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was fo much 
delighted with the account of his voyage, that he formed 
a defign to fail in> perfon from the Euphrates with a great 
fleet, circle the coail of Arabia and Africa, and enter the 
Mediterranean by the Pillays of HctcuIcs. For this pur- 
^o(e, he conftru^ed, at Thapfacus^ a laumber of veffels of 
all forts, ai\d colleded mariners and pilots. But th% 
report of the difficulties he had met with in his Indian ex- 
pedition, particularly in his* attack of the Malli, his great 
'lofs of men, in the country of the Orites, and the fuppofi* 
tion he would never return, alive from the voyage he now 
meditated, excited his new fubjedts to revolt, and put his 
generals and governors of provinces upon difplaying 
their injuflice, infolence, and avarice. In fhort, the whole 
empire was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion^ Olym- 
pias and Cleopatra, leaguing againft Antipater, had feized 
his hereditary dominions, and divided them between them. 
Olympias took Epirus, and Cleopatra, Macedonia. The 
tidings of which being brought to Alexander, he ^id, 
•* His mother had confide red right ; for the Macedonians 
♦• would never bear to be governed by a woman." 

In confequence of this unfettled Hate of things, he fent 
Nearchus again to fea, having determined to carry the 
war into the maritime provinces. Meantime he marched 
in perfon to chaftife his lieutenants for their mifdcmcanours. 
Oxyartes, one of the fons of Abulites, he killed with his 
<wvn hand, by a ftroke of his javelin. Abulites had laid 
in no provifions for him ; he had only colleded three 
thoufand talents in money. Upon his pjefeating this, 
Alexander bade him offer it to his horfcs -^ and, as they 
did not touch it, he faid, ** Of whatufe will this provifion 
** now be tome l^' and immediately ordered Abulites to 
be taken into cuflody. 

The fijrft thing he did after he entered Feidia, was to 
jive this money to the mat coos, according to the ancient 
cuftom of the kings, who, upon their return from any ex- 
curfion to their Perfian dominions, ufed to give every wo- 
man a piece of gold. For this reafon, feveral of them, 
we are told, made it a i»le to returi^ but feldom ; and 
Ochus never did: He baniibed.himfelf to fkv^ his money. 
3 Having 
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Having found the tomb of Cyrus broke open; he put tniu 
author of that facrilcge to death, though a native of Pella,- 
and a perfon of fome diftindion. His name was Polyna^ 
€hus. After he had read the epitaph^ whi€h was in the 
Perfian language, he ordered it to be infcribed alfo in 
Greek. It was.as follows: o man ! whosoevbr thou 

ART, AND WHENCESOEVBR THOU COMEST^ (FOR COME- 
1 KNOW THOU WIIst) I AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDEB OP 
THE PERSIAN EMPIR-fi. ENVT MB NOT THE LITTLE 

EART^H THAT cavER-s MY BODY.. Alexander was much 
afFeded at thefe words, which placed before him in fd. 
flrong a light, the uncertainty and vieiffitude of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been difordereda 
little while with the cholic, delired to have his funeral pil* 
erefted. He approached it on horfeback, offered up his 
prayers to heaven, poured the libations upon himfelf, cut. 
oiF part of his hair*, andithrew it on the fire ; and, befor«^' 
he afcended the pile, took leave off the Macedonians, de-* 
firing them to fpend the day in jollity and drinking with- 
the king.; *' Fori (hall fee him," faid he, " in a little time 
•* at Babylon;'* So faying he Hretched himfelf upon the 
pile, and covered himfelf up. Nor did he move at ths 
approach of- the flaniesi but remained in the fame pofture 
till he had finifhed his facrifice, according to the cukom of. 
the fages of his conntry . Many years after> another Indian 
did the fame before Auguflus Cxfar at Athens, whofe tomb • 
h (hewn to this day, and called tbe Indian* stomh; • 

Alexander, as foon as he retired from the funeral pilci 
invited his friends and officers to fupper, and, ta give life 
to the caroufal, prom ifed that the man who drank moft 
ihould be crowned for his victory, Promachus drank fouf 
meafures of winef^ and carried off the crown, which was 
worth a talent, but furvived it only three days. The reft 
of the guefls, as Chares tells us, drank to fuch a degree, 
that forty-one of them loft their lives, the weather coming 
upon them extremely cold during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Sufa, he married his friends to Per- 
ftan ladies. He fet them the example, by taking Statira, 
the daughter of Darius, to wife, and then difbibuted 
among his principal officers the virgins of highcft quality. 

As 

* As fome of the hair ufed to be cut from the forehead of vi^mt* 
f About fourteen quarts. The cb^eut was fix pints nine-tenths. 
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As for thofe Majcedonians who had already married Iq 
Perfia, he made a general entertainment in commemora- 
•tion of their nuptials. It is faid, that no lefs xhan nine 
:thonfand guefb fat down> and yet he prefented each with 
a fi;olden cup for performing the libation. Every thing 
elie was conduded with the utrhoft magnificence ; Jie even 
paid off all their debts ; infomuch that the whole expence 
amounted to nine thoufand ei^ht hundred and feventy ta- 
lents. 

An officer, who had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
Jiimfelf upon this lift of debtors, and produced a perfon 
who declared he was fo much in his books. Alexander 
paid the money j but afterwards difpovering the fraud, in 
ms anger forbade him the court, and took away his com- 
itiiffion. There was no fault to be found with him as a 
/oldier. He had diltineuiihed himfelf in his youth under 
Philip, at the fiege of rerinthus, where he was wounded 
in the eye with a dart (hot from one of the engines ; and 
yet he would neither fulFer it to be taken out, nor quit the 
fddj till he had repulfed the enemy, and forced them to 
jretire into the town. The poor wretch could not bear tht 
J&tgrzct he had now brought upon himfelf; his jgrief and 
•jdeipair were fo great, that it was apprehended he would 
jmt an end to his own life. To prevent fuch a cataflrophe, 
4J1C king forgave him, and ordered him to keep, the money. 

The thirty thoufand boys, whom he left under proper 
jnafters, were now grown lb much, and made fo handfome 
.an appearance ; and, what was of more importance, had 

fained fuch an adivity and addrefs in their exercifes, that 
e was greatly delighted with them. But it was matter 
•of nneahnefs to the Macedonians ; they were apprehenftve 
^hat the king would have lefs regard for them. There- 
.fore^ when he gave the invalids there route to the fea, in 
order to their return, the whole army coniidered it as an 
injurious and opprelfive meafure : ** He has availed him- 
** &lf/* /aid they, '* beyond all reafon, of their fervices, 
'^^ and now he fends them back with difgrace, and turns 
-** them upon the hands of their country and their parents, 
^^ in a very different condition from that in which he re- 
** ceived them. Why does not he difmifs us all ? Why 
'* does not he reckon all the Macedonians incapable of 
*' fervice, now he has got this body of young dancers ? 
f* Let him go with them and conquer the world." 

Alexander 
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Alexander, incenfed at this mutinous b^havlou*, loa<icd 
them with reproaches ; a^d ordering them ofF, took Per- 
fians for his guards, and filled up other offices with them. 
When they faw their Idng with thefe new attendants, and 
themfelves rejected and fpurned with difhonour, they were 
greatly humbled. They lamented their fate to «ach other, 
and ^.ere almoft frantic with |ealoufy and anger. At 
lafl, coming to themfelves, they repaired to the king's tent, 
without arms, in one thin garment only ; and with tear^ 
and lamentations delivered themfelves up to his ven- 

feance ; defiring he would treat them as ungrateful men 
eferved. 

He was foftened with their complaints, but would not 
appear to hearken to them. They flood two days and 
nights, bemoaning themfelves in this manner, and 'Calling 
for their dear mauer. The third day he came out to them,; 
and when he faw their forlorn condition, he wept a long 
time. After a gentle rebuke for their mifbehaviouri he 
condefcended to converfe with them in a freer manner^ 
and fuch as were unfit for fervice he fent over with mag- 
nificent prefents. At the fame time, he fignified his pleafore 
to Antipater, that at all public diverfions they fhould have 
the mou honourable feats in the theatres, and wear chap- 
Jets of flowers there ; and that the children of thofe who 
had lofl their lives in his fervice, fhould have their -fathers' 
pay continued to them. 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, andhaddefpatched 
the moil urgent affairs, he employed himfelf again in the 
celebration of games and other public folemnities^; f<^ 
which purpofe three thoufand artificers, lately printed from 
Greece, were very ferviceable to him. .But unfortunately 
Hephaeition fell fick of a fever in the midfl of this feft^- 
vity. As a young man and a foldier, he could not bear 
to be kept to flriS diet ; and taking the opportunity to 
dine when his phyfician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, 
he ate a roafled fowl, and drank a fiagon of wine made as 
cold as pofiible ; in confequence of which he grew wotie, 
and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occafion exceeded all bounds. 
He immediately ordered the horfes and mules to be fborn, 
that they might have their ihare in the mourning, and with 
the fame view pulled down the battlements of the neigh- 
bouring cities* The poor phyfician he crucified. He for- 
bade 
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'ibMt the flute and all other mufic in his camp for a long 
time. This continued, till he received an oracle from Ju- 
piter Ammon> which enjoined him to revere Hephaeftion," 
and facrifice to him as a.demi-god. After this he fought 
. to relieve his ibrrow by hunting, or rather by war ; for 
his game were men. In this expedition he conquered the 
Cuflasansy and put all that were come to years of puberty 
to the fword. This Jie called a facriiice to the manes of 
Hephasftioni 

He defigned to lay out ten thoufand talents upon his 

• tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that the work- 

^manfhip, as well as deiign, fhould exceed the expcnce, 

great as it was. .He therefore defired to have Staficrates 

.for his archited, whofe genius promifed a happy boldnefi 

and grandeur in every thing that he planned. This was 

Hhe man who had told him, fome time before, that Mount 

Athos in Thrace \was moft capable of being cut into a 

,Jinman figurje; and that,, if he had but his orders, he would 

.ximvert it into a ftatue^for him, the moft lalling and con- 

ipicuom in the world : A ftatue, which^lhould have a city 

With ten thoufand inhabitants in it« left hand, and a river 

V that flowed to the fea with a ftrong current in its right. 

He did not, Jiowever, embrace that propofal, though at 

. that time he bufied himfelf with his a^chttefls in contriv- 

-ing and layHig out even more abfurd and expeniive dc- 

Jigns. 

' As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, who 
Jiyas returned from his expedition on the ocean, and come 
,spthe Euphrates, declared, he had been applied to by 
Jbme Chaldaeans, who wer^ ^ongly of opinion that Alex- 
- ander ftiould not enter Babylon. But he flighted the warn- 
ing and continued his march. Upon his approach to the 
walls, he faw a great number 6£ crows fighting, fome of 
which fell down dead at his ieet. Soon after this, being in- 
-fotmed, that Apollodorus, governor of Babylon, had fa- 
^rificed, in order taconfu It the gods concerning him, he 
lent for Pythagoras the diviner ; and, as he did not deny 
^he faft, afked him how^e entrails of the vidim appeared. 
Pythagoras anfwered, the liver was without a head. **^A ter- 
'" rible prelage, indeed I'* faid Alexander. He let Py- 
.thag;oras go with impunity : But by this time he-was forry 
Le had not liftened to Nearchus. He lived moftly in his 
pavilion without th^ walls, and diverted himfelf with fail- 
ing 
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ing up and dawn the Euphrates. For there had happened 
feveral other ill omens that much difturbed him. dnc of 
the largeft and handfomefl lions that were kept in Babylon, 
wa« attacked and kicked to death by an afs. Oncf day 
he llripped for the refrelhment of oil, and to play at ball : 
After the diverfion was over, the young men who played 
with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a man fitting 
in profound filence on his throne, dreffed in the royal robes, 
with the diadem upon his head. They demanded who he 
was, and it was a long time before he would anfwer. At 
Jaft, coming to himfeif, he faid, " My name is Dionyfius, 
•' and I am a native of Mefiene. Upon a criminal pro- 
*' ctfs againft me, I left the place, and embarked for 
•' Babylon. There I have been kept a long time in chains, 
" But this day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke 
" my chains ; after which he conduded me hither, and 
" ordered me to put on this robe and diadem, and fit here 
*' in filence." 

After the man had thus explained himfeif, Alexander, 
by the advice of his foothfayers, put him to death. But 
the anguiih of his mind increased ; on one hand, he abnaft 
defpaired of the fuccours of heaven, and on the other 
diflrufied his friends. He was moil afraid of Antipater 
and his Pons ; one of which, named lolaus *, was his cup* 
bearer ; the other, named Cafiander, was lately arrived 
from Macedonia ; and happening to fee fome barbarians 
proilrate themfelves before the king, like a man ac- 
cufiomed only to the Grecian manners* and a flranger to 
fuch a fight, he burft out into a loud laugh, Alexander, 
enraged at the aiFront, feized him by the hair, and with 
both hands dafhed his head againfi the walK Cafiander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his father againft his 
accufers ; which greatly irritated the king, " What i« 
" this talk of thine?'* faid he. «' Doft thou think that 
'' men who had fiaftered no injury, would come fo ^r to 
*' bring a falfe charge?" ** Their coming fo far," replied 
Cafiander, " is an argument that the charge is falfe, be- 
'* caufe they are at a diftance from thofe who are able to 
•' contradift them." At this Alexander fmiled, and 
iaid, " Thefe are fome of Ariftotle's fophifms, which make 

*« equally 

* Axrlan and Curtlu« call him loHas* Plutarch calls him Ulas b^ 
•w. 
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•^^ -equally for either fide of the quellion. Bat be aflured 
•'* 1 will make you repent it, if thefe men have had the 
^' leaft injuftice done them." 

This, and other menaces , left fuch a terror upon Ca(^ 
fander, and made fo lailing an impreflion upon his mind, 
that many years after, when king of Macedon, and mafter 
of ill Greece, as he was walking about at Delphi, and 
taking a view of the ftatues, the fudden light of that of 
Alexander is faid to have flruck him with fuch horror, 
that he trembled all over, and it was with difficulty he r«- 
.covered ofthe:giddinefs it caufed in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himfelf up to fuper- 
:fiition, his mind was fo preyed upen by vain fears and 
anxieties that he turned the leaft incident which was any 
thing ftrange and out of the way, into a fign or a prodigy, 
' The court fwarmed with facrificers, purifiers, and prpg- 
jioilicators ; they were all to be foen cxercifmg their talents 
there. So true it is, that though the dilbelief of religion, 
.and contempt of things divine, is a great evil ; yet fupcr- 
Hition is a greater. Fo«r as water gains upon low- 
grounds*, fo fuperftition prevails over a deje^ed mind^ 
and fills it* with fear and folly. This was entirely Alex- 
ander's cafe. However, upon the receipt of fome oracles 
^concerning Hepha>llion, fr^m the god he commonly con- 
folted, he gave a truce to his borrows, and employed him- 
iclf in feMve facrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a fumptuous 
ttrcat, he went, according to cuilom, to refrefti himfelf in 
the i)ath, in-order to retire to reft. But in the mean time 
Medius came and invited him to take part in a caroufa), 
and he could not deny him. There he drank all that night 
and the next day, till at laft he found a fever coming upon 
Jiim. It did not, however, feize him as he was drinking 
the aip of Hercules, nor did he find a fudden pain in his 
back, as if it had been pierced with a fpear. Thefe are 
vcircumftances invented by writers, who thought the cataf- 
trophe of fo noble ^ tragedy (hould be fomcthing afi:'e<^' 

ing 

♦ The text Ir ihh p'acc h corrupt. For the fake of tbofe readcj* 
who have, not Brygn's edition of the Greek, wc (hall give the emenda- 
tion which fhe ieamed Mofes du Soul propofes— — «« hta^^eufxon^ 
^Kviv v^ToCf cf,Si v^oq TO TaC£tvy/^E*o*' xAt KATANTE2 PEOYIA, 
attTirrtPicci; r.xi <poSy to* A7^i^ocy\ov ANEnAHPOY.' 
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ing and extraordinary. Ariftobulus tells us, that ia the 
rage of his fever, and the violence of his thirft, he took a 
draught of wine, which threw him into a frenzy, and that 
he died the thirtieth of the month Daefius, June. 

But in his journals the account of his iicknefs is as fol- 
lows : *' On the eighteenth of the month Daedusi finding 
«* the fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The . 
** next day, after he had bathed, he removed into his own 
'* chamber, and played many hours with Medius at dice. 
** In the evening he bathed again, and after having facri- 

. " iiced to the gods, he ate his fupper. In the night the 
*' fever returned. The twentieth he alfo bathed, and^, 
*' after the cuftomary (acrifice, fat in the bath-room, and 
** diverted himfelf with hearing Nearchus tell the flory 
«* of his voyage, and all that was moft obfervable with re- 
•^ fpeft to the ocean. The twenty-firft was fpent in the 
*f fame manner. The fever increafed, and he had a very 
♦* bad night. The twcnty-fecond, the fever was violent. 
*' He ordered his bed to be removed, and placed by the 
<^ great bath. There he talked to his generals about the 
•' vacancies in his army, and defired they might be filled 
«* up with experienced officers. The twenty -fourth, he 
*' was much worfe. He chofe, however, to be carried to 
<' aflift at the facrifice. He likewife gave orders, that 
*' the principal officers of the army-ftiould wait within the 

' *' court, and the others keep watch all night without* 
'* The twenty-fifth, he was removed to his palace, oo 
*' the other fide of the river, where he flept a little, but 
*,' the fever did not abate ; and when his generals entered 
*« the room he was fpeechlefs. He continued fo the day 
*' following. The Macedonians, by this time, thinking 
«,* he was dead, came to the gates with great clamour, 
•' and thrpatened the great officers in fuch a manner, that 
*« they were forced to admit them, and fuffer them all to 
<' pafs unarmed by the bed-fide. The twenty- feventh, 
«' Python and Seleucus were fent to the temple of Serapis, 
** to inquire whether they fhould carry Alexander thither, 
** and tho deity ordered that they fhould not remove him. 
<« The twenty-eighth, in the evening, he died." Thefe 
particulars are taken almoft word for word from his diary. 
There was no fafpicion of poifon at the time of hi« 
death ', but fix years after, (we are told) Olympias, upon 
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fome information, put a number of people to death, and 
ordered the remains of lolas, who was fuppofed to have 
given him the draught, to be dug out of the grave^ 
Thofe who fay Ariftotle advifed Antipater to fuch a hor- 
rid deed, and furniftied him with the poifon he fent to Ba- 
bylon, allege one Agnothemis as their author, who is pre- 
tended to have had the information from king Antigonus. 
They add, that the poifon was a water of a co* and 
deadly quality*, v/hich diftils from a rock in the territory 
of Nonacris ; and that they receive it as they would do fa 
many dew-drops, and keep it in an afs*s hoof; its ex- 
treme coldnefs and acrimony being fuch, that it makes its 
way through all other vefTels. The generality, however^ 
look upon the llory of the poifon as a mere fable ; and 
they have this ilrong argument in their favour, that tho% 
on account of the difputes which the great officers were en- 
gaged in for many days, the body lay unembalmed f in a 
lultry place, it had no fign of any fuch taint, but continued 
frefh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great at- 
tention paid her by the Macedonians. But being extreme- 
ly jealous of Statira, Ihe laid a fnare for her by a forged let- 
ter, as from Alexander; and having by this means, got 
her into her power, (he facrificed both her and her fifter, 
and threw their bodies into a well, which (he iiljed up with 
earth. Perdiccas was her accomplice in this murder* In- 
deed, he had now the principal power, which he exer- 
cifcd in the name of Aridseus, whom he treated rather as 
a fcreen than as a king. 

Aridaeus was the fon of Philip, by a courtezan named 
Philinna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in un- 
derilanding was the confequence of a diltemper, in which 
neither nature nor accident had anv Ihare. For it is faid, 
there was fomething amiable and great in him when a 
boy ; which Olympias perceiving, gave him potions that 
difturbed his brain |. 

L 2 JULIUS 

♦ Hence it was called the Stygian jyater, Nonacris was a city of 
Arc;)dia. 

X Portraits of the fame perfon, taken at different periods of life, 
tboH^ they differ greatly from each other, retain a rcfemblance upon 
the whole. And fo it Is in general with the chara^crf of men.^ Buc 

Alikaiiiler 
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: JULIUS CJESARjBtrrv.^C/crv 

VV HEN Sylla had made himfelf mailer of Rome*, 
he endeavoured to bring Csefar to repudiate Cornelia, 
daughter to Cinna one of the late tyrants ; and finding 
he could not efFeft it either by hopes or fears f, he confiU 
cated her dowry. Indeed, Caefar, as a relation to Marius, 
was naturally an enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had mar- 
ried Julia, Caefar's aunt,, and therefore young Marius, the 
fon he Jiad by her, was Csefar's coufm german. At firll 
Sylla, amidll the vaft number of profcriptions that en- 
gaged his attention, overlooked this enemy j but Caefar, 
not content with efcaping fo, prefented himfelf to the 
people as a candidate for the priefthoodj, though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his in- 
fluence againft him, and he mifcarried. The diftator af- 
terwards thought of having him taken off, and when fome 
faid, there was no need to put fuch a boy to death, he an- 
fwercd, *' Their faeacity was fmall, if they did not in that 
'* boy fee many ^larius's.'* 

This faying being reported to Caefar, he concealed him- 
felf a long time, wandering up and down in the country 

of 

Alexander feetns to be an exception ; for nothing can admit of greater 
diffimilarity than that which entered into his difpoAtlon at different 
times, and in different circumAances. He was brave and pufiUanimouSt 
merciful and cruel, modeAand vain, abflemiousand luxurious, rational 
and fuperlUtious, polite and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor 
were t xfa changes cafnal or temporary : The ftylc of his charader un- 
derwent a total revolution, and he paflcd from virtue to vice in a regu- 
lar and progreflivc manner. Munificence and pride were the only cha* 
rafteriftics that never lorfook him. U there were any vice of wliich 
he was incapable, it was avarice } if any virtue, it was humility. 

♦ Some imagine that the beginning of this Life is loft j but if they 
look back to the Introdudion to the Life of Alexander, that notion 
will vanish, 

f Cxfar would not make fuch a facrifice to the didator as Pifo had 
done, who, at his command, divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, • 
for the fake of Sylla's alliance, repudiated Antiftia. 

X Caefar had the priefthood before Sylla was dictator. In the feven- 
teenth year of his age, he broke his engagement to Coflfutia, though 
rhc was of a confular and opulent family, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinna, by whofe intereft, and that of Marius, he was 
created Flamen Digits or Prieft of Jupiter. Sylla, when abfolute mafter 
of Rome, inHfted on his divorcing Cornelia, and) ifpon his refulal| de- 
prived l!!m of ihat office. SvsTON. in Julio, 
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of the Sablnes. Amidft his movements from houfe to 
houfc he fell fick, and on that account was forced to be 
carried in a litter. The foldiers employed by Sylla to 
fearch thofe parts, and drag the prolcribed perfons from 
their retreats, one night fell in with him ; but Cornelius, 
who commanded them, was prevailed oi> by a bribe of 
two talents to let him go. 

He then haftened to fea, and foiled to Bithynia> where' 
he fought protection of Nicomedes the king. His ftay, 
however, with him was not long. He re-embarked, and 
was taken, near the ifle of Pharmacufa, by pirates, who 
were mailers of that fea, and blocked up all the pafTagea* 
with a number of galleys and other vefl'cls. They aiked 
him only twenty talents for his fanfom* He' laughed at 
their demand, as the confequence of their not knowing 
him, and promifed them fifty talents. To raiie the mo- 
ney, he defpatched his people to different cities, and in 
the mean time remained with only one friend aM two at- 
tendants among thefe Cilicians, who coniidered murder as 
a trifle. Caefar, however, held them in great contempt, 
and ufed to fend, whenever he went to fleep, and order 
them to keep filence. Thus he lived among them thirty-' 
eight days, as if they had been his guards, rather than ' 
his keepers. Perfectly fearlefs and fecure, he joined in 
their diverfions, and took his exercifes among them.- He 
wrote poems and orations, and rehearfed them to thefe 
pirates ; and when they expreflVd no admiration, hci called 
them dunces and barbarians; Nay, he often threatened- 
to crucify them. They were delighted with thefe free- 
doms, which they imputed to his frank and facetious veih. 
But as foon as the money was brought from Miletus'/ and 
he had recovered his liberty*, he manned fomc vdlels in 
the port of Miletus *, in order to attack thefe' corfairs. 
He found them ftill, lying at anchor by the ifland, took 
moil of them, together with the money, and imprifoned 
them at Pergamus. After which, he applied to Junius, 
who then commanded in Afia, becauie to him, as praetor, it 
belonged to punilh them. Junius havingan eye upon the 
money, which was a conliderable fum, demurred about 
the matter ; and Caefar, perceiving his intention, returned 
t© Pergamus, and crucified ail the prifoners, as he had 
I. 3 often 

• DaciCF reads Iff/w, which was one of the Cycladcs, but docs iio* 
mention his aathority* 
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often threatened to do at Pharmacufa, when they took 
.him to be in jeft. 

WJien the power of Sylla came to be upon, the decline, 
Csefar's friends prefled him to return to Rome. But firft 
he went to Rhodes, to ftudy under i^pollonius, the fon of 
Molo ♦, who taught rhetoric there with great reputation, 
and was a man of irreproachable manners. Cicero alfo 
was one of his fcholars. Csefar is (aid to have had happy 
talents from pature for a public fpcalcer, and he did not 
want an ambition to cultivate them ; fo that undoubtedly 
he was the fecond orator in Rome ; and he might have 
been the firll, had he not rather chofen the pre-eminence 
in arms. Thus he never rofe to that pitch of eloquence 
to which his powers would have brought him, being en- 
gaged in thofe wars and political intrigues, which at laft 
gained him the empire. Hence it was, that afterwards, 
in his AnfictztOi which he wrote in anfwer to a book of 
Cicero's, he defired his readers '* Not to expeft in the 
*' performance of a military man the ftyle of a complete 
*f 'orator, who had beflowed all his time upon fuch ila- 
«* dies.'* ^ 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached DolabeUa for 
mifdemeanors in his government, and many cities of 
C^reece fupported the charge by their evidence. Dola- 
beUa 

* It (hould be jipoUcnlus Mol*^^ not ApoUonioi the fon of Molo. 
Acccrdiogto Suetoniusj Caefar had (ludled under him at Rome before 
this adventure of the pirates. Thus farDackr j and Ruauld and other 
critics fay the fame. Yet Strabo (1, xiv. p. 655, 660, €6i.) tells us, 
Molo and Apollonius were two different men. He affirms that they 
were both natives of Alabanda, a city of Caria ; that they were bot^ 
fclK>lars of Menacles the Aiabandian ; and that they both profeflTed the 
fame art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither later than Apononlas, 
who, on that account, applied to him that of Homer, O-kJ'S /tcoXw*. 
C/cero likewife feems to diftinguifli them, calling the one Molo, and 
the other Apollonius the Aiabandian, tfpecially in his firii book De 
Oratorcy where he introduces M. Antonius fpeaking of him thus : << For 
**■ this one thing I always liked Apollonius the Aiabandian i though he 
<• taught formcney, he did not fuffer any whom he thought incapable 
** of making a figure as orators, to lofe their lime and labour with 
" him, but fent them home, exhorting them to apply themfelvcs to 
«* that art, for which they were, in his opinion^ beft qualified.** 

To folve this difificulty, we are willing to fuppofe, with Ruaul^l, 
that there were two Molo*s, cotemporaries j for the teftimonies of 
Suetonius (in Cxfare, c. 4.) and of Quintilian (Inftitut. 1. xii. c. 6.) 
that Caefar and Cicero were pupils to Apollonius Molo, can never ho 
9ver-rtiled. 
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bella was acquitted. Csefar, however, in acknowledge- 
ment of the readinefs Greece Lad Ihewn to ferve him, 
aififted her in her profecution of Publius Antonius for cor- 
ruption. The caufe was brought before Marcus Lucullus, 
prastor of Macedonia; and Caefar pleaded it in fo power- 
ful a manner, that the defendant was forced to appeal to 
the tribunes of the people ; alleging that he was- not upon 
equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he (hewed at Rome in defending perfons 
impeached, gained him a confiderable intereft, and his 
engaging addrefs and converfation carried the hearts of the 
people. For he had a condefcenfion not to be expeded 
from fo young a man. At the fame time, the freedom 
of his table, and the magnificence of his expence, gradually 
increafed his power, and brought him into the adi^iniftra- 
tion. Thofe who envied hm, imigined that his refources 
would foon fail, and therefore, at firit, made light of his 
popularity, confiderable as it was. But when it was grown 
to fuch a height that it was fcarce poflible to demolifh it, > 
and had a plain tendency to the ruin of the conftitution, 
they found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings 
of things, however fmall, are to be negleded; becaufc 
continuance makes them great ; and \he very contempt 
they are ^held in, gives them opportunity to gain that 
ftrength which cannot be refilled. 

Cicero feems to be the firft who fufpefted fomething 
formidable from the flattering calm of Caefar's political 
conduct, and fa w deep and dangerous defigns under the 
fmilcs of his benignity. '* I perceive," faid the orator, * 
•* an inclination for tyranny in all he projeds and exe- 
*' cutes ; but, on the other hand, when I fee him adjuft- 
*« ing his hair with fo much exadlnefs, and icratcMng Jiis 
'* head with one finger, I can hardly think that fuch a . 
*' man can conceive fo v.aft and fatal a defign, as the de- 
*• ftrudtion of the Roman commonwealth." This, how- 
ever, was an obfervation made at a much later period than 
that we are upon. 

The firft proof he had of the affeftion of the people, . 
was when he obtain^ a tribuiiefhip in the army before 
his competitor Caius Popiliuf. The fecond was niore 
remarkable : It was on occafion oF his pronouncing froiti . 
the roftrum the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife 
of Marias, in which he failed not to do juftice to her 
L ij virtue 
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virtuc. At the fame time he had the hardinefs to proAic^ 
the images of Marius, which had not been feen be for® 
during Sylla's adminiflration ; Marius and all hisadher- 
rents having been declared enemies to the ftate. Uponr 
this fbnie began to raife a clamour againft Caefar ; but 
they were foon filenced by tke acclamations and plaudits 
of the people, expreffing their admiration of his courage 
in bringing the honours of Mariu5 again to light, after fo 
long a Tuppreflion, and railing them> as it were, from the' 
fhades below. 

It had long been the cuftom in Rome, for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the youngs 
Ca;far firft broke through it, by pronouncing one for his 
own wife, who died in her prime. This contributed to- 
iix him in the afFecEtions of the people : They fympathizcd 
with him, and confidered him as a man of great good- 
nature, and one who had the focial duties at heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he Went ou^ quaeftor into^ 
Spain with * AntiftiusVeter the praetor, whom he honoured 
all hi5 life after ; and when he came to be praetor himfelf, 
he acknowledged the favour by taking Veter's fbn for his» 
quasfloF. When, that commiflion. was expired* he took 
Pompcia to his third wife ; having a daughter fey his firft 
wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards married to Pompey^ 
the Great. 

Many people, who obferved his prodigious expcnce,. 
thought he was purchafmg a fhort and tranfient honour 
very dear, but, in faft, he was gaining the greateft things 
he could afpire to, at a fmall price. He is faid to have 
been a thoufand three hundred talents in debt before he* 
^ot any public employment. When he had the fuperin- 
tendance ofthe Appian Road, he laid out a great oeal of 
his own money ; and when aedile, he not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiators, but in the 
other diverfions ofthe theatre, in the proceflions and pub- 
lic tables, he far outfhone the moft ambitious that had gone 
before him. Thefe things attached the people to him fa 
ftrongly, that every one fought for new honours and em- 
ployments, to recorapenfe his gentrofity. 

There were two fafti^ns in the Hate; that of Sylla,. 
^-hich was the llrongeft ; and that of Mariu^^ which was 

i» 

♦ Sec Veil. Patercuks, \L 45. 
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in a broken and low condition. Casfar's ftudy was to ^ 
raife and revive the latter. In-purfuance of which inten- 
tion, when his exhibitions, aa aedile, were in the higheil 
reputation, he caufed new images of Marius to be pri- 
vately made, together with a reprefentation of his vic- 
tories adorned with Jtrophies, and one night placed them 
in the capitol. Next morning thefe iigures were feengli- 
flcring with gold, of the moil exquifit^ workmanlhip, and . 
bearing infcriptions which declared ihem the. achievements 
e^Marms again ft the Cimbri,, The fpcfia tors were afto- 
ntfhed at the boldnefs- of the man Avho erefted them ^ nor 
was it diiHcult to know .who. he was. . The report fpread 
with the utmoft rapidity; and the whole city affembled to ^ 
fee them. Some exclaimed, that Caefar plainly affe^led . 
the tyranny > by openly producing thofe honours which .. 
the laws had condemned to darknefsand oblivion. This, 
they faid, was done to make a trial of the people, whom 
he had prepared by his careflesi whether they would fuf- 
fex themfelves to he entirely caught by his venal benefac- - 
tions^^ and let him play upon them and make what inno- 
vations he pieafed. On the other hand, the partizans of 
Marius encouraging each other, ran to the capitol in yaft 
numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits. Some of 
them even wept for joy at the fight of Marius's coun- 
tenance. They beftowed the higheft encomiums upon 
Caefar, and declared he was> the only^ relation worthy of . 
that great man*. 

The fenate was aflcmbled on the occafion, and.Lutatitis : 
Catulas, a man of the. greateft reputation^in Rome, rofe 
and accufed Cacfar, In his fpeech againft him was this 
memorable expreffion, *♦ You no longer attack the com- 
"- monwealth by mines, but hy open . battery." Caefar, , 
however defended his. caufe.fo well, that the fenate gave 
it* for him : And< his admirers, ftill more elated, defifed 
him tO'keep up a fpirit of enterprizc, for he might gain . 
every thing with the confent of the people, and eafily be- . 
• come the firft man in Rome.r 

Amidft thefe tranfadHons,- died Metelliisy the principal ' 
ppntiff. The ofHoe was folicited by Ifauricus and. Catulus, 
two of the moft illuftrious men- in Rome, and of the 
greateft intereft in the fenate. Neverthelefs, C^far did 
not give place to them, but pr^fentcd himfelf to the 
people- as a candidate.- The pretenfions and profpeds of 
L 5 the 
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the compttitors iecmed almoft equal, and Catulus, more 
uneafy than the others under the uncertainty of fucccfs, 
on account of his fuperior dignity, fent privately to 
CxGlt, and offered him large fums, on condition that he 
would defift from his high purfuit. But he anfwered, 
** He would rather borrow ftill larger fums to carry his 
'* eleaion." 

When the day of eleftion came, Caefar's mother attend- 
ing him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he 
embraced her and faid, *' My dear mother, you will fee 
** nie this day either chief pontiff or an exile." There 
never was any thine more Ih-ongly contefled ; the fuffrages, 
however, gave it for Csefar. The fenate, and others of 
the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at this fuc- 
cefs i they apprehended that he would now pufh the people 
into all manner of licentioufnefa and mifrule. Therefore, 
Pifo and Catulus blamed Cicero much for fparing Casfar, 
when Catiline's confpiracy gave him an opportunity to 
take him off. Catiline, whofe intention was not fo much 
to make alterations in the conftitution, as entirely to fub- 
vert it, and throw all into confufion, upon i§me flight fiif- 
picions appearing againfl him, quitted Rome before the 
whole was unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus 
and Cethegus to condud the confpiracy within the city. 

Whether Caefar privately encouraged and fupported 
them, is uncertain : What is univerfally agreed upon, is 
this. The guilt of thofe two confpirators clearly appear- 
ing, Cicero, as conful, took the fenfe of the fenators as 
to the punilhment that ihould be inflifled upon them ; and 
they all gave it for death, till it came to Caefar's turn, 
who, in a ftudied fpeeth, reprefented, *' That it feemed 
•' neither agreeable to juflice, nor to the cufloms of their 
** country, to put irien of their birth and dignity to death, 
" without an open trial, except in cafe of extreme necef- 
'* fity. But that they fhould rather be kept in prifon, in 
** any of the cities of Italy that Cicero ijiight pitch upon, 
" till Catiline was fubdued ; and then the fenate might 
'^ take cognisance of the crimes of each confpirator in 
*' full peace, and at their leifure." 

As there appeared fomething humane in this opinion, 

and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, thofe who 

gdve their voices afterwards, and even many who liad 

declared for the other fide of the queflion, came into it. 

z But 
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But Cato and Catulus carried it for death. Cato, in a 
fevere fpeech againft the opinion of Caefar, fcrupled not 
to declare his fufpicions of him ; and this, with other 
arguments, had fo much weight, that the two confpirators 
were delivered to the executioner. Nay, as Csefar was 
going out of the fenate houfe, fcjveral of the young men> 
who guarded Cicero's perfon, ran upon him with their 
drawn fwords ; but we are told that Curio covered him - 
with his gown, and fo carried him off; and that Cicero 
himfelf\'when the young men looked at him for a nod of 
confent, refufed it, either out of fear of the people, or 
"becaufe he thought the killing him unjufl and unlawful. 
If this was true, I know not why Cicero did not mention, 
it in the hiftory of his confullhip. He was blamed, how- 
ever, afterwards, for not availing himfelf of fo good an 
opportunity as he then had, and for being influenced by 
his fears of the. people, who were indeed ftrongly attached 
to Caefar ; For, a few days afi^er, when C»far entered th^ 
fenate, and endeavoured to cliear himfelf of the fufpicions 
he lay under, his defence was received with indignation 
and loud reproaches; and as they fat longer than ufual, 
the people befet the houfe, and with viT)lent outcries 
demanded Caefar,. abfolutely infilling on his being dif- 
jniffed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an infurredion of the indigent 
populace, who were foremoil in all feditions, and who had 
fixed their hopes upon Csefar, perfuaded the fenate to. 
order a diftribution of bread-corn among them every 
month, which added five million five huijidred thoufand 
drachmas to the yearly expence of the ftate*. This expe- 
dient certainly obviated the prefent danger, by feafonably 
reducing the power of Caefar, who was now prsetor ele^^l, 
and more formidable on that account. 

Csefar's pr^etorftiip was not produ6live of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, but that year there happened a difa- 
greeable event in his own family. There was a young 
patrician, named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and 
diftinguilhed eloquence, but at the fame time one of the 
foremoil among, the vicious and the profligate. This Inan 
entertained a paflion for Pompeia, Casfar's wife, nor did 
lhe.,difcountenance it. But the> women's apartment was fo 
" narrowly 

♦' But this .diftribution did not continue long. . 
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narrowly obf«rved, and all the Heps of Pompeia fo much 
attended to by Aurelia, Casfar's mother, who was a womaa. 
of great virtue and prudence, that it was difficult and ha- 
zardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddefles the Romans worllup> there is one 
they call Bona Dia, the good goddefs^ as the Greeks have 
one they call Gynacea, the fatronefs of the ^omen. The 
' Phrygians claim her as the mother of their king Midas ;, 
' the Romans fay, ftie was a Dryad, and wife of Faunus ; 
and the Greeks aiTure us, fhe is that mother of Bacchus, 
whofe name is not to be uttered. For this reafon, the 
women, when they keep her fefti\*al> cover their tents with i 
vine branches; and, according to the fabki a facred dra- 
gon lies- at'the feet of the goddefs. No man is allowed to 
be prefent, nor even to be in the houfe, at the celebration, 
of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the women then 
perform by themfelves, are faid to be like thofe in the- 
feafts of Orpheus. 

' When the anniverfary of the feftival comes, thecon&L 
or praetor (for it is at the houfe of one of them it is kept) 
goes out, and not a male is left in it. The wife now hav- 
ing the houfe to herfelf, decorates it in a proper manner ; 
the myJlcries are performed in. the night ; and the whole is. 
fpent in mufic and play. Pompeia this year was the-direc-* 
trefs of the feaft. Clodius, who was yet a beardlefs youth,, 
thought he might pafs in women*s apparel undifcov^red,, 
and having taken the garb and inftruments of a female mu- 
ficiaiv, perfcdly refembled one. He found the door openy 
and was fafely introduced by a naaid-fervant wlio knew the 
affair. She ran before to tell Pompei^; and as ftie Hayed 
a confiderable time, Clodius durft not remain^ where flje 
left him, but wandering about the great houfe, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the lights. At laft, Aurelia's woman fell ivt 
with him, and fuppoling (he fpoke to a woman, chal- 
lenged him to play. Upon Ivis refufing it, fhe drew him 
into the midfl of the room, and alked him who he was, 
* and. whence became ? He faid, he waited for Abra, Pem- 
peia's maid ; for that was her name. His voice imme- 
diately dete^ed him ; Aurelia's woman ran tip to the lights 
and the company, crying out (lie had found a man in the 
houfe. The thing ftruck them all -with terror and allo- 
niftiment. Aurelia put a flop to the ceremonies, and 
covered up the fy mbols of their myfterious worship. She 

ordered. 
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wdered the doors to be made faili and.with lighted torches 
hanted up and down for the man. At length Clodius was 
found, lurking in the Ghamber of. the maid-fervant who 
had introduced him. The women knew him, and turned, 
him out of the houfe.; after, which, they went home im-^ 
mediately, though it- was yet nighty. and informed theiy 
hufbands of what had happened. 

Next morning . the report of the facriieglous attempt: 
fyread throug^h all Romcj and nothing was talked of, but 
that Clodius^ ought to make fatisfa£tion with liis life to the 
family; he had offended, as wellms to the city, and to the -. 
gods-- One of the tribunes impeached him of impiety j 
and.the principal fenators ftrengthcncd the charge, by ac^ 
cufing him, to his facei of many villainous debaucheries^ . 
andi among the reft, of inceftwith his own fifter, the wife 
of Lucidlus. On the other hand, the people exerted 
themfelves with equal vigour in his defence, and the .great 
influence the. fear of them had^ijpon his j lodges, was of 
much fer vice to his caufe. Caifar immediately divorced : 
Pompeia ; yet, when called as an evidence on the trial, he 
declared he knew^ nothing of what was , alleged againft 
Clodius. As this declaration appeared fome what ftrange> / 
the accufer demanded, why, if that was the cafe, he had - 
divorced his wife: '* Becaufe," faid he, " I would have the ^ 
** chalUty of my wife clear even of fufpicion.'* Some fay 
Cajfar's evidence was according to his confcience ; others, . 
that he gave it to oblige the people, who were fet upon • 
faving Clodius. Be that as it might, Clodius came off 
dear ; moil of, the judges having confounded * the letter* 

upon i 

* Here it is a-vyne^vfji.Bva.q roiq ir^oay^aari ra? yvtofAuq, - M. Da- 
oJer would correifl by this the pafTage in the Hie of Cicero, which is 
T«? ^sATfcf? cvyy.i^viJAva.<^ tok y^ctfjL^cca'ii He tranfl^tes it, hflupart ■ 
du juges ayant donne leurs avis fur plujieun affyires en meme terns j ib& > 
greateji part of the judges comprebendtng_othir caufes along ivitb this in tkdr 
Jenunce, But that conid not be the cafe ; for that manner of pafTing 
fentence, or rather of pafiing bills, was forbidden by the Lex Csecilia ' 
et Didia. Bcfidcs,, it would not have anfwered the purpofe : Their 
fcntence. would have been equally knowm We therefore rather choofe 
to correft this paflTage by that in the Life of Cicero*- 

After thlB pleadings werefiniftied, the praetor gave each of the judge* » 
three tablets j one matkedwith the letter vf, which acquitted ; another 
tvith the letter C, which condemned, and a thirxl wiih N. L, N^h 
Liquit 5 the cafe is not clear. Each judge pur iwto an ur-n which tablet 
be* pieafcd : . And>as they withdrew to confuU- before they did it, it was 

3 cafy 
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upon the tablets^ that they might neither expofe themfclvcj 
to the refentmenf of the plebeians, if they condemned 
him, nor lofe their credit with the patricians, if they ac- 
quitted him. 

The government of Spain was allotted Csefar after his 
praetorlhip. But his circumftances were fo indifferent, and 
his creditors fo clamorous and troublefome when he was 
preparing for his departure, that he was forced to apply 
lo Crafl'us, the richell man in Rome, who ftood in need of 
Caefar's warmth and vigour to keep up the balance againft 
Pompey. Crafl'us, therefore, took upon him to anfwer 
the moil inexorable of his creditors, and' engaged for eight 
hundred and thirty talents ; which procured him liberty 
to fet out for his province. 

It is. faid, that when he came to a little town, in paffing 
the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occafion to 
fay, '* Can there here be any difptttes for offices, any 
** contentions for precedency, or fuch envy and ambi- 
** tion as we fee among the great ?" To which Caefar 
anfwered, with great ierionfnefs, '' I afliire you, I had 
'♦ rather be the firtl man here, than the fecond man in ; 
*' Rome/* 

Tn like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain> , 
fyc bellowed fome leifure hours on reading part of the 
hillory of Alexander, and was fo much afte^ed with it, 
that he fat penfive a long time, and at laft burft out into 
tears. As his friends were wondering what might be the 
reafon, he faid, '* Do you think I have not fufficient caufe 
*' for concern, when Alexander at my age reigned over fo 

" many 

tii(y to deface or obfcure any letters upon the tabletS} becaufe thej 
were only written in wax. 

StIH there occurs this objeAion, Would the praetor who was to count 
them, and pafs fcntence according to the majority, adnnit of tablets 
with Ittrers fo defaced orobfcured ? A corrupt one, indeed, might, and 
interpret them the way he wa« inclined. But as Plutarth does not- 
fay cbfcured, but cvyxi^vfxmcii^.confufed, poflibly he only meant that 
thie judges, inflead of putting tablets all marked* with the fame letter, 
put in fcvtraj-of each kind, in order to prevent the difplcafure of the 
Senate or the people from Axing upon any of thena in particular. 

* It was the government of the farther Spain only that fell to his lot. 
This province ccmprehcndcJ Luiitania and Baeticaj that is, Portugal 
f.nd Andalufia. Caufabon fuppofcd the word £xtc; to have flipt out • 
©f the text between r%v and I«»5^tav ; but it is not a matter of i|ll^^^ 
poriai^ce enough to alter the text for it. 
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" many conquered countries^ and I have not one glorious 
•* achievement to boaft?" 

From this principle it was> that immediately upon his 
arrival in Spain he applied to bufinefs with great diligence, 
and havine added ten new raifed cohorts to the twenty he 
received there, he marched againft the Callsecians * and 
Lufitaniaiis, defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, 
reducing nations by the way that had not felt the Roman 
yoke. His oondud in peace was not inferior to that in the 
war ; he reftored harmony among tlie cities, and removed 
the occaiions of quarrel between debtors and creditors. 
For he ordered that the creditor. fhould have two-thirds of 
the debtor's income, and the debtor the remaining third, 
till the whole was paid. By thefc means he left the pro- 
vince with great reputation, though he had filled his own 
coffers^ and enriched his foldiers with booty, who, upon 
one of his viftories, fainted him Imperator, 

At his return he found himfelf under a troublefomfc 
dilemma : Thofe that folicit a triumph being obliged to 
refnain without the walls, and fuch as fue for the coniul- 
ihip, to make their perfonal appearance in Rpme. As 
thefe were things that he could not reconcile, and his ar- 
rival happened at the time of the eledion of contuls, Jie 
applied to the fenate for permifiion to itand candidai)p, 
though ab(ent, and offer his fervice by his friends. Cato 
ftrongly oppofed his requeil, infilling on the prohibition 
hy law; and when he faw numbers influenced by Caefar, 
he attempted to prevent his fuccefs by gaining time ; with 
which view he fpun out the debate till it was too late to 
conclude upon any thing that day. Caefar then determined 
to give Dp the triumph, and folicit the confullhip. 

As foon as he had entered the city, he went to work 
upon an expedient which deceived all the world except 
Cato. It was the reconciling of Pompcy and CrafTus, two 
of the mod powerful men in Rome, By Jhaking them 
friends, C afar fecu red the intereft of both to himfelf; 
and while he feemed to be only doing an office of hu- 
manity, he was undermining the conilitution. For it was 
not, what moil people imagine, the difagreement between 
Cseiar and Pompey that produced the civil wars, but rather 

their 

• In the text KdbXXaVxo;. Cruferius renders it Gallam\ but, ac. 
cocding to Ceiiarius, be is under a miAake. 
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,tkeir uttron, they iirft combined to^ ruitf tke aiitheri^ df 
t^e fenate, and when that was efFefted, th^y parted to 
p^rfue each his own defigAs^* Gato, who often prophefied 
what -would be the confequence, was then looked upon as 
a- troublefome and over-bufy man; afterwards he was 
eileemed a wife, though not a fortunate counfellor. 

Meantime Caefar walked to the place of eledlion between 
Grafius and Pompey ; and, under the aufpiccs of their 
fpiendfhip, was declared conful, with dillinguilhed honour, 
having Calpurnius Bibulus given him for his colleague. 
He had no fooner entered upon his office, than he pro- 
. poied laws not fo fuitaWe to a conful, as to a feditious tri- 
bune ; I mean the bills for a divifion of lands and a diftri- 
bution of cornr which were entirely calculated to pleafe 
the plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of the 
fenate oppofcd them, he was furniflied with the pretext he 
had long wanted : He protefted with great warmth, •* That 
'* they threw him into the arms of the.p€op|e- againft his 
**^ will, and that the rigorous and difgraceful oppofition o£ 
" the fenate, laid him under the difagreeable ncceflity of 
*' feeking proteftion from the commons.'? Accordingly 
he did immediately apply to them. . 

Graflus planted himfelf on one fide of him, and Pompey 
on the other. He demanded of them aloud,. '* Whether 
*' they approved his- laws?'-' andy as they anfwered in the 
affirmative, he defired their affiftance- againft thofe who 
threatened to oppofe them with thc^fword.. They declared 
they would affift himj and Pompey added, ** Againft 
*** thofe who come -with the fword, I will bring both fword 
•' and buckler.." This expreffion gave the patricians 
great pain : It appeared not only unworthy^ of his cha*- 
rader, therefpe^ the fenate had for him, and the reve- 
rence due. to them,. but ^ven defperate and frantic* - The 
people, however, were plearfed with-it.' 

Gsefar waa willing to avail himfelf ftill farther of Pom- 
pey's intereft. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Scr- 
viljus-Gaepio, but -notwithftanding that engagementj he 
gave iher to . Pompey ; and told Servilius he Ihould have 
Bompcy's daughter, whofe hand was not properly at li*- 
berty, for ihe was promifed^to Fauilus the fon-of -Syila.-^ 
Soon after this, Gaefar married Galpurnia, the daughter - 
of Pifo, and procured the confulflup for Pifo for the year 
enfuing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly againft thefe 

proceedii>gs-, 
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«roeecding9, tnd called both gods and men to witnefs* 
•Iiow unfupportablc it was^ that the firft dignities of the 
ftate Ihould be proftituted by marriages, and that this 
traffic of women fhould gain them what governments 
and for<;es they pleafed. 

As for Bibulus, Casfar's colleague, when he found his 
oppoiition U> their new laws entirely unfuccefsful, and 
that his life, as well as Cato's, was often endangered in 
the public afTemblies, he Ihut himfelf up in his own houfe 
during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled ihe/brum 
"with armed men, and got the laws enabled, which Caifar 
had propofed merely to ingratiate himfelf with the people. 
At the fame time the government of Gaul, both on this 
and the other fide the Alps, was decreed to Caefar for five 
years ; to which was added Illyricum, with four legions. 
As Cato fpoke againit thefe regulations, Cajfar ordered him 
to be taken _intO cuHody, imagining he would appeal ta 
the tribunes. But when he faw him going to priton with- 
out fpeaking one word, and obferved that it not only gave 
the nobility great wneafinefs, but that the people, out of 
reverence for Cato*s virtue, followed him in melancholy 
filence, he whifpered one of the tribunes to take him out 
•. of the li^Sers' hands. 

Very few of the body of fenators followed Csefar on this 
©ccafion to the houfe. The grcateft part, offended at fuch 
ads of tyranny, had withdrawn. Confidius, one of the. 
oldefl fenators that attended, taking occafion to obferve^ 
*• That it was the foldiers and naked fwords that kept the 
** refl from aiTembling," Caefar faid, ** Why does not fear 
•* keep you at home too ?^' Confidius replied, *' Old age 
** is my defence ; the fmall remains of my life deferve not 
•* mnch care or precaution." 

The moft difgraceful ftep, however, that Casfar took in 
his whole confullhip, was the getting Clodius eleded tri- 
bune of the people ; the fame who had attempted to dis- 
honour his bed, and had profened the myftenous rites of 
the Good Goddefs. He pitched upon him to ruin Cicci- 
>o ; nor would he fet out for his government, before he 
had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's banilhment. 
For hirtory informs us, that all thefe tranfadions preceded 
his wars in Gaul. The wars he conduced there, and the 
many glorious campaigns in which he reduced.that country, 

reprefenjt 
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reprefent him as another man : We begin, us it were, with 
a new life, and have to follow him in a quite different 
track. As a warrior and a general, w© behold him not in 
the leaft inf^^rior to the greatell and moft admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we cofl»- 
pare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with - 
the generals of his own time, or thofe who flouriihed a little 
before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with 
Pompey himfelf, whofe fame in every military excellence 
reached the ikies, Csefar's achievements bear away the 
palm. One he furpaffed in the difficulty of the fcene of 
adion, another in the extent of the countries hefubdued; 
this, in the number and flrength of the enemies he over- 
came, that, in the favage manners and treacherous dif- 
poiition of the people he humanized ; one, in mildnefs 
and clemency to his prifoners, another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops ; and all, in the number of battles 
that he won, and enemies that he killed. For in lefs thaJi 
ten years war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
afTault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched battles at different times with three millions 6£ 
men, one million of which he cut in pieces, and made 
another inilliori prifoners. 

Such, moreover, was the afFe£lion. of his foldier*, and 
their attachment to his perfon, that they who under other 
commanders were nothing above the common rate of mew, 
became invincible where Caefar's glory was concerned, and 
met the moft dreadful dangers with a courage that nothing 
could reiifl. I'o give three or foar inftances : . 

Acilius, in a fea-fight near Marfeilles, after be had 
boarded one of the enemy's (hips, had his right-hand cut 
off with a (wordy yet he ftill held his buckler in his left, 
and pulhed it in the enemy's faces, till he defeated thenr, 
and took the vefTel. 

Caffius Scaeva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after he 
had an eye fhot out with an arrow, his ihoulder wounded 
with one javelin, his thigh run through with another, and 
had received a hundred and thirty darts^ upon his (hield *> 

called 

• Cafar (BcIUCiv, I.iiu) fays, this brave foldier received two hunf- 
dred and thirty darts upon his (hield, and adds, that he rewarded his 
bravery with two hundred thoufand fcfterccs, aad promoted him from 
the eighth rank to the firft. He likwife ordered the foldiers of that 
cohort double pay, befide other military reward*^ 
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.called out to the enemy, as if he would furrendcr himfelf. 
Upon this^ two of them came up to him, and he gave one 
of them fuch a ftroke upon the fhoulder with his fword that 
the arm dropt off; the other he wounded in the face, and 
made him retire. His comrades then came up to his iffiit- 
ance, and he faved his life. 

In Britain, fome of the vanguard happened to be en- 
tangled in a deep morafs, and were there attacked by the 
enemy, when a private foldier, in the fight of Ca^far, 
threw himfelf into the midfl of the affailants, and after 
prodigious exertions of valour, beat off the barbarians, 
and refcued the men. After which, the foldier with much 
difficulty, partly by fwimming, partly by wading, palfed 
the morafs, but in the paiTage loll his Ihield. Caefar, and 
thofe about him, aftoniftied at the adion, ran to meet him 
with acclamations of joy ; but the foldier, in great diilrefs, 
threw himfelf at Ca^far's feet, and with tears in his eyes 
begged pardon for the lofs of his fhield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one ofCxfar's Ihips, 
on board of which was Granius Petronius, lately appointed 
qaaeflor, put the reft to the fword, but told the quaeflor, 
•• He gave him his life." Petronius anfwered, " It is 
*' not the cuftom 0^ Caefar's foldiers to take but to give 
•• quarter,'* -and immediately plunged his fword in his 
breaft. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated 
and cheri(hed, in the iirll place, by the generous manner ia 
which Caefar rewarded his troops, and the honours which 
he paid them. For his whole condudl Ihewed, that he did 
not accumulate riches in the courfe of his wars, to miniller 
to luxury, or to (erve any pleafures of his own, but that he 
laid them up in a common bank, as prizes to be obtained 
by diftingoiilhed valour, and that he confidered himfelf no 
farther rich, than as he was in a condition to do juftice to 
the merit of his foldiers. Another thing that contributed 
to make them invincible, was their feeing C^far always 
take his Ihare in danger, and never defire any exemption 
from labour and fatigue. 

As for his expofing his perfon to danger, they were not 
furprized at it, becaufe they knew his paffion for glory ; 
but they were aftonilhed at his patience under toil, fo far 
in ill appearance above his bodily powers. For he was 
of a flender makc> fair> of 4 delicate conilitution, and 

fubjea^ 
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fubjcft to violent head-achs and epileptic fits. He had 
the firft attack of the falling ficknefs at Corduba. He 
did not, however, make thefe diforders a pretence for in- 
dulging himfelf. On the contrary, he fought in war a 
remedy for his infirmities, endeavouring to ftrengthen his 
conftitution by long marches, by iimplc diet, by feldom 
coming under covert. Thus he contended with his diflem- 
per, and fortified himfelf againft its attacks. 

When he flept it was- commonly upon a march, either 
in a chariot or a litter, that reft might be no hinderance to 
bufinefs. In the day-time he vifited the caftles, cities, 
and fortified camps, with a fervant at his fide, whom he 
employed, on fuch occafions, to write for him, and with 
a foldier behind, who carried his fword. By thefe means 
he travelled fo faft, and with fo little interruption, as to 
reach the Rhone in eight days after his firft fetting out for 
thofc parts from Rome. 

He was a good horfeman in his early years, and brought 
, that exercife to fuch perfeftion by pradice, tliat he could 
fit a horfe at full fpeed with his hands behind him. In this 
expedition he alfo accuftomed himfelf to didate letters as 
he rode on horfeback, and found fufHcient employment 
for two fecretaries at once, or, accdiding to Oppius, for 
more. It is alfo faid that Caefar was the firft who con- 
t rived to communicate his thoughts by letter to his friend«, 
who were in the faime city with him, whcfn any urgent af- 
fair required it, and the multitude of bufinefs or great ex- 
tent of the city did not admit of an interview. 

Of his indifference with refped to diet they give us tKs 
remarkable proof. Happening to fup with Valerius Leo, 
a friend of his, at Milan, there was fweet ointment poured 
upon the afparagus, inftead of oil. Caefar eat of it freely 
notwithftanding, and afterwards rebuked his friends for 
exprefiing their diflike of it. *' It was enough," faid he, 
^ to forbear eating, if it was difagreeable to you. He 
♦' who finds fault with any rufticity, is himfelf a ruftic." 

One day, as he was upon an excurfion> a violent ftorm 
forced him to feck Ihclter in a poor man's* hut, whete 
there was only one room, and that fcarce big enough for a 
man to fleep in. Turning, therefore, to his friends, he 
{aid, ** Honours for the great, and necefiaries for the 
'^infirm," and immediatly gave up the room to Oppius, 

whilfr 
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whUe himfclf and the reft of the company flcpt under a 
died at the door. 

His firii expedition in Gaul was againft itie Helvetians 
and the Tigurini; who, after having borne twelve of 
their own towns and four hundred villages, put themfelves 
under march, in order to penetrate into Italy, through that 
part of Gaul which was fubjedl to the Romans, as the 
Cimbri and Teutones would have done before them. Not 
were thefe new adventurers inferior to the other in courage ; 
and in numbers they were equal ; being in all three hun- 
dred thoufand, of which a hundred and ninety thoufand 
were fighting men. Caefar fent his lieutenant, Labienus, 
againft the Tigurini, who routed them near the river 
Arar. But the Helvetians fuddenly attacked Casfar, as he 
was upon the march to a confederate townf . He gained, 
however, a ftrong poft for his troops, notwithftanding the 
furprize; and when he had drawn them up, his horfe was 
brought him. Upon which he faid, *' When I have won 
** the battle I ftiall want my horfe for the purfuit ; at pre- 
5* fent let us march, as we are, againft the enen\y.*' Ac- 
cordingly he charged them with great vigour on footj. 

It coft him a long and fevere conilid to drive their army 
out of the field ; but he found the greateft difficulty when 
he came to their rampart of carriages ; for not only the 
men made a moft obftinate ftand there, but the very women 
and children fought till they were cut in pieces ; infomuch 
that the battle did not end before midnight. 

To this great a6lion he added a ftill greater. He col- 
leded the barbarians who had efoaped out of the battle, 
to the number of an hundred thoufand, and upwards, and 
obliged them to refettle the country they had reliquiftied, 
and to rebuild the cities they had burnt. This he did, in 
fear that if the country were left without inhabitants, the 
(Germans would pafs the Rhine« and feize it. 

His 

* Caefar fays tiiirfelf, that he left Labiemis to guard the works he 
luid raifed from the Lake of Geneva to Mount Jura, and that he march- 
ed in pet fon, at the head of three legions,.to attack the Tigumi in their 
paflage over the Arar, now the Saoae, and killed great numbers of 
thein, 

f Bibra£lc, now Autun. 

% He fent back his horfe, and the reft followed his example. This 
he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to fhew his troops 
jbat h9 would take bU ^are in all the danger. Vide JBcU. Gall, iib^ i* 
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His fecond war was in defence of the Gauls againft die 
Germans, though he had before honoured their kmg 
Arioviftus with die title of an ally of Rome. They proved 
infupportable n^ghbonrs to thofe he had fubdued, and it 
was eafy to fee, that inftead of being fatisfied with their 
prefent acquifitions, if opportunity offered, they would 
extend their conqueils over all Gaul. He found, however, 
his officers, particularly thofe of the young nobility, afraid 
of this expedition; for they had entered into Csiar's fer- 
vice only in hopes of living luxurioufly, and making their 
fortunes. He therefore 'called them together, and told 
them, before the whoJe army, ** That they were at liberty 
«• to retire, and needed not hazard their perfons againlt 
*' their inclination, fmce they were fo unmanly and fpirit- 
** lefs. For his part, he would march with the tenth 
*• legion only againft thofe barbarians ; for they were nei- 
** ther better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he a worfe 
*' general than Marius." Upon this the tenth legion de- 
puted fome of their corps to thank him. The other legions 
laid the whole blame upon their officers, and all followed 
him with great fpirit and alacrity. After a march of fe- 
veral days, they encamped within two hundred furlongs 
of the enemy. 

Caefar's arrival broke the confidence of Ariovifttis. 
Inftead of expefting that the Romans would come and 
attack him, he had fuppofed they would not dare to ftand 
the Germans, when they went in queft of them. He was 
much furprized, therefore, at this bold attempt of Caefar, 
and, what was worfe, he faw his own troops were dif- 
heartened. They were difpirited ftill more by the prophe- 
cies of their matrons who had the care of divining, and 
ufed to do it by the eddies of rivers, the windings, the 
murmurs, or other noife made by the ftream. On this oc- 
calion they charged the army not to give battle before the 
new moon appeared. 

•Caefar having got information of thefe matters, and 
iieeing the Germans lie clofe in their camp, thought it 

better 

* The JE6u\ implored his prote^ion aga'mft Arioviftus, kii^ of the 
Germans, who, taking advantage of the deferences which bad long 
fubfifted between them and the Arvemi, had joined ttie latter, made 
himfelf maAer of grea( part of the country of the Sequaoi^ and obliged 
thc/Edoi to give him their children as hostages. The i9£dui were the 
people of Autun; the Averni of Aiivergne.5 and the Sequaoi (d 
Franche Comte. Cics. Bell. Gall. lib. i. 
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better to en^ge them while thus dejedcd, than to fit HilJ 
aod \yait their time. For this rcafon he attacked their en- 
trenchments and the hills upon which they were pofted ; 
which provoked them to fuch a degree, that they defcended 
in great fury to the plain. They fought, and were entirely 
routed. Caefar purfued them to the Rhine, which was 
three hundred furlongs from the field of battle*, covering 
all the way with dead bodies and fpoils. Arioviftus reached^ 
the river time enough to get over with a few troops. The 
number of killed is faid to have amounted to eighty thou- 
fand. 

, After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army 
in winter-quarters in the country of the Sequani, and 
repaired to Gaul^ on this fide the Po, which was part of 
his province, in order to have an eye upon the tranfac- 
tions in Rome* For the river Rubicon parts the reft of 
Italy from Cifalpine Gaul. During his ftay there, he 
carried on a variety of ilate-intrigues. Great numbers 
•came from Rome to pay their refpeits to him, and he fent 
•them all away fatisfied ; fome laden with prefents, and 
others happy in hope. In the fame manner throughout all 
his wars, without Pompey's obferving it, he was con- 
quering his enemies by the arms of the Roman citizens, 
-and gaining the citizens by the money of his enemies. 

As foon as he had intelligence that the Belgae, who 
Were the moft pOwerfiil people in Gaul, and whofe terri- 
tories made up a third part of the whole country, had 
revolted and aiTembled a great army, he marched to that 
quarter with incredible expedition. He found them ra- 
vaging the lands of thofe Gauls who were allies of Rome> 
defeated the main body, which made but a feeble refin- 
ance, and killed fuch numbers, that lakes and rivers were 
.filled with the dead, and bridges were formed of their 
^bodies. Such of the infurgents as dwelt upon the fca- 
^coaft, furrendered without oppofition. 

From thence he led his army againft the Nervii f , ,who 
live among thick woods. After they had fecured their 
families and moft valuable goods, in the beft manner they 
could, in the heart of a large foreft, at a great diftance 
^fi'om the enemy, they marched, to the number of fixty 

tbou- 

• Cacfir fays, it was only fife miles from the field of battle ; there* 
•forr, inftead of Tptaxotria?, we fhouW read ncra-a^xiiovTCt, 
-f Their country is now called Hainault and Cambrefis. 
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thdufand, and fell upon Caefar, as he waS fortifying his 
camp, and had not the leaft notion of (o fuch an attack *. 
They firft routed, his cavalry, and then furrounded the 
twelfth and feventh legions, and killed all the oificers. 
Had not Caefar fnatched a buckler from one of his owa 
men, forced his way through the combatants before him, 
and rulhed upon the barbarians; or had not the tenth 
legion f, feeing his danger, run from the heights where 
they were pofted, and mowed down the enemy's ranks, 
in all probability not one Roman would have furvived 
the battle. Bat though encouraged by this bold ad of 
Caefar, they fought with a fpirit above their flrength, 
they were not able to make the Nervii turn their backs« 
Thofe brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces upon the fpot. It is faid that out of fixty 
thoufand not above five hundred were faved, and out of 
four hundred Nervian fenators not above three. 

Upon the news of this great vidlory, the fenate of 
Rome decreed that facrifices fliould be offered, and all 
manner of feftivities kept up, for fifteen days together, 
which was a longer term of rejoicing than had ever beea 
known before. Indeed, the danger appeared very great, 
on account of fo many nations rifing at once; and as 

C«far 

* As tliis attack was unexpefted, Cxfar had, in a manner, every 
thing to do at the fame inftant. The banner was to he crcfled, the 
charge founded, the foldiers at a diftancc recalled, the army drawn op, 
and the fignal given. In this furprize he ran from place to place, 
exhorting his men to remember their former valour ; and having drawn 
them up in the bed manner he could, caufed the fignal to be given. 
The legionaries made a vigorous retillancej but as the enemy feemed 
-determined either to conquer or die, the fuccefs was diflFerent in dif- 
ferent places. In the left v^ ing the ninth. and the tenth legions did 
wonders, drove the Atrebates into a neighbouring river, and made a 
great flaughter of ti.em. In another place the eight and eleventh 
legions repulfed the Vermandui, and drove them before them. But in 
the right wing the feventh and twelfth legions fuffered extremely. 
They were entirely furrounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the 
fourth cohort being flain, and moft of the other officers wounded. In 
this extremity, Caefar fnatched a buckler from one of the private merif 
put himfelf at the head of his broken wing, and being joined by the 
two legions which he had left to guard the baggage, fell upon the 
Nervii, already fatigued, with frefli vigour, and mack a dreadful havoc 
of them. 

f In the original it is the twelfth; but it appears from the fecoftd 
book of C«far*s Commentaries, that we (hould read here huaTOfp 
not Mixaro»» todfipd thfi Paris manufcript has itMtjou 
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Caefar was the man who furmountcd it, the affedlion the 
people had for him made the rejoicing more brilliant. After 
he had fettled the affairs of Gaul, on the other fide the 
Alps, he eroded them again, and wintered near the Po, 
in order to maintain -his in te reft in Rome; where the can- 
didates for the great offices of ftate were fupplied with 
money out of his funds to corrupt the people, and after 
they had carried their eleftion, did everything to extend 
his power. Nay,thegreateft and moft illuftrious perfonages 
went to pay their court to him at Lucca^ among whom 
were Pompey, CrafTus, Appius, governor of Sardinia, 
•and Nepos, procouful in Spain. So that there were a 
hundred and twenty liftors attending their mafters, and 
above two hundred fenators honoured him with their afli- 
duities. After they had fixed upon a plan of buf ncfs, 
they parted. Pompey and Crafius were to be confuls the 
year cnfuing, and to get Csefar's government prolonged 
for five years more, with fupplies Out of -the treafury for 
his occaiions. The laft particular appeared extremely 
abfurd to all men of fenfe. They who received fo much 
of Casfar's money, perfuaded thefenate to give him money, 
as if he was in want of it; or rather, they infilled it 
ftould be done, and every honeft man fighed inwardly 
while he fuffered the decree to pafs. Cato, indeed, was 
abfent, having been Tent with a comfhilTion-to Cyprus on 
purpofe that he might be out of the way. But Favonius, 
-who trod in Cato's fteps, vigoroufly oppofed thofe mea- 
fures; and when he found that his oppofition availed 
nothing, he left the houfe, and applied to the people, ex- 
claiming againft foch pernicious counfcls. No one, how- 
ever, attended to him ; fome being over-awed by Pompey 
and Crafius, and others influenced by regard for Casfar, in 
-whofe fmile alone they lived and all their hopes flourifhed. 
Cxfur, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another 
•furious war lighted up in the country ; the Ufipetes and 
the Teuchteri*, two great German nations, having crofled 

the 

♦ The people of the March and oi Weftphalla,and thofe of Munftfr 
and Cleves. 

Th^s war happened -on <3jr the confdifiilp of CraiTus ar)(\ Porrpey, 
■which was in the year of Rome 6j7. But there were feveral ii ter- 
mediate tranfa^i-ns of great Importance,' which I'lurarch has omi te-l, 
vir. The redudlion of the Advatici hy Caefar; of fevcn otber-nntions 
by P. C'^flTus, t'rc fon of the triumvir; offers of fubmiflTion fronafeve- 
- Volume IF. M r J 
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the Rhine to make conquefts. The account of the affair 
wdtTi them we (hall take from Caefar's own Commentaries*. 
"Theie barbarians fept deputies to him t;o propofe a fufpen- 
iion of arms, which was granted them. Neverthelefs 
they attacked him as he was making an excurfion. With 
only eight hundred horfe, however, who were not pre- 
pared for an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which 
^ confifled of live thoufand. Next day they fent other depu- 
ties to apologize for what had happened, but without 
any other intention than that of deceiving iim again- 
Thefe agents of theirs he detained, and mairched imme- 
diately againft them ; thinking it jabfijird to ftand upoa 
honour with fuch perfidious men, who had not fcrupled 
to violate the truce. Yet Canufius writes, that when the 
fcnate were voting a public thankfgiying and proceflions 
on account of the vidory, Cato propofed that Cajfar fliould 
be delivered up to the barbarians, to expiate that breach 
of faith, and make the divine vengeance fall upon its 
author, rather than upon Rome^ 

Of the barbarians that had paffed the Rhine, there wer^ 
four hundred thoufand killed. The few who efcaped^ 
repafled the river, and were iheltered bv a people of Ger- 
many called Sicambri. Caefar laid hold on this pretence 
againll that people, but his true motive was an avidity of 
fame, to be the firft Roman that ever croiTed the Rhine ia 
an holUle manner. In purfuance of his.deiign, he threw 
a bridge over it, though it was remarkably wide jn that 
place, and at the fame time fo rough and i^apid, that i( 
carried down with it trunks of trees, and other timber, 
which much fhocked and weakened the pillars of hisbridgcu 
But he drove great piles of wood into the bottom of the 
river above the bridge, both to refill the impreifion of 
fuch bodies, and to break the force of the torrent. By thel^ 
means he exhibited a fpedlacle aHonifiiing to thought, (b 
immenfe a bridge finifhed in ten days. His army paiTed 
over it without oppoiition, the Suevi and the Sicambri* 
,xhe inoft warlike nations in German/, haYin^^ retired intp 

.the 

,-ral nations beyond the Rhine; the attempt ttpon Galba in^hia winter 

^<jo3rtcrs at Oflodurus, and his brave defence and vidory; thefcvcre 

chaftifement of the YeneUi who had revolted ; and the coilaplerc rcduc- 

iJon of Aquitainc. Thefe parilculars are .contained in ' part of the 

ktond and the whole third bMOok of ihe war in Gaul. * 

* Ruauld juAIy obferves, thai Plutarch (hould'noi have called the 
, Commentaries i^ef^i^thi^ as be does herey but v'^of4,mf»rjat, a& ufya 
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fOre keartx)f their forefts, and concealed themrdves in ca- 
nities overhung with wood. He laid wafte the enemy's 
^country with fire, and coxvfirmed the better difpofed Ger- 
mans in the intereft of Rome* ; after which he - returned 
into Gaul, havmg fpent no more than eighteen days in 
Germany, 

But his expedition into Britain difcovered the moft 

.daring fpirit of enterprize. .For he was the firft who 

.enteral the weftern ocean with a £eet, and embarking hi« 

.troops on the Atlantic, carried war into an ifland whofe 

very exillence was doubted. Some writers had reprefented 

tit fo incredibly large, .that others contefted its being, and 

V confidered both the name and the thing as a fi£tion. Yet 

, Caefar attempted to conquer it, and to extend the Roman 

' empire beyond the bounds of the habitable world. He 

.failed thither twice from ihe oppofite coall in Gaul, and 

fought many battles, by which the Britons fufFered more 

than the Romans gained; for there was nothing wortk 

taking from a people who were fo poor, and lived in fo 

much wretcheinefsf. He did not, however, terminate 

,the war in the manner he could have wifhed: he only 

received hoflages of the king, and appoint^ the tribute 

».the ifland was to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he received letters, which were going to be fcnt . 
fOver to him, and by which his friends in Rome informed 
him, that his daughter, .the wife of Pompcy, Jxad lately . 
. died m child-bed. This was a great amidion both to 
Pompey and Caefar. Their friends; too, were very fenfibly 
•concerned to fee that alliance diflblved which kept up the 
peace and harmony of the ftate, otlierwife in a very unfettled 
.condition. For the child furvived the mother only a few 
days. The people took the body of Julia, and earned it, 
rnotwithftanding the prohibition of the tribune^^ to the 
.Campus Martiusy where it was interred. 

As Caifar's army was now verjr large J, he was forced 

tto divide it for the iconvenience of winter-quarters,; after 

M 2 which 

• The Ubii, the pcop!j of Cologne. 

f It does not appear that there was much com in Britain in CasCir'* 
time; for the inhabitants, he fays, lived chiefly on milk and fleili* 
,J^6ie et carne 'vl'vurt, 

J This army confided of c'ght legions; an<? as there was almoft a 
famine in the country, the confequcnce of excefilve drought, Caefar was 
gWigcd to fcparatc his troops Xcr their l>eticr fubfjAence. He was there*. 

for* 
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urhidi he took xhe road to Italy, accord'mg to cuflom But 
he had not been long gone, before the Gauls rifing again, 
traverfed the country \^ith confiderable armies, reil upon 
the Roman quarters with great fury, and infulted their en- 
trenchments. The moft numerous and the ftrongell body 
of the infu^ents w^s that under Ambiorix, who attacked 
Cotta and Titurius in their camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party^ After wWph, he went and beiieged the 
legion under the commajt^d of Q. Cicero, with fixty thou- 
fand men; and though the (pint of thofe braye Romans 
made a refiilancc above their llrength, they wj^re yjsry 
near being taken, for they were all wounded. 

Caefar, who was at a great diftance, at laft getting in- 
telligence of their dange/, returned with all expedition^ 
and having collected a body of men, which did not ex- 
ceed feven tlioufand,.haftened tojthc relief of Cicero. TJ»p 
Gauls, who were not i^jiprAnt of his motions, raifed 
the fiege, and went ^p m^et him ; for they de^ifed the 
fmallnefs of his force, and were confident of vidlory^ 
Casfar, to Receive them, made a feint as if he fled, till hp 
came to a place cqnyenient for aimall army to engage a 
great one, and there he /prtified his camp>. He gave hi3 
men ftri^ orders not to fight, but to throw up a ftrong 
rampart, and to barricade their gates in the fecureft man- 
ner; contriving by all th^fe manoeuvres to increafe the 
,cnemy's contempt. of him. It fucceeded as he wiihed^ 
the pauls came up with great infolenjce and diforder to 
attack his trenches. Then C?efar makinjj a fudden fally> 
^efeatejl ajid deftroyed the greateft part of them. This 
fucceli laid the fpirit of reyolt in thole parts; ai^d.for far- 
ther fecurity he remained all the winter in Gaol, vifiting 
all the quarters, ^nd keeping a fharp ,cye upon e.vpry mo- 
tion towards war. Befides, he received a reinforcemenjt 
of three legions in the .room of thofe he had loft.; two of 
which were lent him by Pompey, and one lately raifed in 
Cifalpine Gaul. 

After this»j the feeds of hoftilities, which had long 
i)efore been privately fcatt^red in the mxtre diftl^t parU of 

the 

^rc under rhe nectil^y of fixing thequarters at fuch a diitanjce, which 
,wcult! othetwifc have been jmpoliuc. He tells »$, (lib. v.) that all the 
legions, except one, which .was in a.quiet country, were ported within 
the cornpa^ of a hundred miles. 

• Plutarch paffes over the whole fixth book of Csefar*s Commentaries^ 
As:hc ha4 done the third. Many confider abl^ !Jf?t5\!S?R?f^ between 



the country, by the cliiefs of the more warlike nations, 
fliot ap into one of thf greateft and moft dangerous wars 
that was ever feen in Gaul j whether we confider the num^ 
ber of troops and flore of arms, the treafures amafled for 
the war, or the ftrength of the towns and fallnefTes they 
occupied. Befides, it was then the moft fcvere feafon of 
the year; the rivers were covered with ice, the forefts with 
fnow, and the fields overflowed' in fucha nianner that they 
looked like fa many ppnds; the roads lay concealed in 
fnow; or in floods diiembogued by the lakes and rivers. 
So that it feemedimpoflible for Casfar to mar<:h, or topur-r 
fue any othei^ operations againA theln.- 

Many nations had entered into the league; the principal 
of which, were the Arverni * and Carnutes f .. The chit f 
diredlion of the war was giv-en to Vercingetorix, whofe 
£a,t)^T the Gauls, had put to death, for attempting at 
monarchy.. Vercingetorix having divided his forces into 
ieveral parts, and g^ven them in charge to his lieutenants, 
had the country at command as far as the Arar. His in- 
tention was to raife all Gaul againft Caefar, now when his 
enemies were riilng againfl him- at Rome. Bat had ha 
ilayed a little longer till C»far was aftually engaged in the 
civil war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have been lefs 
dreadful to Italy now, than thofe of the Cimbri w^re for- 
merly. 

Csefar, who knew perfeditly how to avail himfelf of every 
advantage in war, particularly of time, was no fooner 
informed of this great defection, than he fet out tochaiHfe 
i;§ authors; and by the fwiftnefs of his march, in fpite of 
all the difliculties of a fevere winter, he fhewed the bar- 
barians that his troops could neither be conquered nor re- 
£ded. For where a courier could fcarce have been fup- 
pofed to come in many days, Caefar was fcen with his 
whole army, ravaging the country, deftroying the caftles, 
florming the cities, and receiving the fubmiflion of fuch a^ 
r-epented. Thus he went on, till the Edui J: alfo revolted, 
who had flyled themfelves brothers to the Romans, and had 
... M3 been 

tfic vlflory laft mentioned, and the affair with Vercingttorlx ; fuch as 
the defeat of the Trcviri, Csefar's fecond paffage over the Rhine, and 
the pwrfuit of Ambiorix. 

• The people of Auvcrgne, particularly thofe of Clermont and St. 
Flour. 

f The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

J The pcop'.e Qf Autun, Lyons, Micon, Chalons upon Sone, and 
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been treated, with particular regard. Their joiriiiig'^tte"^ 
infurgents fpread uneafinefs and dismay through Cae(ar*s 
army. He, therefore, decamped in all hafte, and traverfed 
the country of the Lingones*, in order to colne into that 
of the Sequanif , who were fall friends, and nearer to Italy/ 
than the reft of the Ganls.; 

The euemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, > 
and furrounded him, Gaefar, without being in the lea ft • 
difconcerted, fuftained the confliift, and after a long and 
bloody adion,,-in which the Germans were particularly/ 
ferviceable to him, gave them a total defeat J, But he * 
feems to have received fome check at jirft, for the Arvemi ' 
jftill (hew a fword fufpended in one of their temples, which - 
they declare wa^ taken from Csefar. His friends- pointed - 
It out to him Afterwards^ but he only laughed 5 and-When ' 
they were for having it taken dawn, he wouldnot fufffer it, ^ 
beci^ufe he confidered it as a thing confecrated.td the gods - 

Moft of thofc who efcaped out of the battle^ retired into - 
Alefia II with their kingn Gaefar immediately invefted-^ 
the town, though it appeared impregnabte as well oa ac*- - 
count of the height of the walls, as the nuniber of troop* - 
there was to defend it. During the fiege he found him- - 
felf expofed to a danger from without, which makes ima- 
gination giddy to think on. All the braveft men in Gaul 
afTembled from every quarter, and came armed to the relief 
of the place, to the number o^f three huhdred thoufand ; 
and there were not lefs than feventy thoufand combatants 
within the walls. Thus (hut up between two armies, he 
was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, the inte- 
rior one againft the town, and that without againft the/ 
troops that came to its fuccour; for, could the^two armies 
have joined, he had been abfolutely loft. This dangerous 
aAion at Alefia contributed to Gasfar's reftown on many ac-- 
counts. Indeed, he exerted a more adventurous courage 
and greater general (hip, than on any other occafion. But 
what fecms very aftoniihing, is, tliat he could engage and 
conquer fo many myriads without, and keep the adion a 

fecret 

♦ The dlftria of Langres. 

f The diftricl cf Befanjon* 

•J: This paffigc in ilir original is corrupt or dcfe^^ivc. We hJive endea- 
iroured to fopply that defe^, by rcaclinp, with M. Dacier, Fi^/xajroi?,, 
^nHead of aX7voi( ; which is agieeable to Caefar's own account of lh9 
fcatilr, in the fevcnth book of his Commentaries. 

tl Caefif cdUs it Alexia, now AlLfe, near Elavigny* 
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fecret to tie troops in the town*. It Is flill more wonder- 
* fill that the Romans, who wei'e left before the walls, 
ihould not know it, till the victory was announced by the 
cries of the men in Alefia and the lamentations of the wo- 
men, who faw the Romans on each fide of the town brins- 
ing to their camp a number of Ihiclds adorned with gold - 
aiKl filver, helmets ftained with blood, drinking yeStls^ 
and tents^of the Gaulifh faihion. Thus did this vaft mul- 
titnde vanifli and difappcar like a phantom, or a dream, ' 
the greateft part being Killed on the fpot. - 

The befieged* ^fkr having given both themfelves and • 
Gaefar much trouble, at lafl furrendered. Their general, 
Vercingetorix, armed himfelf and equipped his horfe in 
the moft magnificent manner, and then fallied out at the 
rate. Alter he had taken-fome circuits about Csefar as he 
ut upon the tribunaW he difmountcd, put off his armour, 
«ud placed himfelf at Cafar-s feet, where he remained in 
profound filence, till Caefar ordered a guard to take him 
away, and keep him for his triumph. ^ 

Cseiar had been fome time refolved to ru^ Pompey^, and 
Pbmpey to dellroy Cajfar. For Craius who- alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian 
war, there remained nothing for Caefar to do, to make 
\hijnfelf the greateft of mankind, but to fimnihilate him that 
wa« fo ; nor for Pompey to^prevent it, but to take off the 
man he feared. • It is true, it was no long time that Pom- 
pey had. entertained any fear of him j he had rather 
looked upon him with contempt; imagining he could as 
eafily pull him down as he had fet him up : Whereas Cas- 
far, from the firll,-deiigning to ruin his rivals, had re- 
tired at a diftince, like a champion, for exercife. By long 
fervice and great aohievements in the wars of Gauh he 
had-fo -improved hi? army, and his own reputation too, 
that he was confidered as on a footing with Pompey ; and 
he found pretences for carrying his enterprize into execu- 
tion, in the times of the mifgovernment at Rome. Thefe 
were partly furnilhed by Pompey himfelf: and indeed all 
•ranks of n;£n were fo corrupted, that tables were publicly 
. fet out, upon wliich the candidates for offices were pro- 
fefledly ready to pay the people the price of their votes ; ^ 
and the people came not only to give their voices for the 
man who had bought them, but with ajl maimer of oiFen- 
M 4 five 

♦ Cjeiar fays, that tl.cfc in the town had a diftinft viewof thebattle* 
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five weapons to fight for him. Hence it often happened, 
that they did not part without pollutil^ the tribunal 
with blood and murder, and the city was a perpetual fcene 
4jf anarchy. In this difmal lituation of things, in theft 
florms of epidemic roadnefs, wife men thought it would be 
happy if taey ended in nothing worfe than monarchy. 
Nay, there were many who fcrupled not to declare puo- 
licly, that monarchy was the only cure for the defperate 
diforders of the flate, and that the phyfician ought to be 
pitched upon, who would apply that remedy with the 
gentleft hand ; by which they hinted at Poropey, 

Pompey, in all his difcourfe, pretended to decline the 
ilonour of a didatorfhip, though at the fame time every 
llep he took w«s directed that way. Cato, underftanding 
)iis drift, perfuiided the fenatc to declare him fole conful ; 
that, fat;sfied with a kind of monarchy more agreeable to 
,law, lie might not adopt any violent meafures to make 
.himfelf dictator. The fenate not only agreed to this, 
but continued to him his governments of Spain and Africa* 
the adminiltration of which he committed to his lieu- 
tenants ; keeping armies there, for whofe maintenance 
he was allowed a thoufand talents a-year out of the puU- 
l,ic treafury. 

Upon this, Caifar applied, by his friends, for another 

confuifliip, and for the continuance of his ccmmiffion in 

Gaul, anlwerable to that of Pompey. , As Pompey was at 

■trit £lent, Marcelius and Lentulus, who hated Caefar on 

other accounts, oppofed it with great violence, omitting 

.nothing, whether right or wrong, that might refledt dii- 

Jionour upou him. For they disfranchifed the inhabitants 

•of Novocomum in Gaul, 'which had lately been erected 

inro a colony by Ca*far ; and Maicellus then conful, 

C ufed one of their fenators, who was come with fome* 

ccmplaints to Rome, to be beaten with rods, and telling 

him, '* The marks on his back were fo many additio?ial 

«* proofs that he was not a Roman citizen,'* bade him go 

fhew them to Caefar. 

But, after the confulfhip of Marcelius, Csefar opened 
the trcafures he had amalTed in Gaul, to all that were con- 
cerned in the adminiftration, and faticfied their utmoU 
wifhes ; he paid off the vaft debts of Curio the tribune ; 
he prefented the conful Paulus with fifteen hundred talent^ 
which he employed in building the celebrated public hall 
l^ear the foium, in the place where that of Fulvius bad 
.4 flood* 
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fiood. Pompey now alarmed at the increafe of Cajfar's 
fadion, openly exerted his own intereft, and that of his 
friends^ to procure an order for. a fucceflbr to Ca^far in 
Gaul. He aJfo lent to demand the troops he had lent 
hiai, for his wars in that country, and Cxfar returned 
them with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas 
to each man. 

Thofe who conduced thefe troops back, fpread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair 
with refpeft to Caefar, aud which ruined Pompey with 
vain hopes. They aflerted that POmpey had the hearts 
of ail Cxfar's army, and that if envy and a corrupt ad- 
ininiilration hindered him from gaining what he defired at 
Rome, the forces in Gaul were at his fervice, and would 
declare for him immediately upon their entering Italy ; 
fo obnoxious was Caefar. become, by hurrying them per- 
petnally from one expedition to another, and by the fuf- 
picions they had of his aiming at abfolu^e power. 

Pompey was fo much elated with .the£^ aflu ranees, that 
he negledled to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear^ 
and opppled. his enemy only^ with fpeeches and decrees, 
which Ckfar. made, no account of* Nay, . we are told, 
that a centurion whom Caefar had fen( to Rome, waiting 
at the door. of. the fenaterhoufe for the rcfult of the deli- 
berations, and being informed that tbe^ fenate would not 
give Cxfar a longer-term in his commiflion, laidJiis hand 
upon his fword, and faid;,*' But this ihall give it." 

Indeed, Csefar's requifitions had a. great appearance of 
juftice and honour. He propofedio lay down iu5 arms, on 
condition Pompey would«do the fame, and that they fhould 
both, as private citizens, leave it to their country to re- 
ward their fervices. For to deprive him of his-commifllon 
and troops, and continue Pompey 's was to give abfolutc 
power to the one, to which the other was unjuftly ac- 
cufed of afpirihg.: Curio, who made thefe propositions to 
the people in behalf of Caefar, was received with the loud- 
ell plaudits ; and there were fomc who even threw chaplets 
of -flowers upon him, as they would upon a champion vic- 
torious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people^ then produced 
t letter from Caefar to the fame purport, and ciufed it 
to be read, notwithftanding the oppofuion it met v ith 
from the confuls*. Hereupon, Scipio, Pompey*s fath^l- 
• loAtad 01 a*a Tfc'ii wetrxv ome MSS. jive us ^io^Tift virxtx'vp 
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in-law, propofed in the fenate, that if Cxfar did uot Isy 
down hh arms by iuch a day, he fhould be declared an 
enemy to the A^te; and the confuls putting it to the 
quellion, " V/hether Pompey fhouhl difmifs hia forces ? 
and again, ** Whether Caviar fhould difbandhis r" few of 
the members were for the firft, and almoll all for the fe- 
€ond*. After which Antony put the quelHon, ** Whe- 

'** ther both Ihould lay down their commifliona ?** and all 
with one voice anfwered in the affirmative. But the vio- 
lent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the conful Len- 
tulus, who cried out, that ** Not decrees but arms fiiouldi 
•* be employed againft a public robber," made the fenate r 
break up; and on account of the unhappy diiTenfion, alLr 
ranks of people put on black, as in a time of public mourn— 

ing- 

, Soon after this, other letters arrived, from Csfar with-v 
more moderate propofals. He offered to abandoaall the - 
rell, provided they would continue to him the government . 
cf Cifalpine Gaul and Illyricum, with two legions, till he • 
tould- apply for a fecond confulftiip. And Cicero, who 
l\as lately, returned from Cilicia-, and very defirons o€: 
elFeding a reconcilialtton, ufed all poiTible means to foften. 
Pompey. Pompey agreed to all but the article of the two,- 
legions ; and Cicero endeavoured to- accomodate the mat- - 
ter, by perfuading Csefar's friends to be fatisfied with the- 
two provinces and fix thouCind foldicrs only. Pompey". 
was on the point of "accepting the compromife, when Len- 
tdlus the conful rejeding it with difdain, treated Antony 
and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out of 
the fenate- houfe. Thus he furnifhed Ccefar with the moft 
plaufible argument imaginable, and he failed not to maker 
ufe of it to exafperate his troops, by (hewing them per- 
fens cf dillin^ion, and inagiUrates, obliged to fly in hired 
ca^•riages, and in the habit of ilavesf; for their fears had. 
made them leave Rome in that di^uifc. 

Ca'fur had not then with him above three hundred horfe 
and five thou fa nd foot. I'he refl of his forces were left 
on the other fide of the Alps, and he had fent them orders 
te join him. But he f.wv the beginning of his enterprize, 

and 

♦ Dio fr.ys, !l ere ^-as not a men for tU firft qucftioo, tvhereas th« 
\ihftlc licu'cwias for the ftand, except Ca'ilws and Curio. Kor is 
r'l s to be \vcncitr„d at^ Tonipey was then at tlie gates or Roni^ w.vU 
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l^nd thp attack he meditated did not require any great 
nambert : His-enemies were rather to be flruck with 
CQnfternation by the boldnefs and expedition with whicii 
he began his operations ; for an unexpeded movement 
would be more likely to make an impreflion upon them 
then, than great preparations afterwards. He, therefore, 
ordered his lieutenants apd other officers to take their 
fwords without any other armour, and make themfelvea 
mailers of Ariminura, a great city in GauJ, but to take 
all poiTible care that no blood fhould be fhed or diilurbance 
raiied. Horte^fius was at the head of this party. As for 
himfelf, he fpent the day at a public fhew of gladiators ; 
and a little before evening bathed, and then went into the 
apartment where he entertained company* When it was 
growing dark, ^ he left the company, after having defired 
them -tojcmakemerry till his return, which they would not 
hayevioug to wait for. To fome of his friends he had 

f^en previous notice to follow him, not all together, but 
y different ways. Then taking a hired carriage, he fet 
out a different way from that which led to Arinunum, and 
turned intothat road afterwards. >i. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which 
divides Cifalpine^Gaul from th<i reft of Italy, his reflec- 
tions became more interefling in proportion as the danger, 
drew near. . Staggered by the greatnefs of his attempt, 
he .flopped, to \yeigh with himfelf its inconveniences; 
and, as he llpod revolving in filence the. arguments on 
both fides, he maiiy times changed his opinion. After 
wh>ich^ he deliberated upon it with fuchxjf his friends as 
were by;- among wliom was Afinius Pollio ; enumerating 
tiie calamities which the paffage of that river would bring 
Upon the world, an4- the refledions that might be made 
upon it by pofterity; . At lall, upon fome fuddeh impulfe, 
l^tdding adieu to his rcafonings, and plunging into the 
abyfs of futurity, in the words of thofe who embark in 
doobtfuL^and a^rduous- e(iterprizes> he cried out, ** The 
''tiie>iycaill*' and immediately pafled the river. He 
traareiled fo foil the reft of the way, that he reached Ari- 
minum before day-Hght, and took it. It is faid, that the 
preceding -night he had a moil abominable dream ; he 
thought he lay with his mother. 

. After the diking of Ariminum', as if war had opened 
wide its gates both by fea and land, and Caiiar, by going 
beyond the bounds of his province, had infringed the- 
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laws of his country ; not individuals were feen, zs oa otficr 
occafions, wandering in diftradtion about Italy, but whole 
cities broken up, and feeking refuge by flight. Moll of 
the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, and it was fo filled 
with the hafty conflux of the circling people, that amidifc 
the violent agitation it would hardly either obey the magi- 
llratc, or lillen to the voice of reafon, but \^as in the ut- 
moft danger of falling by its own violence. For the whole 
was a prey to eontrary^paflions, and the mod violent con* 
Yullions : Thofe who favoured thefe diforders were not Ql* 
tififled with enjoying them in private, but reproached the 
other party, amidft their fears and forrows, and infulted 
them with menaces of what was to come ; which is the ne-^ 
ceffary confequetice of fuch troubles in a great city. 

Pompey himfelf, who was already confounded at the 
turn things had taken, was ftill more diilurbed by a va«^ 
ricty of cenfures on his condufl. Some feid, he jofllj^ 
fuft'ered for exalting Caefar againfl himfelf and his country ;^ 
others, for permitting Lentulus to over-rule him, when 
Caefar departed from his firft demands, and offered equit-^ 
able terms of peace. Favonius went fo far as to bid him, 
** Stamp with his foot ;" alluding ta a vatyiting fpeech he 
had made in the fenate, in whicn he bade them uke no- 
thought about preparations Cor the war ; for, as foon as 
he marched out of Rome, if he did but ftamp- with his 
foot, he diould fill Italy with his legio&s. 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior itL 
numbers to Qxhr, but hb partizans would not fuffer him. 
to proceed according to his own opinion. By falfe re- 
ports and eroundlefs terrors, as if the enemy was at the 
gates, and had carried all before him, they forced him 
along with the general torrent. He had it decreed, 
therefore, that things were in a tumul-cuous flate, and no- 
thing to be expelled but hoflilities, and theft left Rome^ 
having firft ordered the fenate, and. every man to follow, 
who preferred his country and liberty to the rod of a 
tyrant. The confuls too fled with him, without offerine 
the facvifices which cuftom required before they took 
their departure from Rome. Moft of the fenators fnatched 
up thofe things in their houfes that were next at hand, as 
if the whole "was not their own, and joined in the flight. 
Nay, there were fomc, who before were well afle6ted to 
pxfar, that in the prefent terror changed fides, and fuf- 
le^ed themfJvcs without neccflity to be carried away by 
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tfe torrent. What a miferabk fpcftacle vris the city 
then ! In fo dreadful a tempeft> like a fhip abandoned by 
its pilots, toft aboat at all adventures, and at the mercy of 
the winds and feas. Bat though flight was fo unpromiiing 
an alternative, fuch was the love the Romany had for 
Pompey, that they coniidered the place he retired to as 
their country, and Rome as the camp of Cxfar. For 
even Labienus, one of Cxfar's principal friends, who, in 
quality of his lieutenant, had ferved under him with the 
greateft alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Neveithelefs^ Qxhx fent iiim his. money and. 
his equipage. 

After tfis, Caeiar invelled Corfiniiim,. where- Domt- 
tins with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. Do*- 
mitius ^ in defpair ordered a fervant of his, who was hir 
phyficiaft, to give him poifon* He took, the draught pre- 
pared for him^t as. a fuxe means of death ; but^ foon atter^K 
hearing of Csfai's extraordinary clemency to his prifoners^. 
he lamented his own cafe and the hally refolution he had 
taken. Upon which the pliyfician removed his fears, bf 
affuring him that what he had drank was a fleeping pocion> 
not a deadly one.. This gave him fuch fpirits, that he 
rofe up and went to Cxfar. But though Caefar pardoned 
him, and ffave him his hand, he foon revolted, and re-^ 
paired again to Pompey. 

The news of this tranfadion being brought to Rome> 
gave great relief to the minda of the pie<^e, and many 
who had fled came back again. In the mean time Cxfay 
havin? added to his own army the troops of Domitius^ 
and aa others that Pompey had left in garrifon, was ilrong 
enough to march againfl Pompey himfelf. The latter, 
however, did not wait for him ; but retired to Brunduflum, 
from whence he fent the confuls with part of the forces 
to Pyrrhachium, and a little after, upon the approach of 
Caeiar, failed thither himfelf, as we have related at large 
in his life. Cxfar woold have fallowed him immediately, 
but he wanted fhips. He therefore returned to Rome, 
with the glory of having reduced Italy in fixty days with* 
' out fpilling a drop of blood. - 

Finding 

• 

* Lucia s DomUins Abenobarbut was nominated to fucceed Csfar^ 

parfuant to the decree of the fenate, in the govetnment of Traniai- 

pine Qaul j bm he imprudently (but himfelf up in Corfinluoi before 

lie left Italy. ^.^.^.^^^ by v^oog le 
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Findbg the city in a more fettled condition than he 
expelled, and many fenators there, he addrefl'ed them in 
a mrld and gracious manner, and deiired them to fend 
deputies to rompey to offer honourable terms of peace* 
But not one of them would take upon him the commifiion : 
Whether it was that they were afaid of Pompey whom they 
had deferred, or whether they thought C^far not in ear- 
neft in the propofal, and that he only made it to feve ap- 
pearances. As Mitellus the tribune opp<^ed his taking 
money out of the public treafury, aiid alleged fome law* 
againil it, Csefar faid, " Arms and laws <k) not fiouriiiv 
*• together. If you are not pleafed at what I am about,. 
•* you have nothing to do but to Withdraw : indeed, war 
«* will not bear much liberty of fpeech. When I fay this^ 
*' I am departing from my own right : For you and all> 
*' whom I have found exciting a fpirit of fa6lion againft 
*' me, are at my difpo&L" Saying this, he approached 
the doers of the treafury, and as the keys were not pro- 
duced, he fent for workmeH to break them open. Me- 
tellus oppofed him again, and fome praiied his firmn^fs ;. 
bot Csefar, raiiing his voice, threatened to put him ta 
death, if he gave jiim any farther tnbuble* ** And, young 
" man," faid he, *' you are not ignorant that this i» 
*' .harder for me to fay than to do.'* Ntetellus, terrified with 
his menace, retired, and afterwards C^efar was eafily and 
readily fupplied with every thing neceflary for the war. 

His firil movement was to Spain, from whence he was 
refolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's lieutc- 
pants, and after having made himfelf mra^r of their 
^roops and provinces, to march againil Pompey, without 
leaving any enemy behind him. In the courie of this 
expedition, his life was oftea in dinger from ambufcades, 
and his army had to combsrwith famisne; yet he conti- 
nued his operations againil the enemy, either by purfiiit, 
or o£ering them battle, or farming lines of circumvalla- 
tion about them, till he forced ti^ir camp, and added 
their troops to his owa.. The. officers made their efc^e^. 
and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his fathcr-in-IawPifo prefled "^ 
him to fend deputies to Pompey to treat of an accommo- 
datioa ; but Ifauricus, to make his court to Caefar, op- 
pofed it. The fenate declared him didlator, and while he 
held that office, lie recalled the exiles; he rellored to their 
honours the children of thofe who had faffercd under Sylla ; 
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and relieved debtors hy cancelling part of the ufury* 
Thefe, and a few more, were .his. ads during his didator- 
fhip, which he laid down-Ju' eleven days. After this, he 
^aufed himfelf to be. declared oonful with^ServiUus liaj- 
ticus, and then went.to.profecute the war. He marched 
fo fall to Bruiidufiumi that all hb troops could lK>t keep 
up with hin3.\^ However, he. embarked with only fix. hun- 
dred feledl horfe and five legions. It was at the time of 
the wiater -folftice, the beginning of January, which an- 
fw.ers^!tOv.the Athenian month Pojbideon, that he fet faiL 
He crofl*cd,the Ionian, made himlelf mafter of Oricumand 
Apollonia,. and fent back * his fliip^. to Brundufium to 
bring over the forces that were left behind. But thofe 
tcoops, exhauiled with fatigue, and tired out with the 
multitude of enemies they had to engage with, broke out 
into complaints againft Csefar, as they were upon, their 
march to their port. . '* Whither -will this man lead us,** 
iaid they, ** and where wiU be the end. of our,labour8 I 
*^ Williie harafsus-for ever, as if we had limbs of llone> 
** or bodies of iron ?. But iron itfelf yields to repeated 
** blows; Qur very Ihields and cuirafles call out for reft* 
** Will not C^ifar Jearn from out wounds that we are inor- 
" tal, that vfe have, the fame feelings, and are liable to- 
*♦ the fame iiipreflions with other men ? The gods them- 
** felves canfiot force the fcafons, or clear the winter fea» 
•* of ilorms and tempefts^- And it is in this feafon that 
»* he wouldjexpofe us, as if he was flying from his eae- 
•* micsi rattier than purfuing them." 

Amidft^ch difcourfe as this, they moved on ftowly t^ 
Erundufmm.. But when they arrived there, and found 
that Cgefar was gone, they changed their language, and 
reproached themfelves as traitors to their general. They 
veated their anger upon their officers, too, for not haften- 
ing their march. And fitting upon the clifts, they kept 
their eyes upon the fea towards Epirus, to. fee if they could 
difcover the tranfports that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caefar, not having a fufficient force at Apol- 
lonia to make head againft the enemy, and feeing the 
troops at Brundufium delayed to join him, to relieve him- 
felf from the anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook. 

a moft 

*He feiw them baclc under the conrfu^ of- Calenus. That officer 
I^ng the opportunity of ihe wire*,, fell in with Bibulus, who took 
rhirty of his ihips, and burnt th«m all, together with Uuir pilcts and 
mariners, ia qrder to intimidate the reft. Digitized by v^oogie 
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A moft aftoniihtng ente rprizc. Though the fea was co- 
vered "with the enemy '5 fleets* he refolved to erabarkdiL-a 
vefiel of twelve oars» wiihoat acquainting any perfoa witli 
his intention, and fail to Brunduuum*. lathe night, there- 
fore, he took the habit of a flave* and. throwing himfelf. 
into the veA'el like a roan of no account, iat tber&in iilence*. 
They fell down the river f Anias for the fea,, where thcL 
entrance i^ gen^^Hy eafy* becaufe the lanU-wind jifing ia. 
a morning, ufed to beat off the. waves of the. fea and 
fmoo.tluthe mouth of the river. But oiiluckiiyvthat night 
a ftrong fearwini I'prang up which ovw- powered that fro]i> 
tfce land j . fo that by the rage of the. fea and the counter- 
tdtion of the llrean\, the river became extremely rough y 
the waves da(hed a^gainlt each, other, with. a. tumultuous . 
noife, and formed luch dangerous eddies, that the pilot 
defpaired of making good his paffage, and ordered the . 
mariners to. turn back. Cn?far perceiving this, rofe up, 
and fhewing himfelf to the pilot, who was greatly afto- 
niftied at the fight of him, faid, ," Go forward, my friend^ 
** and fear nothing ;: thou, aurieftCKfar and his fortune.^" 
The mariners then forgot the ftorm^. and plying. their 
oars with the utmoft vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to ■ 
overcome, the refiftance of the waves* But fuch was their 
violence at the mouth of the river, and the water flowed 
fo fail into the veflel, that Cacfar at laft, though with 
great reluftance, permitted the pilot, to turn back. Upoa 
his return to his camp, the fol(Uers met him in crowds, . 
pouring out their complaints^ and exprefling the greated 
€43ccern that he did notailiire himfelt of conquering with, 
them only, but, in diftruft of their fupport, gave himfelf f 
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£ci much uneafinefs and expoiedhis perioh tafo much daa<»- 
ger on account of the abfent.. 

Sooa aftex^ Antony arrived from Brundufium f vnijii 
the troops X> C2e{ar> then in the highefi fpirit&y offered . 

battle 

* Moft hifti runs bhme this as ftrafll a^ion; and Caefkr himfelf, ia 
his Commentaries, makes no mention of this, or cf another kfs dao*- 
gecous attempt, which is related by Suetonius. WhiU he was making 
war in CauU upon advice that the Cauls had fdrrounded his army in 
his abf^nce, he d;efred himfelf Lke a native of the country, and in that 
idifguife pafled through the eoemy^s centinels and troops to his own camp 

f Strabo, in his feventb book, (Ed. Par. p. 316. BC.) calls this ri* 
ver jious. In Polybius it is called Lous $ but that is a cotrvption, the- 
A being changed, by the fault of the tranfcriber, into a A. 

X Antony and Calenus embarked on board the vciTels which had 
efcaped BIbulus, eight hundr.d horfc and fouj l^Ionj^^gjljji^thrce old 



battle to Pompey* who was encamped in an advantageous 
manner^ and abundantly fupplied with provifions both 
from Tea and land ; whereas Caefar at firft had no great 
plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. The fpl- 
diers, however, found great relief from a root • in the 
adjoining fields, which they prepared in milk. Some* 
times they made it into bread, and going up to the enemy's 
advanced guards, threw it among them^ and declared^ 
'' That as long as the earth produced fuch roots, they 
*' would certainly befiegc Pompey." 

Pompey would not fuffer either fuch bread to be pro- 
duced, or fuch fpeeches to be reported in his camp ; for 
his men were already difcouraged, and ready to Ihudder at 
the thought of the impenetrabte bardnefs of Caefar 's troops, 
who could bear as much as fo many wild beafts. There 
were frequent Ikirmilhes about Pompey's entrenchments f, 
and Casfar had the advantage in them all, except one, in 
which his party was forced to fly with fuch precipitation, 
that l\e was in danger of having his camp taken. Pompey / 
headed the attack in perfon, and not a man could Hand 
before him. He drove them upon their own lines in the 
utmofl: ccnfufion, and filled their trenches with the de^d» 

Cxfar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on 
the enfign-flaves to flop them, and fome left them in his 
Jiands, and others threw them upon the ground, infomuch 
that no lefs than thirty-two ftandards were taken. Ca?far 
Jiimfelf was very near lofing his life; for having laid hold 
of a tall and ilrong man, to flop him and make him face 
about, the foldier in his terror and confulion lifted up his 
fword to llrike him j but Cxfar's armour-bearer prevented 
ic by a blow which cut oiF his arm. Cxf^r 

ones» and one that had been newly ralfed ; and when they were landed^ 
Antony fent back the ihlps for the reft of the forces. 

• This root was called C/iera, Some of Caefar's folf^IerS) w!k> had 
fcrved in Sardinia, had there learned to make bread of it. 

•f- CaeHar obferved an old camp which he ha'i occupied in the place 
where Pompev was inclofed, and afterwards abandoned. Upon his 
quitting it, Pompey had taken poffeflion of it, and left a legion to 
guard/it. This port Caefar attempted to reduce, and h was in this 
attempt that he fuffered fo much lofs. He loft nine huudred and fixtf 
foot| four hundred horfc, among vwhom were feveral Roiian knights,. 
five tribunes, and thirty -two centurions. We mentioned }uft now 
that Pompey was. inclofed, as In fa£l he was on the Und-^de^ b^ % 
line of clTwumvallation drawn by Csefitr. 
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Cae&r faw his afairs that day in fo bad a poflore, t]m& 
after Pompey, cither through too much caution, or the 
caprice of fortune,. inHead of giving the finiihing ftroke 
to fo great. an a£Hon, Hopped as foon as he had ihut op- 
the enemy within their entrenchments, and {banded a re- 
treat, he faid to his friends as he withdrew, '* This day 
*• vidory would have declared for the enemy, if they had 
f * had a general who knew how to conquer*'* He fought 
repoie in his tent, but it proved the moft melancholy night 
of his life. For he gave himfelf up to endlefs reflexions 
on his own mifeondud in the war^. He confidered how 
wrong it was, when the wide countries and rich cities 
of Macedonia and Theflfaly were before him, to confine 
himfelf to fo narrow a fcene of aftion, and fit ftill by the 
fea, while the enemy's fleets had the fuperiority, and in a- 
place where he fuffered the inconveniencies of a iiege from^- 
the want of provifions, rather than bcfiege the enemy by 
his arms. 1 hus agitated and diilreflfed by the perplexities 
and diiHculties of his fltuation, he refolved to decamp> 
and ma/ ch againfl Scipio in Macedonia ; eonciudinj^, that^ 
he fhouid eitner draw Pompey after him, and force him ^ 
to figh: where he could not receive fupplies, as, he had 
done, fi .)n. the fea ; or elfe that he fliould eafily crufli 
Scipio, if he found him unfupported. 

Pompey 'snroops and oflicers were greatly elated at tlu» « 
retreat of Citfar; they confidered it as a flight and an 
a^nowledgment that he was beaten, and therefore warued - 
to purfite. But Pompey himfelf was unwilling to hazard a 
battle of fuch canfequence. He was well psavided with , 
every thing requifite for waiting the advantages of time, 
and for that reafon chofe, by protra ding the war, to wear 
oat the little vigour the enemy had left.. The mod va^ 
luablc of Ca:far's troops had, indeed, an experience and 
courage which were irrefiftible in the field; but age had 
made them unfit for long marches, for throwing up en- 
trenchments, for attacking walls, and pafling whoJe nights 
under atjns* They were too unwieldy to endure much 
fatigue, and their inclination for labour leflened with. 
their flrength, Befides, there was faid to be a contagioxs 
diftemper among them, which arofe from their ftrange and » 
bad diet: And, wliat was lUU a more important circum- 
fiance, Caifar wanted both money and provifions, fo that it 
ieemcd as if he mull Ihortly fall of himfelf. 

Thefc 
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^ ffefewcfc Pompey's rcafoiw for declining a battle; 
but not a man» except Cato> was of his opinion ; and he^ 
only, becaufe he was willing, to^ fpare the blood of his 
countrymen : For when he faw the bodies of the enemy* 
who fell in the late aftion, to the nftmber of a thoafand^ 
lie dead upon the iidd, he covered his face, and retired, 
weeping. AH the reft cenftired Pompey for not deciding 
the affair immediately with the fword, calling \i\m Agamem- 
non, and King of Kings, as if he was unwilling to be de- 
prived of the monarchy^ he was in- poflciTion of, and de- 
lighted to fee f6 many getwfals waitli)g. his orders, and 
attending to pay their courtr- Favvnius, who affeded to 
imitate Cato's bold manner of fpeaking, bat carried it 
much too far, lamented that Pompey 's wanting to keep 
the kinglj ftate he had got, would prevent their eating 
^^s that year at Tufculum. And Afranius, lately come 
from Spain, where he had facceeded fo ill in his command^ 
that he was accu(ed of having been bribed to betray his 
army, aflced Pdmpey, '• Why he did not fight that mcr- 
** chant who traffieked in provinees?'* 

Piqued at thefe reproaches, Pompey, againft his owtt 
judgment, marched after Caefar, who proceeded on his 
route with great difficulty ; fbr, on aecoimt of his late lofs> 
all looked upon him with contempt, and refufed to Tupply 
bim with provifionr. However, upon his taking Gom- 
phi *, a town in Theflaly, his troops not only found fuf- 
£cient refrefhments, but recovered furprifmgly of the dif- 
temper. Fbr, drinking plentifully of the wme they found 
there, and afterwards marching on in a Bacchanalian man- 
ner, the new tarn their blood took, threw off the diibrder, 
and gave them- another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped oppofitc each 
other on the plains of Pharfalia, Pompey returned to his 
old opinion ; in which he waJ confirmed by fome unlucky 
omens, and an- alanning dream. He dreamed that the 
people of Kome received him in the theatre with loud 
plauditsy and that he adorni^d tlie ehapel of Venus Nice" 
pbtra, from whom Catfar derived his pedigree. But if 
Pompey was alarmed, thofe about him were fo abfurdly 

fanguine 

• C«f%r, perceiving of how much Impcrtancc it was to his fcrvice 
tC> ittake himieif maAtr of the place, before Fompey or Scipio cculd 
6omc up, ^ave a general an*aulr, about three in tlie afteincon5 and^ 
thotf^h the walto were very bish, carried >t ttcfore iua-fet. 
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fanguine in their expc£btions of viftory, that Domkias^ 
Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled about Caeiar's poat^cate ; 
and numbers fent to R^me, to engage houfes convenient 
for confuls and praetors, nmkin^ themfelves fure of being 
(bon raifed to thofe high offices after the war. But tlw? 
cavalry tcilified the greateft impatience for a battle ; fa 
proud were they of their fine arms, of the condition of 
their horfcs, and the beauty and vigour of their iperfons ; 
befides, they were much more numeroas than Caeiar's, be- 
ihg feven thoufand to one thoufand. Nor were the num- 
bers of infantry equal ; for Pompey had forty-five thoufand^ 
and Caefar only tweniy-two thouiand. 

Casfar called hia foldiers together, and. told them,. 
** That Comificius was well advanced on his way with 
'* two more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts undeir 
•* the command of Calenus, iit the environs of Megara. 
*' and Athens." He tHen a/ked them, " Whether thejt 
** chofe tawait for tho^e troops, or to riflt a battle with^ 
'* out them ?"" They anfwered aloud, '* Let us not wait j. 
** but do you find out foxi^e fbratagem to bring the encmyi, 
*' as foon as poflible, to.aa a6lion."' . . 

He began with offering fkcrifices of purification for his. 
^rmy, and upon opening the firft vi£iim, the foothfaycr 
cried out, '* You will fight within three days." Caefar 
then afked him, if there appeared in the entrails any au- 
^icious prefage ? He anfwered, " It is you who can beft 
•' refolve that queftion.. The gods announce a great 
" change and revolution in. affairs. If you are happy at. 
." prefent, the alteration will be for the worfe ; if other- 
** wife, cxpe£l. better fortune^' The ni^ht before the 
battle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, there ap* 
peared a luminous phaenomenon in the air, like a torcn, 
which, as it paffed over his camp, flamed out with great 
briehtnefs, and feemcd.to fall in that of Potnpey. And* 
in the morning, when the- guards were relieved, a tumult 
was ob&rved in the enemy's camp, not unlike a panic 
terror. C^far, however, io little expeded an adion that 
day, that he had. ordered his troops tOr decamp* and march, 
to Scotufk*.. 

But as they were ftViking their tents, his fcouts rode up, 
and told him, the enemy were coming. down to give him 

battle. 

* CxCur boped, by hit frequent d^ci'npln^,. to \roHdc better for 
his troops, and perhaps fain a fayourable^i^i^^nniUrcf^ightinj. 



battle. Happy m the news, he mad« his prayer to the 
gods, and then 'drew upliis army, which he divided into 
three bodies. Domiti^is CalvLnas was to command the 
centre, Antony the left wing, and himfelf the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth le- 
gion. Struck with the number and magniiicent appear- 
ance of the enemy's cavalry, who were polled over againll 
him, he ordered fix cohorts privately to advance from the 
Tear. Thefe he placed behind the right wing, and gave 
them inftruftions what to do when th« enemy's horft 
-came to charge*. Pompey's difpoTition was this: He 
•commanded the right wing himfelf, Domitius the left; 
and hisiather-in-law, Scipio, the main body. The whole 
.weight of the cavalry was in the left wing ; for they de- 
iig^ed to furround the right x)f the enemy, and to make a 
fuccefsful elFort where Caefar fought in perfon ; thinking 
MO body of foot could be deep enongh to bear fuch a 
ihock, but they muft neceflarily be broken in pieces upon 
^thc iirll impreffiott. 

When the fignal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered 
ihis infantry to ftand in eloie order, and wait the enemy's 
attack, till they were near enough to be reached by the 
javelin. Caefar blamed this condudl. He faid Pompey 
rwas not aware what weight the fwift and fierce advance to 
ihe firft charge, gives to every blow, nor how the courage 
.of each foldier xs inflamed by the rapid motion of the 
:wholef- 

He was now going to put his troop« in motion, when 
Jie iaw a trufty and experienced centurion encouraging his 
men to diftinguifli themfelveS that day. Caefar called him 
hy his name, and faid, ** What cheer, Caius Craflinus ? 
" How, think you, do we ftand ?" " Csefar," faid the 
•yetcran, in a bold accent, and ft retching out his hand, 

*' the 

• Caefar and Appian agree, that Pompey poftcd himfelf in his left 
Wing, not in the right. It is alfo highly probable that Afranius, not 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, «otnmandcd Pompey's riglit wing.— 
Caefar docs not, indeed, exprefsly fay who commanded there, but he 
fays, '« On the right was ported the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts 
*' brought by Afranius out of Spain, which Pompey tfteemed the 
** 6owcr of his army/' See the notes on the Life of Pompey. 

f Caefar was (o confident of fuccefs, that he ordered his entrench- 
ments to be filled up, afl*uring his troops that they would be mafters of 
the enemy's camp before night, 

J PJutarcht »n the Life of Pomp?y, calls him Crajp.wuu Cac'ap 
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** the vi&ory is ours. Jt will be ft ^orioos one ; and tfii< 
*' day I fhall bave your praife either alive or dead.'* So 
iayiijg he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his com- 
pany, which coaliftei of an hundred and twenty men. He 
did great execution among the firft ranks, and was prefling 
on with ^<jua! fiercenefs, when one of his antagonifts pafhed 
his fword with fuch fcu'ce in his mottth> that the point 
canxe out at the jiape of his neck. 

While the infantry were thus warmly engaged in the 
centre, the, cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wing 
with ;gre*t confidence, and extended their fquadrons, to 
furround Char's right wing. But before they could be- 
^^in the attack*, the fix cohorts which Ca^far had placed 
behind, came up boldly, to receive them. They did not, 
liccording to jcuftom, attempt to annoy the ©nemy witi 
their javelins .at a diilance, nor (Irike at the legs and thighs 
wheji they came newer, but aJmied at :th6ir eyes, and 
wounded them in the face, agj-eeaWy to ;the orders th«gr 
had received. For Casfar hoped that thpfe, .young, cavaliers 
who had not been Mfed to wars a«id wOuads> and who fet 
a great value upon their beauty, woujd ay«id> above ajl 
thmgs, a ilroke in that part, and immejdiately.give way, as 
^ell on account of the prefent danger, as the/uture de- 
formity. .The eveat anfwered Jiis expe£iation. Th^ 
could not bear the fpears pointed againft their faces, or the 
*teel gloaming upon |:heir eyes, but turned away their ^ce^ 
and covered them with their hands. This caufed inch 
confiifion, that at laft they fled in the tnoft. infamous man- 
ner, and rwned the whole caufe. For the cohoos which 
had beateji them off, furrounded their infentry,jand charg- 
ing them in the realr, as well as in. front, fopn cut .them 
to pieces. 

rompey, when from the other wing he faw his caYali^ 
put to the rout, was no Jonger himfelf, nor did he remem- 
ber that he was Pompey the Great; but Jike a man depriv- 
ed of his fenfes by foii>e fuperior power, or ftruck with 
conftemation at his defeat as the.confequence of the divine 
decree, he retired to iis camp without fpeaking a word, 
and fat down in his tent to wait the iflue. At laft, after 
his whole army was broken and difperfed, and the enemy 
had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged with the 

troops 

• Caef4rfa>$, ilrcy did engage Iiis risbtwiog, and obliged his ctvz\rj 
to give ground. B^I. CW. lib. iii. Digitized by ^OOgie 



troops appointed to defend them, he feemcd to come to 
liimfelf, and cried out, ** What i into my camp too f" 
Without uttering one word more, Jie laid afide the epiigas 
of his dignity as jgener^l, and taking a habit that might 
iavour his flight, he .made his efcape privately. What 
misfortunes befel him afterwards, how iie pMt Jiimfelf in 
the hands qf the Egyptians, and was afl'aflinated by the 
jtraitors, ,we haye related at large 441 his life. 

When C^far centered the.camp, . and fa w what, numbers 
.of the enemy lay dead, and thofe they were then defpatch- 
ing, hefaid with a figh, *' This they would Jiave; to this 
•• .cru^l neceffity they reduced me : For had Caefar difmif- 
*' fed his^roops, aft^r/o ipany great and fucccfsful wars, 
" he would have been condemned as a criminal." iifmius 
^ollio tells us, .Caefar fpoke thofe words in Latin, and that 
,jie afterwards expreifed the f<;nfe of them in Greek. He 
^dds, Ntliat moft of thpfe who wei;e killed at the taking of 
rthe camp, were flaves, and that, there fell nQt in the battle 
above fpc.tluHifandfoldiejs *. .Caefar incorporated with 
Jiis own legions moft ..of the infantry that were taken pri- 
soners ; and pardoned many perfons of diftindUon. Brutus, 
who aftfer wards kilje^d him, was of the numbeir. It is iaid> 
that when he did jiot make his appearance after the battle, 
^'Caefar was very uneafy, and that upon his prefenting him^ 
:{elf unhurt, he expr eiled great joy. 

Among the many figns that announced this vidlory, 
.that at Tralles was the moil. remarkable. There was a 
.fiatue of C^far in the temple of Vidory ^ and though the 
^ ground about it was naturally hard, and paved wi^h hard 
5one Ijefides, it is faid that a palm tree fpruiig up at the 
pedeftal of the ftatue. At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a 
xountryman and acquaintance of Livy, and a celebrated 
diviner, was obferving the flight of birds the day the bat- 
tle of Pharfalia was/ought. By this obfervation, accord- 
ing to Livy's account, he firft difcerned the time of adion, 
and faid to thofe that were by, *' The great affair now 
•* draws to a decifiqn ; the two generals are eggaged." 
Then he made another obfervation, and the figns appear- 
.^ fo clear to him, that he leaped up in the molt enthufiaf- 

tic 

-♦'Caefar fays, there fell about fifteen thoufand of the enemy, and 
that he took above twenty-four thoufand prifoners ; and that on his 
."Ode, the lofs Amounted only to about two hundred private foldi«rs, and 
thirty centurions. 
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tic manner, and cried out, " Caefar, thou art the con- 
•' queror." As the company Hood in great aftoni(bmeht, 
lie took the facred fillet from his head, and fwore ** He 
*' would never put it on again, till the event had put his 
*' art beyond queflion." Livy affirms this for a trutli. 

Caefar granted the whole nation of Theffaly their liberty, 
for the fake of the vi£lory he had gained there, and thea 
went in purfuit of Pompey . He bellowed the fame privilege 
on the Cnidians, in complim^t to Theopompus, to whom 
we are indebted for a collection of fables, and he dif- 
charged the inhabitants of Aiia from a third part of their 
impoits. ^ 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey aflat-^ 
iinated, and when Theodotus prefented the head to him, 
he turned from the fight with great abhorrence. The iig- 
net of that general was the only thing he took, and on 
taking it, he wept. As often as any of Pompey's friends 
and companions were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about 
the country, and brought to Caefar h« loaded them with 
favours, and took them into his own fervice. He wrote 
to his friends at Rome, " That the chief enjoyment he 
*' had of his vidlory was, in faving every day one or other 
*' of his fellow-citizens, who had borne arms againft 
** him/* 

As for his Egyptian war, fome aflert that it was un- 
dertaken without neceffity, and that his paffion for Cleo- 
patra engaged him in a quarrel, which proved both 
)rejudicial to his reputation, and dangerous to his pcr- 
bn. Others accufe the king's minifters, particulaCi-Iy 
the eunuch Photinus, who had the greateft influence 
at court, and who, having taken off Pompey, and re- 
moved Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt againft 
Caefar. Hence it is faid, that Caefar began to pais the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the greater 
fecurity of his perfon. The behaviour, indeed, of this 
eunuch in public, all he faid and did with refpedl to Cae- 
far, was intolerably infolent and invidious. The corn he 
fupplied his foldiers with was old and mufly, and he told 
them, ** They ought to be fatisfied with it, fifice they lived 
'* at other people's coil.'' He caufed only wooden and 
earthen vefTels Id be ferved up at the king's table, on pre- 
tence that Caefar had taken all the gold and filvcr ones for 
4ebt. For the father of the reigning prince owed Caeiar 
feventeen million five hundred thoufand drtKhmm. Caefar 
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kad formerly remitted to his children the reft, but thought 
fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the main- 
tenance of his army. Photinus, inftead of paying the mo- 
ney, advifed him to go and finifh the great affairs he had 
upon his hands, after which he (hould have his money with 
thanks. But Caefar told him, ** He had no need of 
** Egyptian counfellors," and privately fcnt for Cleopatra 
out of the country. 

This princefs, taking only one friend, Apollodorus the 
Sicilian, with her, got into a fmall boat, and in the du(k 
of the evening made for the palace. As fhe faw it difficult 
to enter it undifcovered, (he rolled herfelf up in a carpet ; 
Apollodorus tied her up at full length, like a bale of goods* 
and carried her in at the gates to Cseiar. This flratagem 
of hers, which was a ftrong proof of her wit and ingenuity, 
is faid to have firft opened her the way to Cae&r's heart ; 
and the conquefl advanced fo faft, by the charms of her 
converfation, that he took upon him to reconcile her bro- 
ther to her^ and inMed that fhe fhould reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this recon- 
ciliation, and all met to rejoice on the occafion ; when a. 
iervant of Caefar's, who was his barber, a timorous and 
fufpicious man, led by his natural caution to inquire into 
every thing, and to lillen every where about the palace, 
found that Achillas- the general, and Photinus the eunuch, 
\vere plotting againfl Caefar's life. Caefar being informed 
of their defign, planted his guards about the hall and killed 
Photinus. But Achillas efcaped to the army, and involved. 
Caefar in a very difficult and dangerous war : for with a 
iew troops he had to make head againil a great city, .and 
a powerful army. 

The firfl difficulty he met with*, was, the want of 
water, the Egyptians having flopped up the aqueduds 
that fupplied his quarterf • The fecond was, the lois of his 
ihips in harbour, which he was forced to burn himfelf, to 
prevent their falling into the enemy's hands ; when the 
flames unfortunately fpreading from the dock to the palace, 

burnt 

• He WHS in great danger before, Vfhen attacked' in the palace by 
Achillait, who had made tiimfelf mafler of Alexandria. C/es. Bill. 
'Civil. Lib, iii. fub fincm, 

^ They alfo contrived to raife the fea-water by engines, and pour 
It tnto C«far's refervoirs and ciftcrnsj but Cajfar ordered well5 to be 
dug, and, in a night's- tinne, got a fwffiicient -quantity of fre/h water. 
aiTidc CiBs. Bell. Alex, 
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burnt the great Alexandrian library. The third * was m 
the fea-fignt near the iile of Pharos, when, feeing his men 
hard prefled, he kaped from the mole into a little fkifF, to 
^o to their affiftance. The Egyptians malang np on all 
Sdes, he threw himfelf into the ica, and with much diffi- 
culty reached his galleys by fwimmingf . Having feveral 
valuable papers, which he was not wSling either to lofe or 
to wet, it is /aid he hekl them above water with one hand, 
and fwam with the other. The IkifF funk foon after he 
left it. At laft the king joining the infurgents, Csefar at- 
tacked and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egyp-* 
.tians were ilain^ and the king was heard of no more. Thi* 
gave Caefar opportunity to eftablUh Cleopatra queen of 
.Egypt. .Soon after fhe had afon by him, whom the Alex- 
. .aodnans^caHed X^acfatixx 

He. then departed for Syria, and from thence marched 
Into Aila Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, 
whom he had left governor, was defeated by Pharnaces, 
fon of Mithridates,^nd forced to fly out of Pontus with tl» 
fewtrOops thai he had left; and that .Pharnaces, purfiiing 
his advantage with great ardour, had made himfelf mafter 
jOf Bithynia and Gappadocia, and was attempting Armenia 
the Lefs, having ftirred up all th£ kii\gs and tetrarchs of 
Afia again ft the Romans. Caeiar immediately marched 
againft him with three legions, and defeated him in a great 
battle near Zela, which deprived him of the kin|;dom of 
,Pontus, as well as ruined his whole arn^y. In the account 
he gave Amintius, one ,of his, friends in Rome, of the ra- 
J>tdity and despatch with which he gained his vidlory, he 
made ufc only of three words J, *' I came, I faw, J con- 
•^ quered." Their having all the fame form and termi- 
nation in the Roman language> adds grace to their con- 
cifenefs. 

• After this extraordinary fuccefs he returned to Italy ^and 
arrived at Rome, as the year of his fecond didlatorfhip, an 
office that had never been annUal before, was on the t>j)int 
of expiring. He was declared confuj f(pr the year eniuing* 

* Firft there was a gencrAl naval engagement } after which Caefar 
attacked the ifland, and, UA of all, the mole. It was in this laft at* 
tack be was under the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

-f* His firA intention wat to gaio the Admiral galley ; but finding it 
very hard prefled) he made for the otliers. And it was fortunate for 
him that he did, for his own gaU^ foon went to the bottom. 

J Finif •v'idif vici. 
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3&fft it was »a Bfct in his charader that he did n^t punifh hif 
troops, who, in a tumult, had killed Cofconius and Galba, 
men of: Praetomn dignity, in any feverer manner than by 
•calling them citizens *, infteadof fellow-foldiers. Nay, 
he gave each of them a thoufand ^'j^/yf^/w^/ notwithftanding> 
and affigned them large portions of land in Italy. .Other 
complaints againfl^him arofefrom the madnefs of Dolar 
bella, the avarice of Amintius, the drunkennefs of Antony, 
and the infolence of Cornificias f, who, havii>g cot pof- 
^fefTion of Pompey's houfe, .pulled it down, and rebuilt it, 
becaufe he thought it not large enough for him. Thefe 
'things were very difagreeable to the Romans. Cgifar knew 
it, and difapproved fuch behaviour, but was obliged, 
ihrough political views, to make ufe of fuch minifters. 

Cato and Scipio, after the Ijattle of Pharfalia, had 
xfcaped into Africa, where they raifed a refpeftable army 
with the afliftance of king Juba. Caefar now refolved to 
scarry war into their quarters, and^a order to it, firft 
•crolTed over to Sicily, though it was about the time of the 
winter folilice. To prevent his officers from entertaining 
-any hopes of having the expedition delayed, he pitched 
his own tent almoft within the wafh of the fea ; ^nd a fa- 
vourable wind fpringing up, he re-embarked with three 
thoufand foot and a fmall body of horfe J. After he had 
Janded them fafely and privately on the African coaft, h^ 
fet fail again in queft of the remaining part of his troops, 
whofe numbers were more confiderable, and for whom he 
•was under ^reat concern. He found them, however, oa 
'their way at fe^, and conduced them all to his Africa* 
icamp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy had great de- 

jpendence on an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, 

N 2 *• That 

♦ But by ^'18 appellation they were <afliiered. It was the tenth le- 
'gion which had mutinied at Capua, and afterwards marched w^th greac 
-infolence "to Rome. Caefar readily gave them the difcharge they de- 
manded, which fo humbled them, that they begged to be taken again 
into his fervice; and he did not admit of it without much feeming re- 
luctance, rK>T till after much intreaty. 

■f It was Antony, not CornTficius, wIjo got the forfeiture of Pom- 
pey's houfe ; as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero's fecond 
Philippic. Th€reft>re there is, probably, a tranlpofuion in this pUc«, 
^)wing t6 the careleffiiefs of foroe tranfcriber. 

} Ht embarked fix legions, and two thoufand horfe; hut the num^ 
ber mentioned by Platarch was all that he landed ^th ftl fir(Vf rMif 
qI the ihips having been feparated )yf a ilorm. 
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** That the race of Scipio would be always viftorloas iH 
^* Africa." And, as he happened to have in his army one 
of the family pf Africanus, named Scipio Sallution, though 
in other refpeds a contemptible fellow, either in ridicule 
of Scipio> the enemy's general, or to turn the oracle on 
his fide, in all engagements he gave this Sallution the 
command, as if he had been really general. There were 
frequent occafions of this kind ;, for he was often forced to 
fight for provifions, having neither a fufficiency of bread 
for his men, nor of forage for his horfes. He was obliged 
to give his horfes the very fea-weed, only wafliing out the 
fait, and mixing a little grafs with it to make it go down. 
The thing that laid him under a neceffity of having rc- 
courfe to this expedient, was the number of Numidian ca- 
valry, who were extremely well mounted, and by fwift 
and fudden impreffions commanded the whole coaft. 

One day when Caefar's cavalry had nothing elfe to do, 
they diverted themfelves with an African who danced, and 
played upon the flute with great perfection. They had 
left their horfes to the care of boys, and fat attending to 
the entertainment with great delight, when the enemy 
coming upon them at once, killed part, and entered the 
camp with others, who fled with great precipitation. Had 
hot Caefar himfelf, and Aiinius Pollio come to their aifift- 
jance, and flopped their flight, the war would have been at 
an end that hour. In another engagement the enemy had 
the advantage again ; on which occafion it was that Caefar 
took an enflgn, who was running away, by the neck, and 
making him face about, faid, ** Look on this fide for the 
«* enemy." 

Scipio, flaftied with thefe fuccefsful preludes, was dc- 
firous to come to a decifive aftion. Therefore, leaving 
Afranius and Juba in their refpeftive camps, which were at 
no great diftance, he Went in perfon to the camp above the 
lake, in the neighbourhood of Thapfus,'toraife a fortifica- 
tion for a place of arms and an occafional retreat. While 
Scipio was ccnftruding his walls and ramparts, Cxfar, 
with incredible defpatch, made his way through a country 
jjlmoft imprafticable, by reafon of its woods and difficult 
paflTes, and coming fuddenly upon him, attacked one part 
of his army in the rear, another in the front, and put the 
whole to flight. Then making the beft ufe of his oppor- 
tunity, and of the favour of fortune, with one tide of foc- 
xefs he took the camp of Afranius, and deftroyed that of 
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the Namidians ; juba, their king, being glad to fave him- 
felf by flight. Thus, in a fmall part of one day, he made 
himfelf mafter of three camps, and killed fifty thoufand of 
,the enemy, with the lofs only of fifty men. 

Such is the account fome give us of the action : Others 
fay, that as Cacfar was drawing up his army, and giving 
his orders, he had an attack of his old diftemper ; and that 
upon its approach, before it had overpowered and deprived 
him of his fenfes, as he felt the firft agitations, he directed 
his people to carry him to a neighbouring tower, where he 
lay in.quiet till the fit was over. 

Many perfons of confular and praetorian dignity efcaped 
oat of the battle. Some of#them being afterwards taken, 
defpatched themfelves, and a number were put to death by 
Cafar. Having a ftrong defire to take Cato alive, the 
conqueror haftened to Utica *, which Cato had the charge 
of, and for that reafon was not in the battle. But by the 
way he was informed that he had killed himfelf, and his 
uneafinefs at the news was very vifible. As his officers 
were wondering what might be the caufe of thai uneafinefs, 
he cried out, " Cato, I envjr thee thy death, fince thou 
** enviedft me the glory of giving thee thy life." Never- 
thclefis, by the book which he wrote againft Cato after his 
death, it does not feem as if he had any intentions of fa- 
vour to him before. For how can it be thought he would 
have fpared the living enemy, when he poured fo much 
venom afterwards upon his grave ? Yet, from his clemency 
to Cicero, to Brutu«, and others without number, who hac^ 
borne arms againft him, it U conjedured, that the book, 
was not written with a fpirit of rancour, bat of political 
ambition;* for it was compofed on fach an occafion. Ci- 
^ro had written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave 
the name of Cato to the book. It was highly efteemed by 
many of the Romans, as might be expei5ted, as well from 
the fuperior eloquence of the author, as the dignity of the 
fubje^. Caefar was piqued at the fuccefs of a work, which, 
IQ praifing a man who had killed himfelf to avoid falling 
into his hands, he thought infinuatcd fomething to the di^ 
N 3 advantage ' 

• Before Cafar left Utlca, he gave ordere for the rebuilding of Car- 
thige, as he did, foon after his return to Italy, for the Tebuilding of 
Corinth ; fo that thefe two cities were deftroycd in the fame year, and 
kfl the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in which they had laid about 
A hundred years. Two years after, they were b^th repsoplcd witb 
SUman colonics. digitized by v^\)Og le 
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advantage of liis charadler. He therefore wrote anrani^rerr 
to it, which he called u^jtiicau, and. which contained a* 
variety, of charges againft that great man-. Both books 
havcftill their friends, as a. regard to the memory of Gsefarr 
or of Cato predominates* 

Caefar, after his returc>from Africa to Rome, fjsoldeitt* 
high terms of his vidory to the people^ He told them, he- 
had fiibdued a country fo cxtenfive, that it would bring- 
yearly into the public ftores two hundred thoufand Attic* 
aneafures of- wheat, and three million of v pounds of oiL 
After this, he led up his feveraL triumphs, over Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa f.. In the title of the latter, mention 
was not made of ScipiQj but o£ Juba only^ Juba, the fon 
of that prince, then very young, walked in^ the proceffion* 
Jt proved a happy captivity for him; for of a barbarous 
ana unlettered Numidian, he became ah hiftorian worthy- 
to be numbered among the moft learned of Greece. Thi. 
^iumph was followed by, large donations to the foldiers^ 
and feaib and public diveriions for the people. He enter- 
^ tained them at twenty-two thoufand tables, and prefented. 
them with a numerous (hew of gladiators and naval iight9> 
in honour of his (kughter Julia, who ha:dHbe€n44Mig.acad<. 

When "thofe exh&ition* were over J, an ajcconnt was 
laken of the- citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty 

thou- 

* Aicd'mnu See the table of-welghts anH tneaftires. 

\ Plutarch eitlier forgot to make mention of the triumph ovo» 
Gaul, which was the mod confldcfable, or elfe. Tov.KiXrtxojr has^d^pK^ 
out of the text. 

J'RuauId takes notice of three great miftakes in this paiiage. The- 
fixiX is, where it is faid that Caefar took a cenfus of the people. Sae- 
toniut does not mention it, and Auguftus himfelf, in the Marmora- 
Ancyrana, fays, that in liis fixth confulate, that is, in the year of R^mo^ 
725, he numbered the people, which had net been done for ibrty-two 
years before. The fecond is, that, before the civil wars broke outbe-^ 
twcen Caefar and Pompey, the number of the people in Romeamoaoted'- 
to no more than three hundred and twenty thoufand j for long before 
that it was much greater^ and had continued upon the increafe. The 
la ft is, where it is afferted, that, in left than three ydars, thofc three 
hundred and twenty thoufand were reduced, by that war, to a hundred 
imd fifty thoufand; the falfity. of which affertion is evident from this^ 
that a little while after, Caefar made a draught of eighty thoufand, to- 
be fent to foreign colonies. But, wliat is ftill ftronger, eighteen year* 
after, Auguflus took an account of the peopIe«.and found the number 
amount to four millions and fixty-three thou$ind,a8> Suetonius affores 
«s. From a paflage in the fame author (Life of Caefar, chap, iv.) ihefti 
mlfbkesAf Plutarch took their rife« Suetonius thctrfe fayS) Maenfim 
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tfibaiand, were reduced to a hundred and fifty thoufand* 
So fatal a calamity was the civil war, and fuch a number 
of the people dicl it take oiF, to iay nothing of the mi(^ 
fortunes it brought upon the reft of Italy, and all the pro* 
vinces of the empire. 

This bufinefs done^ he was elefted conful the fourtli- 
time ; apnd the firft thing he undertook, was to march i];Lta 
Spain againft the fons of Pompey, who, though young, 
had afTembled a numerous army, and fhewed a courage 
worthy the command they had under uken. The great 
battle which put a period to that war, was fought under 
the walls of Munda. Csfar at iirft faw his men fo hard 
pre£ed, and making fo feeble a refiflance, that he ran thro* 
the ranks, amidft the fwords and fpears, crying, '* 4^e- 
•* you not aOiamed to deliver your general into the hands 
•* of boys ?-'* The great and vigorous efforts this reproac^*^ 
produced, at laft made the enemy turn their backs, and 
;there were more than thirty thonfand of them flain, whereas- 
Casfar loft only a thou{and, but thofe were fprae of the - 
.beft men he had;. Ai he retired ^fter the battle, he told 
.liis friends, '' He had often fought for vidory, but that- 
•* was the firft time^he had fought for his life." 

He won this- battle on the day of ^h« Liheralia^i wliich'^ 
.Wast the fame day. that Pompey. the Great marched out, 
>fbur years before.. Tha younger of Pomppy's fons made his 
«^pe; the other was taken oy Didius, a few days altera 
.w)io brought his head to C«efar.. 

This was the laftof . his wars; * and his triumph on ac- 
count of it gave the Romans more pain than any other 
;:ftep he had taken^^ He did < not now mount the car for 
having conquered .foreign generals, or barbarian kings, 
i)ut for ruining the children, and deftroying the race of 
one of the greateft men Rome had ever produced, though 
he proved-at laft unfortunate. All the world condemned 
Ias triuhip|iing^ in. the calamities of his country, and re- 
N 4 joicing 

fopmll nee m^n nee loeo follto^ fednficatim per domtnos infularum egU: at que ex 
viginti treeentijque millibui accip'ient'ium frumentum e publico^, ad centum fuin- 
auagitfta retraxit, Suetonius fpeaks there of the citizens, who (hared 
10 the public corny whom he found to amount to three hundred and 
twenty thoufand, and, probably, becaufe he perceived that diftributioi> 
anfwered in many only the purpofe* of idlencfs, he reduced the nim- 
ber to a hundred and twenty thoufand. Plutarch mxHooVL recenfum iot 
ctnjunt 'y and this error led him into the other miftakes* 
♦ The fex€ntecnth'of March, 
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joking in things which nothing could excaie^ either before 
the gods or men, but extreme neceflity. And it was the 
more obvious to condemn it, becaufe, before this, he had 
never fent any meffenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any viftory he had gained in the civil wars, but was 
rather aftiamed of fuch advantages. The Romans,- how- 
ever, bowing to his power, and fubmitting to the bridle, 
becaufe they faw no other relpite from inteAine wars and 
nuferies, but the taking one man for their mafter, created 
him didator for life. This was a complete tyranny; for 
to abfolute power they added perjpetuity. 

Cicero was the firft who propoied that the fenate ihonld 
confer great honours upon Csefar, but honours within the 
meafure of humanity. Thofe who followed, contended 
with each other Which fhould make him the moft extraor- 
dinary compliments, and by the abfurdity and extravagance 
of their decrees, rendered him odious and infupportable- 
even to perfons of candour. His enemies are luppofed 
to vie with his flatterers in thcfe facrifices, that they 
might have the better pretence, and the more caufe, to 
lift up their hands againft him. This is probable enough, 
becaufe in other refpedts, after the civil wars were brought 
to an end, his conduct was irreproachable. It feems as 
if there Was nothing unreafonable in their ordering a tem- 
ple to be built to Clemency, in gratitude for the mercy 
they had experienced in Casfar. For he not only par- 
doned moll of thoip who had appeared againft him in the 
£eld, but on fome of them he bellowed honours and pre- 
ferments; on Brutus and Caffius for inftance; for they 
were both praetors. The ftatues of Pompey had beea 
thrown down, but he did not fuffer them to lie in that 
pofture ; he ereded them again. On which occafion Ci^ 
cero faid, " That Caefar, by rearing Pompey's ftatues, 
*' had cftablilhed his own.'* 

His friends prefled him to have a guard, and many 
offered to ferve in that capacity, but he would not fuffer 
it. For, he faid, " It was better to die once, than to 
*' live always in fear of death.*' He cftcemed the affec- 
tion of the people the mod honourable and the fafefi 
guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them by feafts 
and diflributions of corn, as he did the foldiers, by placing 
them in agreeable colonies. The moft noted places that 
he colonized^ were Carthage and Corinth; of which it is 

remarkable^ 
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remarkable, that as they were both taken and demolifhed « 
at the fame time, fo they were at the fame time reftored. 

The nobility he gained by promifing them confulates 
and praetorfhips, or, if they were engaged, .by giving^ 
them other places of honour and profit. To all he opened 
the profpe^ts of hope j for he was deiirous to reign over 
a willing people. For this reafon he was fo ftudious to ■ 
oblige, tliat when Fabius Maximus died fuddenly towards 
the clofe of his confulfhip, he appointed Caninas Rebi- 
lius * cbnfal for the day that remained. Numbers went 
to pay their refpefts to him, according to cuftom, and to * 
condud him to the fenate-houfe ; on which occafion 
Cicero faid, " Let us make hafte and pay our compli- 
*' ment to the conful, before his office is expired." 

Csefar had fuch talents for great attempts, and fo vkfl 
an ambition^ that the many actions he had performed, by 
ne means induced him to (it down and enjoy the glory ' 
he had acquired ; they rather whetted his appetite for other 
conqueils, produced new defigns equally great, together 
with equal, confidence of fuccefs, and inspired him with 
a paffion for freih renown, as if he had exhaufted all the 
-pleafures of the old. This paffion was nothing but a 
jealoufy of himfelf, a conteft with himfelf (as eager as if 
it had been with another man) to make his future achieve- 
ments outfhine the paft.* In this fpirit he had formed a 
deiign, and was making preparations for war againft the 
Farthians. After -he had fubdued them, he intended to 
traverfe Hyrcania^ and marching along by the Cafpian 
iea and Mount Caucafus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his 
conquering arms tlirough the countries adjoining to Ger- 
many, and through Germany itfelf ; and then to return 
by Gaul to Rome ; thus finifhing the circle of the Roman 
empire, as well as extending its bounds to the ocean oa 
«very fide. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at- 
tempted to dig through the Iflhmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienusf . He de- 
signed alfo to convey the Tiber by a deep channel diredlly 
N 5 from ^ 

* Macrobius calls him Rebiki, 

f AFiijw* sw* T»To wpox^ifio-afAttoi, The Latin and French tran- 
ilaftors join this with the fentenee that follows, and render it. *« He dc- 
**■ flgned alfo to unite tlie Anio and the Tiber, and convey them by a v 
^deep (h^nxiel dlrc^ly from Rome to Clrcsei, ftc« But againft the 

coaftraAion^^' 
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from Rome to Circaei, and Co into the Tea neai:. Tarracin^ 
for the convenience as well as fecurity of merchants who 
'traded to Rome. Another publip fpirited work that he 
meditated, was to draii^ all the marfhes by Nomentum * 
and Setia, by which ground enough would be gained from 
the water toemploy many thoufands ofhands in tillage. He . 
propofed farther to raife banks on the fliore nearefl Rome^. 
to prevent the Tea from breaking in upon the land ; tp clear 
the Oftian /ho re of its (ecret and dangerous obllrudions, asd 
to build harbours fit to receive the many vefTels that came io-^ 
there. Thefe things were defigned» but did not take effeft. 
He completed, however, the regulation of the calen- 
dar, and corrected the erroneous computation of time f ,^. 
agreeably to a plan which he had ingeniouily contrived^ 
and which proved of the grcateft utility. For it was not 
only in ancient .times that the Roma^ months fo ill agreed.^ 
with the revolution of the year, that the fe&ivals and days- 
of facrifice, by little and little, fell' back into ieafons quite - 
eppoiite to thofe of their inflitution; but even in the time - 
ef Casfar, when the folar year was made ufe of, the gene-^ . 
rality lived in perfe^ ignorance of the matter; and the.^ 
pricfts, who were the only perfons that knew any things 
about it, ufed to add all at once, and when nobody ex- 
pefted it, an intercalary month, called Merce^onius, oT-V 
which Noma was the inventor. That remedy^ however, . 
proved much too weak, and was far from operating exten- . 
£vely enpugh* to correal the great mifcomputations of , 
time ; as we have observed in thai prince's life. . 

conftru^ion there U this ftroog obje^Hon, that |he Anio falls into the .^ 
iTSbcr above. Rome. In Greek, too, that liver would be A»}^*» not 
Ay;is}'0«* And if we admitted of that conftrudioUt what could bemade of . 
AwnvQv iTTi TVTQ itfQX<n^iiJon^*vqq, which would literally be, bdving; ^ 
trtviovjly fitted the Ar.k to that furpofe. 

On the other hand it may be alleged, tbat poflibly Plutarch might . 
not know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber was, thoi|gh» . 
with refpe^ to a man who had Jived fome time at Rome, . it it fcarce - 
sm idmiflible fuppofition. And we muft acknowkdee, that we have 
cot any where clw met with Aiienvt as a Roman name. 

SMctcnin* takes no notice of Caefar's intention po make this cet- 

• It appears, from a paflage in Snetonius, Vit. Caef. c 44. Siccan - 
Pcmpt'iftas paludes, as well as from another in S^-abo, Ed. Par, I. v. p. 231. 
C. D. that for Ncmentum we ihould here r»ad P<ment'mtiu 

f Through means of that erroneous compuution, the R«man ca- 
lendar had gained near three months in the time of Ca^far, Beforct 
this, endeavours had been ufed to correct the irregularity^ butUn&vtf 
C€ul4 bf dene with exaitnefs» Sec the lift of Niima» oo^ie 
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Caefar having propafed the qujeftion to the moll able phi- 
lofophers and matliematicians, publifhed, upon principles 
already verified, a new and more exaA regulation, whicJi 
the Romans ftill go by, and by that means are nearer, the 
truth than other nations with refpe£l to the difference be- 
tween the fun's revolution and that of the twelve months. 
Yet this ufeful invention farnifhed matter of ridicule to 
the envious, and to thofe who could but ill brook his 
power. For Cicero (if I miilake not) when fome one hap- 
pened to fay, *' Lyra will rife to-morrow," anfwefed, 
** Undoubtedly ; there is an cdift for it :" As if the ca« 
lesidar was forced upon them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public Jutred, 
and at laft caufed his death, was his pafilon for the title of 
king. It was the firft thing that gave offence to the mul- 
titude, and it afforded his inveterate enemies a very plau- 
£ble plea. Thofe who wanted to procure him that honour, 
gftve it out among the people, that it appeared from the 
Sibylline books, " The Romans could never conquer the 
** Parthians, except they went to war under the condud of 
** a king." And one day, when Caefar returned from Alba 
to Rome, fome of his retainers ventured to falute him by 
that title, Obferving^ that the. people were troubled at 
this Grange compliment, he put on an air of refentment^ 
and iaid, *' He was not called king, but C«iar." Upott 
tHsL, a deep filenoe Qnfucd^.and.hepaf&d on. in no good a 
humour. ■. 

Another -time the > {txa!x having decreed him fome ejf- 
trtvagant honours, the confuls and prators, attended by 
the whole body of patricians, went to inform him of 
what they bad done- When they came, he did not rife to 
receive, them, but kept his feat, as if they had been per- 
fofis in a private ftation, and. his anfwer to their addrefs, . 
was, " That thtre vas more need to retrench his. honours, 
^*than to enlarge thcm»'^7 This haughtinefs gave pain 
not only to the fenate, but the people, who thought the 
contempt of that; body .rcHefted dlfhonour upon the whole . 
commonwealth J- for all who could decently withdraw^ . 
w^t off greatly dejefted. i 

Perceiving tnc faUe Hep he had taken, he retired imme* - 
d lately to his own.houfe ; and laying his neck, bare, told 4 
his- friends, ** He was ready for the firft hand that would . 
*' ftrike." He then bethought himfelf of alleging hi$ 
diAemf er as an excufej and aCerted, that thofe who are -. 
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under its influence^ are apt to find their Tacalties ikU 
them, when they fpeak Handing j a trembling and giddi« 
licfs coming upon them, which bereaves them of their 
fenfes. This, however, was not really the cafe; for it is 
faid, he was deiirous to rife to the fenate ; but Cornelias 
Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him,- 
and had fervility enough to fay, " Will you not remember 
** that you are Caefar, and fufier them to pay their ^ourc 
** to you as their fuperior.'* 

Thefedifcontents were greatly increafed by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the 
Lapercalia, which, according to moil Writers, is an ancient 
paltoral feaft, and which anfwers in many refpedls to the 
Lycaa amoneft the Arcadians, young men of noble &mi- 
lies, and indeed many of the maei^rates, run about the 
llreets naked, and, by way of diverfion, ftrike all they 
meet with leathern thongs with the hair upon them* 
Numbers of women of the firft quality put themfelves in 
their way, and prefent their hands for ftripes, (as fcholars 
do to a mafter) being perfuaded that the pregnant gain an 
cafy delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled to 
-eonccivc. Caefar wore a triumphal robe that day, and 
feated himfelf in a golden chair upon the roftruy to fee 
the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the reft, in compliance with the 
xules of the feftival, for he was conful. When he came 
into iYi&forumi and the crowd had made way for him, he 
approached Csefar, and offered him a diadem wreathed 
with laurel. Upon this fome plaudits were heard, bnt 
very feeble, becaufe they proceeded onlv from pe'rfons 
placed there on purpofe. Csefar refijfed it, and then the 
plaudits were loud and general. Antony prefented it 
once more, and few applauded his oiHcioufnefs ; but when 
Casfar rejeded it again, the applaufe again was general. 
Caefar, undeceived by his fecpnd trial, roie up, and ordered 
the diadem to be confecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his ftatues were feen adorned with, 
royal diadems ; and Flavins and Marullus, two of the 
tribunes, went and tore them off. They alfo found out 
the perfons who firft fainted Caefar king, and committed 
them to prifon. The people followed with cheerful ac- 
clamations, and called them Brutuffes, becaufe Brutos 
was the man who expelled the kin^s, and put the -govern- 
ment in the hands or the fcnat^ and people, C«far, highly 
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^AC^fed 4t their behavioar, depofed the tribunei ; and by 
way of reprimand to them, as well as infult to the people, 
called them feveral times Brutes and Cumteans*, 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by 
the father's £de, was fuppofed to be a defcendant of that 
ancient Brutus, and whole mother was of the illuilrioos 
houfe of the Servilii. He was alfo nephew and fon-in-law 
to Cato. No man was more inclined than he to lift his 
Iiand againil monarchy, but he was withheld by the ho- 
nours aiid ^vours he had received from Ca^far, who had 
not only given him his life after the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharfklia, and pardoned many of his friends at his requell, 
but continued to honour him with his confidence. That 
very year he had procured him the moll honourable praj- 
torlhip, and he had named him for the confulfhip four 
years after, in preference to Cafiius, who was his compe- 
titor. On which occafion Caefar is reported to have faid, 
** Caflius affigns the ftr^ngeft reafons, but I cannot refufe 
*' Brutus." 

Some impeached Brutus, after the confpiracy was 
formed ; but, inftead of lillening to them, he laid his hand 
on his body, and faid, *' Brutus will wait for this ikin :'* 
intimating, that, though the virtue of Brutus rendered 
him worthy of empire, he would not be guilty of any in- 
gratitude or bafenefs to obtain it. Thole, however, who 
were defirous of a change, kept their eyes upon him only, 
or principally at leall ; and as they duril not fpeak out 
plain, they put billets night after night in the tribunal 
and feat which he ufed as praetorj moftly in thefe term^ 
** Thou fleepeft, Brutus ;*' or, ** Thou art not Brutus." 

Caflius perceiving his friend's ambition a little llimulated 
by thefe papers, began to ply him clofer than before, and 
ipur him on to the great enterprise ; for he had a particu- 
lar 

* On^ thing which Strabo mentions as an inAance of the flupidity 
of the Cumaeans, namely their not laying any duty upon merchandize 
imported into their harbour, feems to be a very equivocal proof of it j 
for th^r leaving the port free, might bring them trade, and make them 
a flourifhtng people. Another thing which he mentions (though it is 
icarce worth repeating) is, that they had mortgaged their porticos, and, 
upon failure of payment of the money, were prohibited by their credi- 
tors from walking under tliem ; but at lad, when feme heavy rains came 
pn, pui'lic notice was given by the creditors) that their debtors would 
be indulged that favour. Hence, he tells us, that faying, '< The Cur 
*< mseans have not fenfe to gee under Iheltcr vi'hen it rains, till they arc 
•* put in mind of it by the^ cryer.** Digitized by v^oogie 
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lar ciunlty againft Caefar, for the reafons whicJi we hove 
mentioned in the life of Brutus. Cxfar, too^ had fome 
fafpicion of him, and he even faid one 4ay to his friends, 
*' What think yon of Caffius ? I do not like his pale 
«' looks." Another time, when: Antony and Dolabella 
were accufed of fome deiigns againft his per ion and go^ 
vernment, he faid, *• I have no apprehenAons from thoic 
'' fat and fleek men ; I rather . fear the pale and lean . 
" ones ;" meaning CaiTius and Brutus. 

It feems^ from this inllance, that fate is -not fo fecret, as 
it is inevitable. For we are told, there were llrong iigns 
and prefages of the death of Cafar. As to the lights in.; 
the heavens, the (Irange noifes * heard in various quarters 
by night, and the appearance of folitary birds in the forum, 
perhaps they deferve not our notice In fo great an event as 
this. But fome attention (hould be given to Strabo the 
philofopher. According to him, there were feen in the air 
men of fire encountering each opher ; fuch a flame appeared , 
to iffue from the hand of a foidier's fervant, that all the 
fpedators thoughtit.muft be burnt, yet, when it was over, , 
he found no harni;^and one of thevi^ims which Casiar , 
offered, was found without a heajt* The latter was cer- . 
tainly a moll alarming prodigy ; for, according to the 
rules of nature, nq creature can exift wi^iQut a heart. . 
What is ftill more extraordinary, many report, that a cer- 
tain foothfeyer /orewarned hip^ of a great danger whiclx . 
threatened him on the ides of March, and that when the 
day was come, as .he wa^ goipg to the fenate-houfe, he. , 
called to the foothfayerr aini (aid laughing, *' The ides- . 
*' of March: are come ;'* to which he anlwercd, /oftly» , 
*' Yes : but they are not gonp." 

The evening before, he Tupped with Marcus Lepidns, :, 
and figned, according to cuitom, a number of letters* as , 
he fat at table. While he wa§ fo employed, there aro(e a , 
que ft ion, " What kind of deathwas the l)eft ?" and Caefar , 
anfwering before them all, cried out„ ** A (udden pne.'* 
The fame night, as he was iij bed with his wife, the 4oor3 . 
and windows of the, room fiftw open ^^t once^ • Diftucbed 
both with the noife. and the light, he obferved, by 9ioon- 

ihine, Calpnrnia in a deep fleep, uttering broken, words 
* - • - - ^^^ 

• With fome of tb« manttfcripts^vrc rc^ KTfXlOTS^fy kUx^ vo'K' . 
^^X^ Jt«^ifo/;t«j'a?. If the common readings TYIIOTS x. r. X#- 
be preferred, the fcnfc vyill |be, tbt j^Srei .fien Jwimming about w .^. 
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anct. inarticulate groans. She dreamed* that (he waa weep- 
ing over him* as ihe held hijn, murdered, in her arms. 
Others fay, ihe dreamed that, the* pinnacle was fallen, 
,which, as Livy tells us, the fenate had ordered to be 
credied upon Caefar's houfe,. by ws^' of ornament and di- 
ftindioB-; and.th^lt it was the tall ot it whiph Hie lamented 
and wept for*. Be that as it m^, n?xt morning fhe con- 
jjiiccd C&far not tg go out that day, if he could poflibly 
ayoid itjfc. buit_ta,adjourh the fenate; and, if he paid no 
r;^gami jtp.hca: dreams, to have recpurfe to fome other fpe- 
cies of divina,ti.Qp, or. tQ facriEces, for information as to his 
f^te^, Tjiis gave him fome fufpicion and alarm ; for he 
had nfveie jcnpwn before, in Calpurnia, any thing of the 
weak^efs or fuperftitioi^ of her ic^^ tho^gh fhe was now 
fq ,;nach affeded ... 

He therefore offered a number- of fa edifices, and, as the 
dividers found no aufpicious tokens in any of them> he 
fent Antony ta.diimirs the fenate. In the mean time> 
X^cius Brutusf , f^rnamed Aib^nus, came in. He was a 
perfon in whom Csefar placiwi fuch confidence, that he 
A^d appoii^f 4 lilin his fecQnd heir, y^t he was engaged 
MX the. confpiracy with the othejr^ Brutus and Caffius. This 
m^in, fearinfi; thatif Caefar adjourned the; fenate to another 
day the affair might be ^ifcovered, laughed at the diviners, 
and told Caefax.)ie would be highly to blame, if, by fuch 
ailight, he gave the fenate an occafion of complaint againfl 
Jiim. •' For they were m?^" he faid^, ** at his fummons, 
•' and came prepared with o^e voice to honour, him with 
"> the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that 
,'• hcfhould wear the diadem both by land and fea every 
«• where out of Italv^ . But if any one go and tell them, 
"v now.they have taken their {jaces, they mufl go home 
/< again, and retui^i when Calpurnia happens to have 
«« bejttei: dreams,, what rooiin will your enemies have to 
.** launch put againit you ? Or who will hear your friends 
*'» when they attempt to (hew, that this is nott an open fervi 
y tude on. the one hand, and tyranny on the other? — If 
«. you are abfqlutely perfuaded that this is an unlucky day, 
.'* it. is certainly better to go ypurfelf, and tell them you 

** have 

* Thepinnacle was an ornament ufoally placed apon.the top of their 
temples^ snd was commonly adorned withf fome ftatues of thtir gods, 
'fiftfres of vtdory« or other fymbolical device. 

f Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it ^o»* •D<^^/»i : but 
his name yfn^ Pscimui Brutuu See Appian and Suetoniu^^a^^ 
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♦♦ have ftrong reafon of putting off bufincfs till another' 
** time*" So faying, he took Casiar by the hand, and led 
him out. 

He was not gone far from the door, whenaflave, who 
belonged to fome o*,ier perfon, attempted to get up to 
fpeak to him, but finding it impoffible, by reafon of the 
crowd that was about him, he made his way into die 
houfe, and putting himfelf into the hands of Calpurnia, 
defired her to keep him fafe till Caefar's return, becaufe he 
had matters of great importance to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greek 
eloquence, became acquainted with fome of Btutus's 
friends, and had got intelligence of moft of the tlanfac- 
tions, approached Caefar with a paper, explaining what- 
he had to difcover. Obferving that he gave the papers, 
^s fail as he received them, to his officers, he got up as -^ 
tlofe as poffible, and faid, " Csefar, read this to yourfelf, 
y and quickly ; for it contains matters of gteatconfe- 
*' quence, ^nd of the iaft concern to you." He took it and - 
attempted feveral times to read it, but was always pre- 
vented by one application or other. He therefore Kept 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered 
the houfe. Some fay, it was delivered to him by another ^ 
man, Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all i 
the way by th& crowd. 

Thefe things might, indeed, fall out by chance; but as 
in the place where the fenate was that day afiembled, and - 
which proved the fcene of that tragedy, there was a ftatue - 
of Pompey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had con- 
secrated for an ornament to his theatre, nothing can be * 
clearer than that fome deity conduced the whole buiineisj 
and direded the execution of it to that very fpot. Even - 
CaiTius himfelf, though inclined to the dodlriues of Epi* 
jcurus, turned his eye to the flatue of Pompey, and fecretly 
invoked his aid, before the great attempt. The arduous 
occafion, it feems, over-ruled his former fentiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of cnthuAafm. Antony« 
who was a faithful friend to Caefar, and a man of great . 
ilrength, was held in difcourfe without by Brutus Albi* 
nus, who had contrived a long ftory to detain him. 

When Caefar entered the houfe, the fenate rofe to do ^ 
]iim honour. Some of Brutus 's accomplices came up be- * 

nind . 

♦ By Caius Trebonius. So Plurarch fays, in the Life of Bnit\M|^ i 
A/>|Jiaa i^^% Uic fame i and Cicero too, in^hli^lSgjjQg^J^pic,^ 
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Kind Im chair, and others before it, » pretending to inter- 
cede, along withMetilliusCimber*, for the recal of his bro- 
ther from exile. They continued their inllances till he 
came to his feat. When he was feated he gave them a 
pofitive denial ; and as they continued their importunities 
with an air of oompulfion> he grew angry. Cimberf , 
then, with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, which 
was the fignal for the attack. Cafca gave him the firft 
blow. It was a ftroke upon the neck with his fword, 
but the wound was not dangerous; for in the beginning 
of fo trfemendous an enterprize he was probably in fome 
diforder. Caefar therefore turned upon him, and laid hold 
of his fword. At the fanic time, they both cried out, the 
one in Latin, " Villain! Cafca 1 what doll thou mean ?'* 
and the othdr in Greek, to his brother, •* Brother, help I** 

After fucH a beginning, thofe who knew nothing of the 
confpiracy, were ieized with conflernation and horror, in- 
fomuch tnat they durft neither fly, nor affift, nor even utter 
a word. All the confpirators now drew their fwords, and 
furrounded him in fuch a manner, that whatever way he 
turned, he faw nothing but fteel gleaming in his face, and 
met nothing but wounds. Like fome favage beaft attacked 
by the hunters, he found every hand lifted againft him, 
for they all agreed to have a (hare in the facrifice and a 
tafte of his blood. Therefore Brutus himfelf gave him a 
ftroke in the groin. Some fay, he oppofed the reft, and 
continued ftruggling and crying out, till he perceived the 
fword of Brutus ; then he drew his robe over his face, and 
yielded to his fate. Either by accident, or puihed thither 
by the confpirators, he expired on the pedeftal of Pompey's 
ftatoe, and dyed it with his blood : fo that Pompey feemed 
to prefide over the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy 
under his feet and to enjoy his agonies. Thofe agonies 
were great, for he received no lefs than three and twenty 
wounds. And many of the confpirators wounded each 
other, as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caefar thus defpatched, Brutus advanced to fpcak to the 
(enate, and to affign his reafons for what he had done, but 

they 

* Metitt'ms is plainly a corruption. Suetonius calls liim Cimhir ^uU 
itMi- In Appian he is napned JttiHus Cimber^ and there is a medal which 
hdfm that name ; but that medal is believed to be fpurtous. Some call 
htm Metellus Cimber \ and others fuppofe we ihould read M* Ti^Uui 
Cimber. 

t Here In the original it is Mctillius again, ° ^^^^^ ^^ ^oogie 
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tiey could not bearto:hear-him; thfey fled out ofthefibafi^ 
and filled the people. with; inexpreifible horror auddifmay^ 
Some fhut up their houses ; others left their (hops and^ 
counters. All were in motion.: One was running to fee 
the fpeftacle ; another running back. Antony and Le- 
pidus, Caefar's principal friends, withdrew, and hid them- 
ielves in other people's houfes. Meantime Brutus and his 
confederates, yet warm from theilaughter, marched in a 
body with their bloody fwords in their hands, from the fe- 
liate-houfe to the capitol, not like men that fled, but with 
an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the people to li- 
berty, and flopping to talk with every man of confequencc 
whom they met. There were fome who even joined theai, 
and mingled with their train ; defirous of appearing to- 
iave had a fliare in the ad^ion, and hoping for one in the 
glory .^ Of this number were Caius Odavius and Lentu- 
Tus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity ; 
being put to death by Antony and young Cacfar. So that 
they gained not even the honour for wMch they loft their 
lives ;, for no body believed that tliey bad any part in thm 
cntcjrprize f and they were puniflied, not for the deed, bat- 
for the will. 

Next day Brutus, and the reil of the confpirators camft 
down from the capitol, and addrefl'ed the peojple, who at- 
tended to their diicourfe, without expreffing either diflike 
or approbation of what was done. But by their filence it 
appeared that they pitied Caefar, at the fame time thafi 
they revered Brutus. The fenate pafled a general aroncfly ; , 
and to reconcile all parties, they decreed Caefar divine 
honours, and confirmed all the ads of his didatoiihip ^ 
while on Brutus and his friends they beflowed govern- 
jnents, and fuch honours as were fuiuble : So that it wa«- 
generally imagined the commonwealth was firmly cfta- ♦ 
bliflied again, and all brought into the beft order. 

But when, upon the opening of Cafar's will, it was 
found that he had left every Roman citizen a confiderable- 
legacy, and they Taeheld the body, as it was carried . 
through the Jorum, all mangled with, wounds, the multi- 
tude could no longer be kept within bounds. They ftopt 
the proceflion^ and tearing up the benches, with the doors 
and tables, heaped them into a pile, and burnt the corpfe 
there. Then fnatching flaming brands from the pile, fome 
ran to burn the houfes of the aflkflins, while others ranged 
the city, to find the confpirators themfelves, and tear them 
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m pieces ; but they had taken fiich^ care to fceure them* 
lelves that they could not meet* witK one of them. 

One Cinna, a friend<:)f Cae(ar*lJihad a llrange dream the 
preceding night. He dreamed (aMhey tell us) that Caefar 
invited him to Tapper, and, upon, his refiifal to go, caught 
him by the hand, and drew him after him, in ipite ofall 
the re&llance he could make.. Hearing, however, that the 
body of Cafar was to be burnt in the forum, he went to 
aflift in doing him the lafl honours, though he had a fever 
upon him, the confequence of his uneaiinefs about hil 
dream. On his coming up, one of the populace afked» 
** Who that was i" ana having learned his name, told it 
I1J6 next neighbour. Ajireport-immediatelyrp read through 
the whole company, that it was one of Caefar's murderers ; 
and, indeed^ one of the confpirators was named Cinna. 
The multitude taking this for. the man, fell upon hiifc and 
tore him to pieces upon the fpot. Brutus and Caffiut 
were fo terrified at this rage of the populace, that, a feit 
days after they left the city. An account of their fub- 
ie<iaent adions, fufFerings, and death, may be found in the 
Life of firutus.. 

• Caiar died at the age of fifty-fi», and* did not ferviyt 
Pompey above four years. His objed was fovereign 
power and authority, which he purfued through innumer- 
able dangers, and by prodigious efforts he gained it at 
iaft. But he reaped na other fruit firom it than an em^ty 
and an invidious titles. It is true the Divine Power whicn 
condoded hin> through life, attended him after his death 
as his avenger, purfued axnl hunted out the aiTafiins over 
fea and land, and relied not till there was not a man left» 
either of thofe wha dipt their hands in his blood, or of 
thofe who gave their fandlion to the deed. 

The mo5 remarkable of natural events relative to this 
affair was, that Caflius, after he had loJl the battle of 
Philippi, killed himfelf with the fame dageer which he 
had made ufe of againfl Cxfar ; and the molt iignal phx- 
Bomenon in the heavens, wa& that of a great comet *, 

which 

* *^ A comet nudt» Its appearanct in the nortlh whHewe were cele- 
«* brating thegame&m honour of Cxfar, and ihone bright for feven days. 
^ Jt arofe about the eleventh hoar of the day^and was feen by all na- 
^ tions. It was commonly believed to be a fign (hat the foul of Csfar 
^ was admitted among the gods; for which reafon we added a Aar to 
^ the head of his Aatue coniecrated foon after in the forum.** 

Fragm. Ave. C«s. ap. PUn« i« ii« c. 7;^ 
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which fhone very bright for feven nights after Caefar'* 
death, and then difappeared. To which we may add the 
fading of the fun's luflre ; for his orb looked pale all that 
year ; he rofe not with a fparkling radiance, nor had the 
heat he afforded its ufual ftrength. I'he air, of courfe>- 
was dark and heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which^ 
clears and rarefies it ; and the fruits were fo crude and 
unconcoded, that they pined away and decayed, through 
the chillnefs of the atmofphere. 

We have a proof ftill more flriking that the affaffinatioa 
of Caefar was difpleafmg to the gods, in the phantom 
that appeared to Brutus. The flory of it is this : Brutns 
was on the point of tranfporting his army from Abydos 
to the oppofite continent ; and the night before he lay ia 
his teat, awake, according to cuflom, and in deep thought 
about what might be the event of the war j for it was na- 
tural ^to him to watch great part of the night, and no 
^ general ever reauired fo little fleep. With all his fcnfcs 
about him, he heard a noife at the door of his tent, and 
looking towards the light, which was now burnt very low, 
he faw a terrible appearance in the human form, but of 
prodigious ftature and the moll hideous afped. At firft 
Be was itruck with aftonifhment ; but when ne faw it neU 
ther did nor fpoke any thing to him, but flood in iilence 
by his bed, he afked it, " Who it was ?*' The fpedre an- 
fwered, " I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou fhalt fee 
*• me at Philippi." Brutus anfwered boldly, •' Pll meet 
*' thee there;*' and the fpe^lre immediately vaniihed. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Odavius Csefar 
at Philippi, and the firft day was viftorious, carrying all 
before him where he fought in perfon, and even pillaging 
Csfar's camp. The night before he was to fight the fe- 
cond, battle, the fame fpedre appeared to him again, bat 
fpoke not a word. Brutus, however, underflood that his 
lalt hour was near, and courted danger with all the vio- 
lence of defpair. Yet he did not fall in the action 5 but 
feeing all loft, he retired to the top of a rock, where he pre-- 
fented his naked fword to his breaft, and a friend, as they 
tell us, aMing the thrufl, he died upon the fpot*. 

• Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain that be 
has given us a very Inadequate and imperfedl idea of the char»Qer of 
C«far. The life he has written is a confufed jumble of fads, foatcbed 
from different hiflorianS) without order, con^Aency>re|ularit]r«.or accu^ 
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"ENfADES the orator, by ftudying In his whole admi- 
tiiftration to pleafe the Macedonians and Antipater, had 
great authority in Athens. When he found himfelf by 
that complaifance often obliged topropofe laws and make 
fpeeches injurious to the dignity and virtue of his country, 
he ufed to fay, '* He was excufable, becaufe he came to 
*' the helm when the comnK>nwealth was no more than a 
" wreck.*' This aflertion, which in him was unwarrant- 
able, was true enough when applied to the adminiftration 
of Phocion, Demades was the very man who wrecked 
his country. He purfued fuch a vicious plan both in his 
private and public conduft, that Antipater fcrupled not 
to fay of him when he was grown old, *' That he was 
♦* like a facrlficed beaft, all confumed except his tongue 
•' and his paunch*." But the virtue of Phocion found a 
Urong and powerful adverfary in the times, and its glory 
was obfcured in the gloomy period of Greece'^s misfor- 
tunes^ For Virtue is not fo weak as Sophocles would make 
her, nor is the fentiment jull which he puts in the mouth 
of one of the perfons of his drama. 

—The firmeft mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune*8 ftroke, and, ftunnM, depart 

From its fage plan of a^ion f • 

All 

racy, H« has left us none of thofc finer and minuter traits, which, as 
he elfewhere juAly obfenfes,diAinguifh and chara^^erife the man more 
than his moft popular and fplcndid operations. He has written the life 
of Caefarlilcea man under reftraint j has (kimiYied over his actions, and 
ihewn a manifed fatisfaftion when he could draw the attention of the 
reader to other charaders and circumftanccs, however infignificant, or 
"how often ibever repeated by himfelf, in ttic narrative of ©ther lives. 
Yet from the little light he has afforded us, and from the better accounts 
of other hiftorians, we may cafily difcovef , that Caefar was a man of 
great and diAinguifhed virtues. Had he been as able in his political as 
he was in his military capacity, had he been capable of hiding, or even 
«f managing that opcnnefs of mind, which was the connate attendant 
of his liberality and ambition, the laft prevailing pafTion would not have 
blinded him fo far, as to put fo early a period to his race of glory, 

♦ The tong«e and the paunch were not burnt with the reft of the 
viaim. The paurch ufed to be ftofFed and fenred up at table, and the 
tongue was burnt on the altar at the end of the entertainment in ho« 
nour of Mercury, and had libations poured upon it. Of this there are 
many examples in Homer's Odyfley. 
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All the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirmeat^ 
gain in her combats with the good and viituous is, the 
bringing upon them unjuft reproach and cenfure, inllead 
of the honour and efteem which are their due, and by 
that means leflening ti^ confidence the world would have 
in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, chat when affairs profper; the 
people, elated with their llrength and fuccefs, behave 
with greater infolence to good minifters j but it is the very 
reverie. Misfortunes always four their temper; the leaft^ 
thing will then difturb them; they take fire attriHes; aR4 
they are impatient of the leafl feverity of expreffion. He 
who reproves their faults, feems to reproach them with 
their misfortunes, and every bold and free addrcfsyis Con- 
iidered as an infult. As honey makes a woimded or ul- 
cerated member fmart, fo it often happens, that a remon- 
(Irance, though pregnant with truth and fenfe, hurts and 
irritates the diilreflbd, if it is not gentle and mild in the 
application. Hence Homer often express fuch things as 
are pleafant, by the word menoikes, which fignifiejs what 
is Jymphonious to the mind, what foothes its we^knefs, and 
bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love 
to dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid fuch as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a ftate, in any feries of 
ill-condu£led and unprofperous meafures; fuch is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot bear the 
the leafl alarm ; the voice of truth, which brings its faults 
to its rememberance, gives it inexprelTible pain, though 
not only falutary, but necefTary ; and it will not be heard, 
except its harfhnefs is modified. It is a difficult talk ta 
govern fuch a people ; for, if the man who teHs them the 
truth, falls the firft facrifice, he who flatters them, at lail 
perifhes with them. 

The mathematicians fay, the fun does net move in tjie 
fame direction with the heavens, nor yet in a dire&ioa 
quite oppofite, but circulating with a gentle and almofl in- 
ienfible obliquity, gives the whole fyftem fuch a tempera- 
ture as tends to its prefervation. So in a fyftem of govern- 
ment, if a ftatefman is determined to defcribe a^ftraight 
line, and in all things to go-againft the inclinations of the 
people, fuch rigour mufl make his adminiftration odious ; 
and, on the other hand, if he fuffers himfelf to be carried 
along with their moft erroneous motions, the government 
Vill fooB be in a tottering arid ruinous ftate. The latter 
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m *the more common error of the itwo, 'But the politic* 
which keep a middle courfe, fomctimes flackenin^ the 
reins, and fometimesJceeping a, tighter hand, indulging 
the people in x)ne point to gain another that is more im- 
portant, are the only meafu res. that are formed upon ra- 
tional principles : for a well-timed condefcenfion and mo- 
derate treatment will hring men to concur in many ufeful 

vfchemes, which they could not be brought into by def- 
potifm and'violencfe. It muft be acknowledged, that this 
medium is difficult to hit upon, hecaufe it requires a mix- 

.ture of dignity with gentlcnefs ; but when thi juft tempe- 

iTature is, gained, it prefents the happieft and moft perfeft 

Jiarmony that can be conceived. It is by this fublime har- 
mony the Supreme Beiiig governs the world; for nature 

.is not- dragged into obedience to his commands, and tho' 

Jiis, influence is irre£fiible, i^ is rational and mild. 

. The effejfts-^f aufterity were feen in the younger Cato 

"There was jaothing engaging or popular in his behaviour; 

;he never ftudied to oblige the people, and therefore his 
weight in the adminiftration was not great. Cicero fays, 

'*^ He adled as if he had liv^d in the commonwealth of 
" Plato, not in the dregs of Romu^s, and'by that means 

*** felffhort of theconfulate*." His cafe appears to me 
to have been the fame with that of fruit which comes out 

'^of feafon : people look uptin it with pleafure and admira- 
tion, but they makejionfe of it. Thus theold-fafhioned vir- 
tue of Ca^o, making its appearance amidft the luxury and 

.corruption which >tiroe had introduced, had all the fplen- 
dor of reputation which fuch a phaenomenon could claim, 
but it did not anfwer the ejcigencies of the ftate ; it was 
difproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and un- 
wieldyibr ufe. Indeed his circumftances were not alto- 
gether like thofe of Phocion, who came not into the admi- 
luflratian till the ftate was finkingf ; whereas Cato had 
only to fave the fhip beating about in the ftorm.^ At 
the fame time we muft allow that he had not the principal 
dire^on of her; he fat not at the helm; he could do no 

more 

• The paflage here referred to is in the firft epiftle of Cicero's fecond 
book to Atticus. But we find nothing there of the repulfe Cato met 
with in his application for the -confolftiip. Tha^ repulfe, indeed, did 
not happen till eight ycara after the dace of that epiille. 

•f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts 
were more neceffary to fave the poor remains of a wreck, than U> keep 
a ihip, yet whole and entire, from finking. , >, ^, . , ,^ 
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more than help to hand the fails and the tackle. Yet he 
maintained a noble conflift with Fortune, who havmg de- 
termined to ruin the commonwealth, efFe^ed it by a variety 
of hands, but with great difficulty, by flowfteps and gra- 
dual advances. So near was Rome being faved by Cato, 
and Cato's virtue ! With it we would compare that of Pho- 
cion : not in a general manner, fo as to fay, they were both 
perfons of integrity, and able ftatefmcn ; for there is a 
difference between valour and valour, for initance, between 
that of Alcibiades and that of £paminondas ; the prudence 
of Themillocles and that of Ariftides were not the fame; 
juftice was of one kind in Numa, and in Agcfilaus of ano- 
ther : but the virtues of Phocion and Cato were the fame in 
the moft minute particular j their impreffion, form and co- 
lour, are perfedly fimilar. Thus their feverity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity and their valour with 
caution ; they had the fame folicitude for others, and dlf- 
regard for themfelves ; the fame abhorrence of every thing 
bafe and diflionourable, and the fame firm attachment to 
juilice on all occafions: fo that it requires a very delicate 
exprelTion, like the finely difcriminated founds of the or- 
gan*, to mark the difference in their charafters. 

It is univtrfally agreed, that Cato was of an illuflrious 
pedigree, which we mall give fome account of in his Life ; 

and 

The organ here mentioned was probably that invented by CtefibiuSy 
who, according to Athenaeus, placed in the temple of Zcphyros, at 
Alexandria, a tube, which, collecting air by the appulfive motion of 
water, emitted mufical founds, either by their ftrcngth adapted to war* 
er by their lightnefs to ftdivity. Hedylas, in bis elegies, mentions 
this organ under the title of Kepa^ . 

Sfle^vifoif At/yiaj t» x^ova Tr^o? pvairt fiXf^i 

Thus we fee this inArument was capable of great variety and difcn- 
mination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following dtfcriptioA 
•f this water organ : 

Et qui magna lev! detrudens mBmmra uAa, 

Innumeras voces feat's moderator ahenjK. 

Inionat erraniedi^to, pcnitufque trabali 

Ve&e laborantes in carmina condtat undas. 
Cornelius Scwcrus fays, Ejus fu it generis qui rjuarum oj^uhu anram 
ewdperet. But its ennumera voces^ as Claudian calls them, its variety of 
exprtflSon, is undoubtedly the rcafon why Plutarch mentions it here. 
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acd.vVe cofljedlure, that Phocion's was not mean or obfcure: 
for had he been the fon of a turner, it would certainly have 
been mentioned by Glaucippus, the fon of Hyperides, 
among a thoufand other things, in the treatife which he 
wrote on purpofe to dirparage him. Nor, if his birth had 
been fo low, would he have had fo good an education, or 
fuch a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that, when 
very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards ' 
with Xenocrates in the academy ; and from the very firft 
he diltinguilhed hinifelf by his ftrong application to the 
mo^ valuable iludies. Duris tells us, the Athenians never 
faw him either laugh or cry, or make ufe of a public bath, 
or put his hand from under his cloak when he was dtefTed 
to appear in public. If he made an excurflon into the 
country, or marched out to war, he went always bare-footed, 
and without his upper garment too, except it happened to 
be intolerably cola : and then his foldiers ufed to laugh» 
and fay, " It is a fign of a iharp winter ; Phocton has got 
'* his clothes on.'* 

He was one of the moil humane and befl-tempered men 
in tlie world, and yet he had fo ill-natured and forbidding 
a look, that Grangers were afraid to addrefs him without 
company. Therefore, when Chares, the orator, obferved to 
the Athenians, what terrible brows Phocion had, and they 
coidd not help making themfelvcs merry, he faid, '' This 
*' brow of mii\e never ?ave one of you an hour of forrow; 
** but the laughter of thefe fncerers has coil their country 
•* many a tear." In like manner, though the meafures he 
propofed were happy ones, and his councils of the moll 
ialutary kind, yet he ufed no flowers of rhetoric ; his 
ipeeches were concife, commanding, and fevere. For, 
as Zeno fays, that a philofopher ihoald never let a word 
come out of his mouth that is not ilrongly tin^ured witji 
fenfe; {o Phocion's oratory contained the moft fenfe 
in the feweft words. And it feems thai Pojyeudus the 
Sphettian had this in view whea he faid, ** Demof- 
** thenes was the better orator, and Phocion the more 
** perfuafive fpeaker." His fpeeches were to be ipllimated 
like coins, not for the fize, but for the intrinfic value. 
Agreeably t» which, we are told, that one day when the 
theatre wa« full of people, Phocion was obferved behind 
the fcenes wrapt up in thought, when one of his friends 
^ook occafion to fay, *' What ! at your meditations, Pho- 
*f cion ?" " Yes," faid he, " I am confidering whether 
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•* I cannot (horten what 1 have to fay to the Athenians J' 
And Demofthenes, who defpifed the other orators^ when 
Phocion got up, ufed to fay foftly to his friends, *• Here 
•' comes the pr^ner of my periods.'* Bat perhaps this is 
tt) be afcribed to the excellence of his character, fince a 
word or a nod from a perfon revered for his virtui, is of 
more weight than the moil elaborate fpeeches of other men. 
In his youth -he ferved under Chabrias, then commander 

. of the Athenian armies ; and, as he paid him all proper 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him.— 

> In fome degree too he helped to corred the temper of Cha- 
brias, which was impetuous and uneven. For that gene- 
ral, though at other times fcarce any thing could move 
him, in time of action was violent, and expofed his per- 
fon with a bbldnefs ungoverned by difcretion. At laft it 
coft him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
ijcforethe other galleys to the ifle of Chios, and attempted 
to make good his landing by dint of fword. Phocion, 
whofe prudence was equal to his courage, animated him 
when he was too flow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to ad cooly when he was unfeafonably violent. 
This gained him the alfedion of Chabrias, who was a man 
of candour and probity ; and he adigned him commifltons 
and enterprizes of great importance, which raifed him to 
the notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the fea-iight off 
Naxos, Phocion being appointed to head the fquadron on 
the left, where th& adion was hottefl, had a fine opportu- 
nity to diftingnifh himfelf, and he made fuch me of it, 
that victory foon declared for the Athenian ; and as this 
was the firft vidory they had gained at fea, in a difpute 
with Greeks, fince the taking of their city, they exprefled 
the highefl regard for Chabrias, and began to coniider 
Phocion as a perfon in whom they ihould one day find an 
able commander. This battle was won durine the cele- 
bration of the great myHeries ; and Chabrias, m comme- 
moration of it, annually treated the Athenians with wine 
on the fixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias fent Phocion to the iflands, 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty fail. But Phocion faid, ** If you fend me againft 
*' enemies, fuch a fleet is too fmall ; if to friends, one 
^' (hip is fufficient." He therefore went in hiiJ own gaDey, 
and by addrefliiig himfelf to the cities and magiftratcs in 
;in open and humane mlanner, he fucceeded fo well, as to 
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return with a number of fhips which the affics fitted out, 
and at the fame time put their refpedliire quotas of money' 
on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his conrt to Cha- 
brias as long as he lived, bn^ after his death, continued 
his attentions to all that belonged to him. With his fon 
Ctefippus he took peculiar pains to form him to virtue ; 
and though he found him very ftupid and untradable, yet 
he ilill laboured to correal his errors, as well as to conceal 
them. OfncCj indeed, his patience failed him. In one of 
his expeditions the young man was (6 troubleibme with un- 
feafonable queftions, and attempts to give advice, as if he 
knew bow to dired the operations better than the general, 
that at laft he cried out> ** O Chabrias, Chabrias I what a 
'* return do I make thee ff>r thy favours, in bearing with 
" the impertinencies of thy fon." 

He obferved, that thofe who took upon them the 
management of public affairs, made two departments oC 
them, the civil and the military, which they ihared as it 
were by tot. Purfuant to this diviiion, Eubulus, Arifto- 
phon, Demofthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addreffed 
the people from the roftrum, and propofed new edids ; 
while Diophites, Meneflheus, Leollhenes, and Chares, 
raifed themfelves by the honours and employments of the 
camp. But Phocion chofe rather to move in the walk of 
Pericles, Ariftides, and Solon, who excelled not only as 
orators, but as generals ; for he thought their fame more 
complete ; each of thefe great men (to ufe the words of 
Archilochus) appearing juflly to claim 

Tlie palms of Mars^ and laurels of the mufe : 

and he knew that the tutelar goddefs of Athens was equally, 
the patronefs of arts and arms. 

Formed upon thefe models, peace and tranquillity were 
the great objefts he had always in view ; yet he was en- 
gaged in more wars than any perfon, cither of his own^ 
or of the preceding times. Not that he courted, or even 
applied for the command ; but he did not decline it, whem 
called to that honour by his country. It is certain, he was 
clewed general no lefs than &vt and forty times, without 
once attending to the election ; bein]^ always appointed in 
his abfence, at the free motion of his countrymen. Men 
of ihallow underftanding were furprifed that the people 
ihould fet fuch a value on Phocion, who generally op. 
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pofed their inclinations, and never faid or did any thhrg 

• with a view to recommend himfelf. For, as princes di- 
vert themfelves at their meals with buffoons and jeftersy 
fo the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable ad- 
drefs of their orators by way of entertainment only; bat 
when the queftion was concerning fo important a bu^nefs 
as the command of their forces, they returned to fober and 

' ferious thinking, and feleded the wifeft citizen, and the 
man of the fevereft manners, who had combated their ca- 
pricious humours and defires the moft. This he fcrupled 
not to avow ; for one day, when an oracle from Delphi 
was read in the aflembly, importing, " That the reft of the 
" Athenians were unanimous in their opinions, and that 
*' there was only one man who diflented from them," 

, Phocion ftepped up and told them, ** They need not give 
•* themfelves any trouble in inquiring for this refradlofy 
'• citizen, for he was the man who liked not any thing 
** they did." And another time in a public debate, when 
ills opinion happened to be received with unlverfal ap- 
plauie, he turned to his friends, and faid, " Have I inad- 

. <* vcrtently let fome bad thing flip from me ?" 

The Athenians were one day making a colle6lion, to 
defray the charge of a public facrifice, and numbers gave 
liberally. Phocion was importuned to contribute among 
the reft : but he bade them apply to the rich : " I ihould 
*' be aftiamed," faid he, ^* to give yoo any thing, and not 
*' to pay this man what I owe him ;" pointing to the ufurer 
Callicles. And as they continued very clamorous and 
teazing, he told them this tale : " A cowardly fellow 
*' once refolved to make a campaign; but when he was 
** fet out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
** his arms and ftopped. When the firft alarm was a little 
*' over, he marched again. The ravens renewed their 
«' croaking, and then he made a full Hop, and faid. You 
*' may croak your hearts out if you pleafe, but you (hall 
*< not tafte my carcafe." 
* The Athenians once infifted on his leading themagainft 
the enemy, and when he refufed, they told him, rjothing 
could be more daftardly and fpiritleFs thnn his behaviour. 
He anfwered, " You can neither make me valiant, norcaa 
•*' I make you cowards : however, we know one another 
** very well." 

Public aft'airs happening to be in a dangerous fituation^ 
.the people were greatly exafperate^^^^ygft^^im, and dfc- 
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feanded an immediate account of his conduA. Upon 
which, he only faid, ** My good friends, firft get out of 
•• your difficulties." 

DariJIg a war, however, they were generally humble 
and fubmiffiv«, and it was not till after peace was made, 
that they began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find 
fault with their general. As they were one time telling 
Phocion, he had robbed them of the vidory which was in 
their hands, he faid, " It is happy fof vou that you have 
" a general who knows you ; otherwi^ you would have 
^ been ruined long ago.*' 

Having a difference with the Boeotians, which they re- 
fiifed to fettle by treaty, and propofed to decide by the 
fword, Phocion faid, ** Good people, keep to the method 
*^ in which you have the advantage ; and that is talking, 
^' not fiehtine." 

One day, determined not to follow his advjce, they re- 
ibfcd to give him the hearing. Bnt he faid, *' Though 
••' you can make me aft againft my judgment, you fliaU' 
•* never make me (peak fo.*^ 

Demoilhenes, one of the orators of the ad verfe party, 
Jiappening to fay, "The Athenians will certainly kill thee, 
•• Phocion, fome time or other:" he anfwered, •* They 
" may kill me^ if they are mad; but it will h&you, if they 
" are in their fenfes.** 

When Polyeudus, the Sphettian, advifed the Athenians 
to make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the 
orator a corpulent roan, he ran himfelf out of breath, and 
perfpired fo violently, that he was forced to take feveral 
draughts of cold water, > before he could finifh his fpeech. 
Phocion, feeing him in fucha condition, thus addrelTcd 
Jlhc affembly — '* You have great reafoa to pafs an edid for 
** the war, upon thisnfian*s recommendation. For what 
*' are you not to exped from him, when loaded with a fuit 
*' of armour, he marches againfl the enemy, if in deli- 
" vering.to you. (peaceable folks) a fpeech which he had ^ 
f compofed at his leifure, he is ready to be fuffocated.** . 
Lycurgns, the orator, one. day faid many difparaging 
things of him in the general affembly, and, among the ' 
reft, obierved, that when Alexander demanded ten^ of 
itheir orators*, Phocion gave it as his opinion, that they ' 
O 3 fhould I 

* For TToXiTtfv we (hould here read flroXiT(x<i;v, as, a little above, we 
Pionld read VoXiTixtfr inAead of TroXtTwv. That they were orators,-) 
VKhkh Alex andcr demndcd, appears from l^-mof^h|nj|.^^^^^ . 
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^ ihould he delivered to him; " It is true," faid Phocioiij 
•' I have given the people of Athens much good counfel, 
bat they do not follow it." 

There was then in Athiens one Archibiadc&, wlio got 
the name of Laconilles, by letting his beard grow long, 
in the Lacedxmonian manner> wearing a thread-bare 
cloak, and keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion 
iinding one of his aflbrtions much contradifted in the af- 
fembly, called upon this man to fupport the truth and rec- 
titude of what he had faid. Archibiades, however, ranged 
himfelf on the people's fide, and advifed what he thoaght 
agreeable to tiiem. Tien Phocion, taking him by the 
beard, faid, *' What is all this heap of hair for ? Cut it, 
** cut it off.*' 

Ariilogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pre* 
tended valour before the people, and preflfed tbcm much 
to declare war. But when the Ms came to be made out, 
of thofe that were to fcrve, this fwaggerer had got his leg 
bound up, and a crutch under his arm. Phocion> as he 
fat upon the bufinefs, facing him at fomo diftancein thi* 
form, called out to his fecrcury, '* to put dowa Arifbogltoa 
*' a cripple and a coward." ' 

All thefe fayings have fomethingfo fevere in them, that 
it feems ilrange that a man of fuch aoftere and unpopular 
manners, fhoiSd ever get the furnanie of the Gm^. It is, 
indeed, diBicalt, but, I believe, not impoftble, for the 
hmc man to be both rough, and gentle, as fome wines are 
both fweet and four : and on the other hand, fome men 
who have a great appearance of gentlenefs in their tem- 
per, are very harfh and vexatious to thofe who hare to do 
with them. In this cafe, the faying of Hyperides, to the 
people of Athens, deferves notice : '* Examine not whe- 
*• ther I am fevere upon you, but whether I am fo for my 
^* own fake." As if it were avarice only that makes a 
minifter odious to the people, and the abufe of power to 
the purpofes of pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not 
make a man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he liiver exerted himfelf a^jainfl any 
man in his private capacity, or confidered him as aa 
enemy^ ; but he was inflexibly ievere againfl every xnsui 
who oppofad his motions and defigns for the public good. 
His behaviour, in other refpefts, was liberal, benevolent, 
and humane } the unfortunate he was always ready to affift, 

aii4 
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and ke^pleaded even for his enemy, if he happened to be 
in danger. His friends, one day, finding fault with him 
for appearing in behalf of a man whofe conduft did not 
deferve it ; he faid, *' The good have no need of an ad- 
*' vocate." Ariftogiton, the informer, being condemned, 
and committed to prifon, begged the favour of Phocion 
to go and fpeak to him, and he hearkened to his appli- 
cation. His friends diiTuaded him from it, but he iaid, 
** Let me alone, good people. Where can one rather wilh 
"to fpeak to Anllogiion than in a prifon ?" 

When the Athenians fent out their fleets under any other 
commander, the maritime towns and iHands in alliance 
with that people, looked upon every fuch commander as an 
enemy ; they ftrengthened their walls, Ihut up their har- 
bours, and conveyed the cattle, the flaves, the women, 
and children, out of the country into the cities. But 
when Phocion had the command, the fame people went 
out to meet him in their own fhips, with chaplets on their 
keada and every, expreflion of joy j^ and in that manner 
conduced him into their cities. 

Philip eijdeavoured privately to get footing in Euboea, . 
and for that purpofe fent in forces fromMacedon, as well 
as praftifed upon the towns by means of the petty princes. 
Jiereupon, Plutarch of Eretria called in the Athenians, 
and intrcatcd them to refcue the ifland out, of the hands of 
' the. Macedonians ; in confequence of which, they fent 
JBhocion at firil with a fmall body of trcfops, expe£ting 
that the Eaboeans would immediately rife and join him. 
But when he came, he found nothing . among them but 
treafonabl^ defigns and difafFedlion to their own country, 
for they were corrupted by Philip's money. For this rea- 
fon he feized an eminence * feparated from the plains of 
Tamynae by a deep defile, and in that pod he fecured the 
bell of his troops. . As for the diforderly, the talkative, 
and cowardly part of the foldiers, if they attempted to 
defert and ileal out ..of the camp, he ordered the oilicers 
to let them go* *' For," faid he, '* if they Hay here, 
*' fuch is their want, of difcipline, that, inftead of bein^ , 
'* ferviceablc, they will be prejudicial in time of action ; 
"and,, as they will be confcious to. themfelves of flying 
O 4 '* from 

• IndeaAo^ a'jmn^fn^y.tvQp here in the text» we fiioold read avoxi^ 
)t«f(ficyoi. So (ayjB Du Soul x but we think, awoxfwro/xiroy, Jloping ot 
jf^ wliich.is nen^r the text, is more likel/. to be the true reading;. 
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** from their colours, we /hall not have fo much noife and 
'* Calumny from them in Arhciis." 

Upon the approach of the cnemy> he ordered his men 
to ftand to their arms, but not attempt any thing, till he 
liad made an end of his facrifice : and, whether it was 
that he wanted to gain time, or could not eafily find the 
aufpicious tokens, or was defirous of drawing the enemy 
nearer to him, he was long about it. Mean while PIu^ 
tarch, imagining that this delay was owing to his fear and 
irrefolution, charged at the head of the jnercenaries; and 
the cavalry feeing him in motion, could wait no longer, but 
jidvanccd againft the enemy, though in a fcattered and dif- 
crderly manner, as they happened to ifliie out of the campl 
The firll line being foon broken, all the reft difperfed, aad 
Plutarch himlbif fled. A detachment from the enemy tb^ 
attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breach in them, fuppofing that the fate of the day was de- 
cided. But at that inftantPhocion had finiflied his facrifice, 
and the Athenians faJIying out of the camp, fell upon the 
iifTailants, routed them, and cut moft of them in pieces in 
the trenches. Phocion then gave the main body diredions 
to keep their ground, in order to receive and cover fuch as 
were difperfed in the firft attack, while he, with a felefl 
party, went and charged the enemy. A fharpconflift en- 
faed, both fides behaving with great fpirit and intrepidity: 
Among the Athenians, Thallus the fon of Cineas, and 
<jlaucus the fon of Polymedes, who fought near the gene- 
ral's pcrfon, diftinguifhed themfelves the moft. Cleo- 
phanes, too, did great fervice in the aftion ; for he ral- 
lied the cavalry, and brought theni up again, by calling 
after them, and infifting that they fhould come to the al- 
fiftance of their general, who was in danger. They re- 
turned, therefore, to the charge; and by the afiiflance 
which they gave the infantry, fecuredthe vidlory. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretrla, 
and made himfelf mafter of Zaretra, a fort, advantageoufly 
fituated where the ifland draws to a point, and the neck of 
land is defended on each fide by the fea. He did not 
choofe, in purfuance of his viftory, to take the Greeks 
j^rifoners, leil the Athenians, influenced by their orators, 
ihould, in the firft motions of refentment, pafs feme un- 
ev-]uitable fentence upon them. 

After this great foccefs, he failed back to Athens. The 
allies foon found the want of his goodnefs and juftice, and 

the- 
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the Athenians faw his capacity and courage in a dear light- 
For Moloffus, who fucqeeded him, conduced the war fp 
ill, as to fall himfelf Into the enemy's hands. Philip, now 
riiing in his defigns and hopes, marched to the Hellefpont 
with all his forces, in. order to feize at once on the Cher- 
ion efus, Perinthiis, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to fend fuccours to tha.^ 
quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to give that com- 
miffion to Chares. Accordingly he failed to thofe parts, but 
^id nothings worthy of fuch a force as he was intrulled with. 
The cities would not receive his fleet into their harbours^ 
but, fufpeded by all, he beat about, raifing contributions 
where he could upon the allies, and, at the fame time, was 
^efpifed by the enemy. The orators, now taking the other 
fide, exafperated the people to fuch a degree, that they 
repented of having fent any fijccours to the Byzantians. 
Then Phocion rofe up, and told them, *^ They fhould not 
** be angry at the fulpicions of the allies, but at their own 
''generals, who defer ved not to have any confidence placed 
•' in them. For on their account,'* faidhe, '* you are looked 
•* upon with an eye of jealoufy, by the very people who 
*' cannot be faved without your aflillance." This argu- 
.ment had fuch an effect on them, that they changed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himfelf with another 
acman>cnt to the fuccour of the allies uppn the Hellefpont. 

This contributed more than any thing to the faving of 
Byzantium. Phocion's reputation was already great : be- 
fides, Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium^ who had 
formerly been well acquainted with him at the academy, 
pledged his honour to the city in his behalf. The By- 
iantians would then no longer let Ijira encamp without, 
but opening their gates received him into their city, and 
mixed familiarly with the Athenians; who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eafy with refpedl to provi- 
sions, and regular in their behaviour, but exerted them- 
felves with^reat fpirit in. every aftion. By thefe means 
..Philip was forced to. retire from the Hellefpont, and he 
fuiFered not a little in his military reputation; for till then 
Jie had been deemed invincible. Phociori took fome of his 
ihips and recovered feveral cities which he had garrifoned; 
and making defcents in various parts of his territories, he 
iiajaffed and ravaged the flat country. But at laft, hap- 
pening to be wounded by a party that made head againfl 
iiJU, he Weighed anchor, and returned home, . 
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Some tiiiic after this, the Megarenfians applied to him pri- 
vately for affiftance ; and as he was afraid the matter would 
get air, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he aflembled 
th6 people early in the morning, and gave them an account 
of the application. They had no fooner given their fandion 
CO the propofaU than he ordered the trumpets to found as a 
lignal for them to arm ; after which he marched immedi- 
ately to Megara, where he was received with great joy. 
The ^rft thmg he did was to fortify Nifxa, and to build 
two good walls between the city and the port ; by which 
means the town had a fafe communication with the fea, 
and having now little to fear from the enemy on the land- 
iide, was iccured in the Athenian interefl. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a ftate of hoftility 
ti^ith Philip, the conduft of the war was committed to other 
generals in the abfence of Phocion. But, on his return 
j&om the iHands, he repreiisnted to the people, that as Phi- 
lip was peaceably difoofed, and apprehensive of the iflue 
of the war, it was beft to accept the conditions he had of- 
fered. And when one of thofe public barreters, who fpend 
their whole time in the court of Heliaca, and make it their 
bufinefs to form impeachments, oppofed him, and faid, 
*' Bare you, Phocion, pretend to difliiade the Athenians 
^* from war, nOw the fword is drawn ?" **^ Yes," (aid he, 
^* X dare ; though I know thou-wouldeft be in my power 
'* in time of war, and I ihall be in thine in time of -peace." 
Bemoflhenes, however, carried it againil him for war ; 
which he advifed the Athenians to make at the greateft 
diftance they could from Attica. This gave Phocion oc- 
cafion to fay, *' My good friend, cofifider not fo much 
** where we fhall fight, as how we (hall conquer. For 
** yl&ory is the only thing tliat can keep the war at a dif- 
^' tance : If we are beaten, every danger will foon be at 
<* our gates.** 

The Athenians did lofe the day ; after which, the moil 
faflious and troublefome part of the citizens drew Chari- 
demus to the huilings, aud iniifted that he fhoald have the 
command. This alarmed the real well-wifher« to their 
country, fo much, that they called in the members of tho 
Areopagus to their affiftance ; and it was not without many 
jears, and the moft earneft intreaties, that they prevailed 
vpop the aflembly to put their concerns ^q theJiands of 
Thocioo. r . 
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flk*w»9 of d^pinioTi, that the other propofals of Philip 
fli6uld be readily accepted, becaufe th^y feemed to be die- • 
tated by humanity ; but when Demades moved that Athens 
ftiould be comprehended in the general peace, and, as one 
of the ftates of Greece, Ihould have the fame terms with 
^the other cities, Phocion faid, '" It ought not to be agreed 
" to, till it was known what conditions Philip required." 
,*The times were againft him, however, and he was over- ruled- 
And when he faw the Athenians repented afterwards, be- 
caufe they found therafelves obliged to furnifh Philip both 
with Ihips of war, and. cavalry, he fai^, " This was the 
" thing I feared ;^ and my oppoiition was founded upon it. . 
*' But lince you have figned the treaty, you muil bear its 
"inconveniences without murmuring or defpondence; 
** remembering that your anceftors fometimes gave law to 
" their neighbours, and fometimes were forced to fubmit, 
*' tut did l>oth with honour ; and by that means faved i 
" themfelves and all Greece.*' 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, . 
he. would not.fuiFer any facrlficcs or rejoicings to be made 
on that account. " Nothing" faid he, *• could fliew greater 
*' meannefs of fpirit, tlian expreffions of joy on the death 
'* of an enemy. > What great reafon, indeed, is there for 
** it, when the army you fought with at Cheronaea, is lef- . 
/* fened only by one. man.'* 

Demofthenes gave into inve<flives againft Alexander 
when he was marching againft Thebes; the ill policy of . 
which Phocion cafily perceived, and faid, 

«• What .boot& the ^od likegiant to provoke, 

« Whofc ana roay fink us at a fingle ftroke » ?" ' 

Poss, OdyiT. 9. 

*' When you fee fuch A dreadful fire near you, would you « 
•* plunge Atjiens. into it? For, my part, I will not fufFer 
*' you to ruin yourfelves, though youif inclinations lie that . 
** way^ . and to prevent every $ep of tha^ kind is the end 
*» I prc^ofed.in taking the command.'* 

When Alexander had deftroyed Thebes, he fent the 
Athenians, and denunded that they ihould deliver up to » 
:hiin Demofthen^Si Lycargus> Hyperides> a^d Charidemus. . 

The : 

* Thefe words are addreffed to UlyflTes by his companions, to reftrain a 
hltn from provoking the giant, Polyphemus, after they wcre-cfcapcc( . . 
«iit g£ his caT/r, and £ot on board their ibip« . . 
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The whok afl'embly caft their eyes upon Phocion, ami 
called upon him often by name. At lait he rofe up ; and 
placing him by one of his friends, who had the greateft 
Ihare in his coniidence and aiFeftion, he exprefled himfdf 
■aj follows : " The perfons whoin Alexander demands, 
" have brought the commonwealth into foch miferabic 
''' circumftances, that if he demanded even my friend Ni^ 
^* codes, I fhould vote, for delivering him up. For my 
*' own part, 1 Ihould think it the greatefl happinefs to die 
" for you all. At the fame time, I am not without com- 
*^ paffion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge 
*' here ; but it is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, 
*' without weeping for Athens too. The beft meafure, 
** then, we can take is^ to intercede with the conqueror 
*' for both, and by no means to think of fighting.*' 

The firil decree drawn up in confequ-^nce of thefe deli- 
l)erations, Alexander is faid to have rejected, and to havp 
turned his back upon the deputies: but the fecond he re- 
dived, becaufe it was brought by Phocion, who, as his 
old counfellofs informed him, flood high in the efteem of 
his father Philip, He, there^Dre, not only gave him a fa- 
vourable audience, and granted his requeft, but even liften- 
cd to his counfel. Phocion advifed him, '* If tranquillity 
" was his obje£k, to put an end to his wars ; if glory, to 
** leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms againll the 
^' barbarians.'* In the courfe of their conference he 
made many obfervations fo agreeable to Alexander's difpo* 
fition and fentiments, that his refentment againft the Atnc- 
jiians was perfeftly app^afed, and he was pleaied to fay, 
•* The people of Athens muil be very attentive to the af- 
*' fairs of Greece; far, if any thing happens to me, the 
«* fupreme direftion will devolve upon them," With 
Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of friend-' 
ihip and hofpitality, apd. did him greater honours thaR 
3[noft of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, 
Duris tells us, that after that prince was rifen to fuperidr 
^reatnefs, by the conqueft of parius, and had left out the- 
word chainin, the.<:ommou form of falutation m his ad- 
drefs to others, he ftill retained it in writing to Phocion, 
and to nobody befides, except Antipater. Chares aflerts 
the fame. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he fent 
'fiim a hundred talents. When the money was brought tb 
Athens, Phocion aiktd the perfons employed in thatcom- 
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"Snlffion, '* Why, among all the citizens of Athens, he 
**' ihould be fingled out as the obje^ of fuch bounty ?" 
^** Becaufe,** faid they, ** Alexander looks upon you as the 
*' only honeft and good man." ** Then," faid Phocion, "let 
*' him permit me always to retain that charader, as well as 
*' really to be that man," The convoys then went home with 
•hiui, and when they faw the frugality that reigned there, 
his wife baking bread, himfclf drawing water, and after- 
awards wafhing his own feet, they urged him the more to 
Teceive the prefent. They told him, '* It gave them real 
•** uncafinefs, and was indeed an intolerabk things that thi 
** friend of fo great a prince (hould live in fuch a wrctch- 
'** ed manner." At that inftant, a poor old min hap.Kn- 
ing to pafs by, in a mean garment, Pliocioa aflced the en- 
voys, " Whether they thought worfe of him, than of th:it 
*** man?" As they begged of him not to make fuch a 
comparifon, he rejoined. " Yet that man lives upon Iffs 
:5* than I do, and is contented. Jn one \\crJ, it will Le 
*' to no purpofe for me to hare fo ir.rxh ir;oney, if I do 
•** not ufe it; and if I was to live up to it, I fnould bring 
*' both myfelf, and the king, your matter, under the cenfure 
-*' of the Athenians/' Thus the money was carried back 
■from Athens, and the whole tranfadtion was a good leffon 
^o the Greeks, That the man 'who did not 'want fuch a J'um 
of money » <was. richer than he <who could heflo'w it* / 

Difpleafed at therefufal of his prefent, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, ** That he could not number thofe among his 
••* friends, who would not receive his favours." Yet Pho- 
xion even then would not taki? the money. However, 
he defired the king to fet at lifcerty Echecratides the fo- 
phift, and Athenodorus the Iberian, as alfo Demaratus 
and Sparto, two Rhodians, who were taken up for certain 
crimes, and kept in cuttody at Sardls. Alexander granted 
liis requctt immediately; and afterwards, when he fent 
Craterus into Macedonia, ordered him to give Phocion his 
choice of one of thefe four cities in Afia, Cios, Gergi- 
thos, Mylafla, or El^a, At the fame time he was to alfure 
liim, that the king would be much more difobliged, if he 
Tcfufed this fecond offer. But Phocion was not to be pre- 
Tai led upon, and Alexander died foon after. 

Phocion's houfc is fhewn to this day in the borough of 
Wclita, adorned with fome plates of copper^ but otherwife 
plain and homely* 

Of 
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Of his firft wife we havo no account, except that (he 
was filler to Cbphifodotus the ilatuary. The other was a 
matron, no lefs celebrated among the Athenians Tor her - 
modeily, paidence, and fimplicity of manners, than Pho- 
cion himfelf was for his probity. It happened one day, 
when feme new. tragedians were >to ad before a full audi- 
ence, one of the players, who was to perfonate the queen, 
demanded a fuitabie niaik (and attire), together with a 
large train of attendants, richly drelTed; and, as^ll thefe 
things were not granted him^ he was out of humour, and 
refund to make his appearance. ^ by which means the 
whole buiinefs of the theatre was at a flaiid. But Melan- 
thius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pufhed him 
In, and faid, *' Thou feeR the wife of Phocjon appear in . 
"4)ublic with one niaid-fervant only, and doft thou come 
*' here to Ihew thy pride, and to fpoil our women ?" As 
Melan thius fpoke loud enough to be heard, the audience • 
received what he had faid with a thunder of applaufe. . 
When this fecond wife of Phocion entertained m her- - 
houfcan Ionian lady, one of her friends, the ladyiUewed . 
her her bracelets and necklaces, which had aJl the magniE^ 
cence that gold and jewels co.uid give them. Upon which, , 
the good matron faid, ** Phocion is my ornament, who is , 
*' now called the twentieth time to the copamand of the 
** Athenian armies." 

The fon of Phocion was ambitious of trying; his ikUl in 
the games of the panathnaa *^, and his father permitted 
him to make the trial, on condition that it was in the foot 
races : not that he let any^alue upon the vidory, but he did . 
it that the preparations and previous, exercife mi^ht be„of 
fervice to him ; for the young man was of a diforderly . 
turn, and addidled to drinking. Phocus (that was his 
name) gained the vidlory, and a number.of his acquaints . 
ance defired to celebrate it by entertainments at their 
houfes ; but that favour was granted only to one.. Whea . 
Phocion came to the houfe, he faw every, thin^ .prepare4 
in the moil extravagant mannejf, and, among the re6, that 
wine mingled with fpices was provided (or waihing the 
feet of the guefts. He therefore called his fon to him, and 
faid, ** Phocus, why do you fuffer your friend thus to folly . 
*' the honour of your victory fiy 

• See the Life of '^bf fens. 

f The vidory was vbr;»ined by means of abflemioofncft indlaborxr... 
to which fuch indulgences *r^|,^5^i§|fjcg^^ 
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In order to correal in bis fon entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he, carried him to Lacedaemon, and put him 
among the younjg^ men who were brought up in all the ri- 
^ur of the aiicient difcipline^ This gave the Athenians 
no little o^ence, becaufe it fhewed in what contempt he 
held the manners and cuftoms of his own country. Dema- 
des, one day, faid to him, ** Why do not we, Phocion, per- 
*^ fuade the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 
*• ment ? If you choofe it, I will propofe a decree for it, 
** and fupport it in the beft manner I am able.'* ** Yes 
♦* indeed," faid Phocion. ** It would become you much 
'* with all" thofe perfumes about you, and that pride of 
*' dre{s^ to launch out in praife of Lycurgus and the La^ 
** cedaemonian frugality.'* 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a fupply of (hips, 
and the orators oppofing it, the fenate aflced Phocion his 
opinion. •' I am of opinion," faid he, '-* that youlhould 
** either have the {harpeft fword, or keep upon good terms 
" with thofe who have.'* 

Pytheas the. orator, when he firft began to fpeak in pub- 
lic, \had a torrent of words and the molt confammate ail'uN 
Ance. Upon which, Phocion faid, *' Is it for thee to prate 
** fo, who art but a novice amongil us ?" 

When Harpalus had traitorouify carried oiF Alexander's 
treafures from Babylon, and came with them from Aiia 
to Attica,, fk number of the mercenary orators flocked td 
him, in hopes of fliaring in the fpoil. He gave thefe fome 
fmall tafte of his wealth, but to Phocion he fent no lefs^ 
than feven hundred talents ; afluring him at the fame time, 
that he mighfcommand his whole fortune, if he would 
" take him into his protedion. But his mefTengers found a 
difagreeable reception : Phocion told them, that ** Har- 
*' palus (hould repent it, if he continued thus to corrupt 
*• the city," And the traitor, dejeded at his diiappoint- 
ment, flopped his hand. A few days after a general af- 
fembly being held oix this affair, he found that the men who 
had taken his money, in order to exculpate themfelves, 
accnfed him to the people; while Phocion, who would ac- 
cept of nothing, was inclined to ferve him, as far as might 
he confiftent with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, 
paid his court to him agaio, and took every meihod to 
iHiake his integrity, but he found the fortrefs on all fides 
impregnable. Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Pho- 
dofl*5 fon-inJaw,. and his fuccefs with him gave juft cauf^ 
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of offence; for all the world faw. how intimate ke^ was 
Avith him, and.that all his bufinefs went through his handa: 
Upon the death of his miftfefs Py thionice, who had brought 
him a daughter, he even employed Charicles to get a fu- 
perb monument built for her, and for that purpqfe furnifh- 
el him with vaft fums. This commiiRon, diihonourable 
•enough in itfelf, became more fo by the manner in which 
•he acquitted himfelf of it. For the monument is Hill to be 
feen at Hermos, on the road between Athens and Eleufis ; 
and there appears nothing in it anfwcrable to the charge of 
thirty talents, which was the account that Charicles brought 
ia *. After- the death of Harpalus, Charicles and PhQciom . 
t.iok his daughter under their guardianlhip, ^nd educated 
J h r with great care. At laft, Charicles was called to ac* 
' .c )unt by the publicibr the money he had received of Har- 
p .las; and he defired Phocionto fupport him with his in- 
-tvrell, and to appear with him in the court. But Phocion . 
^.ifwered, •* l.made you my .fon-in-law only for juft and . 
** honourable purpofes.*' 

The firft perfon that brought the news of -Alexander'^ ^ 
•djs ith, was Afclepiades the Ion of Hipparchus, Demades 
4jj ired the people to give no credit to it; " For/' faid he, 
*• if Alexander were dead, the whole world would fmell 
**<^ the carcafe/' And PhOcion feeing the Athenians elated, , 
and inclined to raife new commotions, endeavoured to keep . 
them quiet. Many of the orators, however afcended the 
Tdftrum, and allured the, people, that the tidings of 
A'clepiades were true: •' Well then," faid Phocion, /' if 
*' Alexander is dead. to-day, he will be fo to morrow and 
*' the day following; fo that we may delibterate on that 
-•' event at our leifure, and take our mearures with fafety.'* ' 
When Leofthenes, by his intrigue^*, had involved Athens . 
in the Lamian war, and faw how much Phocion was dif- 
•pleafed at it, he a&ed him' in a fco^ng manner, *' What 
••• good he had done iiis CQuutry, during the jnany years 

" that . 

• Yet Paufaoias .fay«, H was one ofrthc -campkl^ft^nd moft curioas 
performances of all the ancient works, in Greece. According to lum^ 
it ftood on tha other fide of the river Cfephifus. 

f In the original it is the Grecian war; and it might, indccd,^be fd 
called, becaofe it was carried on by the Grecian confederates againA , 
«the Macedonians. Eut it was commonly called the Lamian war, from 
«Aotipater'£ being defeated, and fhut up in Lamia. The Boeotians were 
the only nation which did jiot Jcin the Cxecianie^uet X)iQJ>oju Si£« . . 
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^ that he was general?" " And doftthou think it nothing, 
" then,'* faid Phocion, ** for the Athenians to be buried in 
** the fepulchres of their anceftors!" As Leoilhenes con- 
tinued to harangue the people in the moil arrogant and 
pompous manner, Phocion faid, '* Young man, your 
•" fpeeches are lik^ cyprefs trees, large and lofty, but 
*^ without fruit.** Hyperides rofe up and faid, ** Teil us 
*• then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians to 
*' go to war?" Phocion anfwered, " I do not think it 
** advifeable, till the young men keep within the bounds 
*' of order and propriety, the rich become liberal in their 
** contributions, and the orators forbear robbing the 
'• public." 

■ Mofl people admired the forces raifed by Leoflhcnes; 
and when they alkcd Phocion his opinion of them, he 
faid, '* I like them very well for a Ihort race*, but I dread 
*' the confequence of a long one. The fupplies, the fliips, 
'" the foldiers, are all very good ;, but they are the laft we 
** can produce." The event juftified his obfervation. 
Leofthenes at firft gained great reputation by his achieve- 
ments ; for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched battle, 
and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occafion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, fpcnt their time 
in mutual entertainments, and in facrifices to the gods. 
Many of them thought, too, they had a fine opportunity 
to play upon Phocion, and afked him, " Whether he 
" fhould not have wifhed to have done fuch great things ?" 
<* Certainly I fhould," faid Phocion; " but dill I fhouJd 
** advifc not to have attempted them." And when letters 
and mefTengers from the army came one after another, 
with an account of farther fuocefs, he faid, •* When we 
•* (hall have done conquering?" 

Leofthenes died foon after ; and the party which was 
/or continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was eled- 
ed general, he would be for putting an end to it, inftrufted 
a man that was little known, to make a motion in the 
affembly, importing, '* That, as an old friend and fchool- 
•* fellow of Phocion, he defired the peoplc.io fpare him, 
*' and preferve him for the moft preffing occanons, be- 

** caufe 

• Or rather, " I tWnk they may run very well from the ftarilng 
•* poft to the extremity of the couffe t but I know not how they wi8 
«« hold it back again." The Greeks had two forts of races j tht fiadi* 
WOT, in which th^ ran only right out to the goal j and the Mhuh io 
wrbich they ran right out, and then back again* , , ^ ... ,,^ 
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•* caufe there was not another man in their dominions ta 
" be compared to him." At the fame time he was to re- 
commend Antiphilus for the command. The Athenians 
embracing the propofal, Phocion ilood up and told them, 
** He never was that man's fchool-fellow, nor had he any 
•' acquaintance with him, but from this moment:** faid he, 
turning to him, ** 1 fhall number thee amongft my beft 
•* friends, fince thou hafl advifed what is moft agreeable 
** to me." 

The Athenians were ftrongly inclined to profecute the 
war with the Boeotians, and Phocion at firft as ftrongly 
oppofed it. His friends reprefented to him, that this vio^ 
lent;oppofition of his would provoke them to put him to 
death, " They may doit, if they pleafe," faid he: '* It 
'* will be unjuftly, if I advife them for the beft; but jaftly» 
'* ifllhould prevaricate." However, when he fa w that 
they were not to be perfuiided, and that they continued to 
befiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald to make 
proclamation, ** That all the Athenians, who were not 
♦* more than fixty years above the age of puberty, ftiould. 
** take five days provifions, and follow him immediately- 
*« from the afiembly to the field." 

This raifed a great tumult, and the old men began to 
exclaim againft the order, and to walk off. Upon which, 
Phocion faid, '* Does this diflurb you, when I, who am 
*' fourfcore years old, (hall be at the head of you ?" That 
ihort remonftrance had its efr'ed ; it made them quiet and, 
tradable. When Micon marched a coniiderable corps of 
Macedonians and mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged 
the fea-coaft and the adjacent country, Phocion advanced 
againft him with a body of Athenians. On this occafioa. 
a number of them were very impertinent in pretending to 
dilate or advife him how to proceed. One counfelled 
him to fecure fuch an eminence, another to fend his cavalry 
to fuch a poft, and a third pointed out a place for a camp. 
'* Heavens!" faid Phocion, " hpw many generals we 
'* have, and how few foldiers I" 

When 

•Ttfff ^Xf^ lifittorroc truv eif* Jftj?- has. commonly- been under- 
Iftood to mcwi from fwrtetn to Jixty j but it appears from the fotlowins 
paflage* that it (hould be under Aood as we have rendered it. *0 yot^ 

iip^iy dif loi v«ra ta/v pof^^v* 

Til, Afitkm 1B4* Bryan. tol.iU^ p. 59^^^ 
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When he had drawn up his army, one of the infantry 
advanced before the ranks ; but when he faw an enemy 
flepping out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he 
drew back to liis pofl. Whereupon Phocion faid, " Young 
*' man, are not you aftiamcd to defert your ftation twice 
" in one day ; that in which I had placed you, and that 
*' in which you had placed yourfelf ?'* Then he immedi- 
ately attacked the enemy, routed them, and killed great 
numbers, among whom was their general Micion. The 
confederate army of the Greeks in Thellaly likewife de- 
feated Antipater in a great battle *, though Leonatus aud 
the Macedonians from Aiia had joined him. In this adlioti 
Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon the ThelTa- 
lian horfe : Leonatus was among the ilain. 

Soon after this, Craterus pafTed over from Aiia with a 
numerous army, and another battle was fought,^ in 
which the Greeks were worfted. The lofs, indeed, was 
not great ; and it was principally owing to the difobe- 
dience of the foHxers, who had young officers that did not 
exert a proper authority. But this, joined to the pra£bicc 
of Antipater upon the cities, made the Greeks defert the 
league, and fhamefully betray the liberty of their country. 
As Antipater marched diredUy towards Athens, Demoft- 
henes and Hyperides fled out of the city. As for Demades, 
he had not been able, in any degree, to anfwer the fines 
that had been laid upon him ; for he had been amerced 
feven times for propofmg edids contrary to law. He had 
alfo been declared infamous, and incapable of fpeaking ia 
the a/Tembly. But now finding himfelf at full liberty, he 
moved for an order that ambaflfadors ihould be feut ta 
Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. The people, 
alarmed at their prefent fituation, called for Phocion, de- 
claring that he was the Only man they could truft. Upoa 
which he faid, *' If you had followed the counfel I gave 
•' you, we Ihould not have had now to deliberate on fuch, 

" an 

• There h a mod egregious error here in the former EnglKh verficn. 
The tranflatormakes Phocion fight the Greeks, his own confederates ia. 
Theifaly. To h *E?^yi¥tM» u ©irraAta ffxriVfAOr, a-Vfjt.[jn^o»iro^ 
Amvar^u Atovvara, xeu rvt f| A^tfiK Moikt^ovuv, tykxcH ^aj(o.fjavow 
This he renders, J^fterwardt bt dtfeated tbi Grecian artty that lay in Tbif* 
Jaly^ wberein Leonnatus bad joined b'mjelf t»itb u^rtt'tpater artd the MacedO'^ 
mans tbat mw/y came out ofAjia, Thus Pbockn is miAaken for the no- 
minative ca(b to mK»p wheroas JSMf !*<?(•# rrfosrtvjxtf is plainly tho 
nomliutite. 
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^' an affair." Thus the decree pafl'ed, and Phocio'n was 
■defpatched to Antipater, who then lay with his army in 
Cadmea*, and was preparing ta enter Atticat 

His firft requifition was, that Antipater would finifh the 
treaty before he Jeft the camp in which he then lay. Cf a- 
f^rus faid, it was an unreafonable demand ; that they 
fhould remain there to be troublefome to their friends and 
allies, when they might fubfiftat the expence of their ene- 
mies. But Antipater took him by the hand, and faid, '* Let 
*^ us indulge Phocion fofar." As to the conditions, he in- 
Med tjiat the Athenians fhould leave them to him, as he 
had done at Lamia to their general Leofthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the Athe- 
nians, which they agreed to out of necefiity ; and then 
returned to Thebes, with other ambafladors ; the princi- 
pal of whom was Xenocrates the philofopher. For the 
virtue and reputation of the latter were fo great and illtjf- 
trious, that the Athenians thought there could be nothing* 
in human nature fo infolent, favage, and ferocious, as not 
to feel fome imprclTiojis of refpe^l and reverence at the light* 
of him. it happened, however, other wife with Antipater, 
through his extreme brutality and antipathy to virtue ; for 
-he embraced the reft with great cordiality, but would not 
even fpeak to Xenocrates ; which gave him otcafion to fay, 
*' Antipater does well in being afhamcd before me, and me^ 
*' only, of his injurious defigns againft Athens." 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to fpeak, bat Anti- 
pater, in great anger, interrupted him, and would not fuffer 
him to proceed*. To Phocion's difcourfe, however, he 
^ave attention ; and anfwered, that he fhould grant the- 
Athenians peace, and confider thera as his friends, on the 

following^ 

• Dacrer, without any ne£e(Tity« fuppoies that Plutarch ufes th« 
word Cadmea for Boeotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, capable oi 
being uudcrrtood fo j but il is plain from what follows, that Antipater 
then lay at Thebes, and probably in the Cadmea or citadel. 

f Yer he had behaved to him with great kindnefs, when.hc was fent 
to ranfom t'te prifoners. Antipater, on that occafion, took the fi'ft 
opportunity to invite him to fupper ; and Xenocrate§ anfwered in thofe 
vcrfcs of Homer, which UlylFes addrtfled to Circc, who preffed him 19 
j>artake of the delicacies (he had provided- 
Ill fits h me, wju)fe friends are fqnk to beafts, 
To qiuffthy bowli, and riot in thy feafts. 
M? wouldft thou pleafe f For them thy cares cntploy ; 
And tbem to me reftore, and me to joy. 

Antipater was fo charmed with the happy application of ihcfe Teifc«» 
that he relcafed all the prifoncrs. . ,^,01^- 
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following conditions : " In the firil place," faid he, " they 
•* muft deliver up to me Demofthenes and Hyperides. In 
** the next place, they muft put their government on the 
** ancient footing, when none but the rich were advancetl 
*'. to the great offices of ftate. A third article is, that they 
•* muft receive a garrifon into Munychia : And a fourth, 
^* that they muft pay tlie expences of the war." All the 
aew deputies, except Xenocrates, thoHght themfelves 
happy in thefe conditions. That philofopher faid, " Anti- 
" pater deals favourably with us, if he confiders us a» 
" Saves ; but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen." 
Phocion begged for a remiflion of the article of the gar- 
xifon ; and Antipater is faid to have anfwered, " Phocion, 
** we will grant thee every thing, except what would be 
*' the ruin of both us and thee," Others fay, that Anti- 
pater aiked Phocion, " Whether, if he excufed the Athe- 
*' nians as to the garrifon, he would undertake for their 
** obferving the other articles, and raifing no new commo- 
'* tions ?" As Phocion hefitated at this queftion, Callime- 
don, furnamed Carabus, a violent man, and an enemy to 
popular government, ftarted up and faid, ** Antipater, 
*' why do you fuffer this man to amufe you? If he Ihould 
*' give you his word, would you depend upon it, and not 
^' abide by your firft refolutions ? 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedo- 
nian garrifon, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man 
of great moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that 
precaution appeared to be didated by a wanton vanity; 
rather an abufe of power to the purpofes of infolence, than 
-a meafure neceflkry for the conqueror's affairs *. It was 
more feverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the time 
the garrifon entered; which was the twentieth of the 
roonth September f, when they were celebrating the great 
myftcries, and the very day that they carried the god 
Baccl^us in proceffion from the city to Eleufis. The difturb- 
ances they faw in the ceremonies gave many of the people 
occalion to refledl on the difference of the divine difpenfa- 
tions with refpedl to Athens in the prefent and in ancient 

times. 

* Our author in this place items to be oot in his polit'cs, though in 
general a very able and refined politician.' For what but a garrifon 
could havfc fupportcd an oligarchy anriong a nation fo much in love with 
popular govemtnent, oT have retrained them from taking op arms tbe 
'iirft opportunity ? r^/^oir- 

t Boedromion. ■ °^^'^'^^^ by ^OOglL 
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times. " Formerly," (kid they, *S myftic vifions were fccn^ 
*' and voices heard, to the great happinefs of the rc- 
" public, and the terror and a^^onifhment of our enemies. 
"*' But now, during the fame ceremonies, the gods look 
** without concern upon the fevereft misfortunes that can 
'' happen to Greece, and fuffer the holieft, and what was 
" once xhe mofl agreeable time in the year, to be pro- 
^' faned, and rendered the date of our greateft cala- 
<* mities." 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dodona, which warned them to iiecure the promon- 
tories of Diana againfl Grangers *. And about this time. 
Upon 'wafhing the facred fillets with which they bind the 
myftic beds, inilead of the lively purple they ufed to have, 
they changed to a faint dead colour. What added to the 
wonder was, that all the linen belonging to private perfbns, 
which was wafhed in the fame water, retained its former 
luftre. And as a prieft was wafhing a pig in that part of 
the port called Cantbarus f , a large fifh feized the hinder 
parts, and devoured them as far as the belly; by which the 
gods plainly announced^ that they would lofe the lower 
parts of the city next the fea, and keep the upper. 

The garrifon conmianded by Menyllus, did no fort of 
injury to the citizens. But the number excluded, by ano- 
ther article of the treaty, on account of their poverty, 
from a Aiare in the government, was upwards of twelve 
thoufand. Such of thefe as appeared in Athens, appeared 
to be in a ftate of mifery and difgrace ; and fuch as mi- 
' grated to a city and lands in Thrace, affigned them by 
Antipater, looked upon themfelves as no better than a 
conquered people tranfported into a foreign country. 

The death of Demoflhenes in Calauna, and that of 
Hyperides at Cleonae, of which we have given an account 
in another place, made the Athenians remember Alexander 
and Philip with a regret which feemcd almoft infpired by 

affedtion. 

• Spppffcd to be poetically fo called, becaufe mountainous places 
•nd forcfts were facred to tliat goddefs. At Icaft, we know of no pro- 
montories in Attica that went under that name. 

f lo the text it is iv xet^ccfu >afj(,M»t, in a clean part of the barhourm But 
we chccfe to receive the correftion which Florent. Chriftian has given 
tjs in his Jiotfs upon Arlftophanes's comedy called Feact, There were 
three havens in the Piraeus, the principal of which was called Cantb*^ 
fBU The pafTagc in Arii)ophanes is this.— • 
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«tffe6lion *. The cafe was the fame with them now, as it 
was with the countryman afterwards upon the death of 
'Antigonus. Thofe who killed that prince, and reigned 
in his ftead, were fo oppreffive and tyrannical, that a 
Phrygian peafant, who was digging the ground, being 
afked what he was fecking, faid, withafigh, *'Iamfeek- 
♦* ing for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians exprefTed 
equal c6nc€U"n, now, when they remembered the great and 
generous turn of mind in thofe kings, and how eaiily their 
anger was appeafed : whereas Antipater, who endeavoured 
to coni^eal his power under the mafk of a private man, a • 
mean hi^bit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous 
to thofe under his command ; and, in fad, an oppreilor and 
a tyrant. Yet, at the requeft of Phocion, he recalled 
many perfons from exile ; and to fuch as he did not choofe 
to reftore to their own country, granted a copimodioug 
iituation; for, inJftead of being forced to refide, like other 
exiles, beyond the Ceraunian mountains, and the pro- 
montory of Tarnarus, he fufFered them to remain in 
. Greece, and fettle in Peloponnefus. Of this number was 
Agnonides the informer. 

In fome other inftances he governed with equity. He 
directed the police of Athens in a juft and candid manner; 
railing the modeft and the good to the principal employ- 
ments; and excluding the uneafy and the feditious from all 
offices ; fo that having tio opportunity to excite troubles, 
the fpirit of fadion died away ; and he taught them by 
little and little to love the country, and apply themfelves 
to agriculture. Ob/erving one day that Xenocrates paid 
a tax as a ftranger, he offered to make him a prefent of 
his freedom ; but he refufed it, and afligned this reafon— 
** I will never be a member of that government, to pre- 
" vent the eftablilhment of which I aded in a public 
** charader." 

/ Menyllus was pleafed to offer Phocion a conliderabic 
fum of money. But he faid, '5 Neither is Menyllus a 
** greater man than Alexander ; nor have I greater reafon 
«* to receive a prefent now, than I had then." The go- 
vernor preffed him to take it at leaft for his fon Phocus ; 
but he aniwered, ** If Phocus becomes fober, his father's 

•' eftate 

• The cruel dlfpofiticn of Antipater, who had infixed upon De- 
trofthenes and Hyperidcs being ^iven up to hi* revenge, nnade rtie 
condud of Pliiljp and Alexander comparatively gpiiWly^tjOOt^ie 
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** eftate will be fuificient for him ; and if he continnc* 
*' diiToIute, nothing will be ib.*' He gave Antipater a 
more fevere anfwer, when he wanted liim to do fomething 
inconfiiient with his probity. Antipater/* faid he, ** can- 
** not have me both for a friend and a flatterer." And 
Antipater himfelf ufed to fay, *• I have two friends in 
*^ Athens, i'hocion and Demades ; it is jmpoffible either 
*' to perfuade the one to any thing, or to fatisfy the other." 
Indeed, Phocion, had his poverty to fhew as a proof of 
his virtue ; for, though be lo often commanded the Athe- 
nian armies, and was honoured with the friendlhip of fo 
many kings, he grew old in indigence ; whereas Dexnadcs 
paraded with his wealth even in inllances that were con^ 
trary to law ; for there was a law at Athens, that no fo- 
reigner (hould appear in the chorufles upon the ftage, under 
the penalty of a thoufand drachmas yXo be paid by the per- 
fon who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, in his 
exhibition, produced none but foreigners ; and he paid 
the thoufand drachnas fine for each, though their number 
was a hundred. And when his fon Demea was married, 
he faid, ** When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
** hour hardly knew it ; but kings and princes contribute 
*' to the expence of your nuptials." 

The Athenians were continually-importuning Phocion 
to perfuade Antipater to withdraw the garrifon ; but 
whether it was that he defpaired of fuccefs, or rather be- ' 
caufe he perceived that the people were more fober and 
fubmiffive to government, under fear of that rod, he al- 
ways declined the commiflipn. The only thing that he 
alked and obtained of Antipater was, that the money 
which the Athenians Mere to pay for the charges of the 
war, fhould not be infilled on immediately, but a longer 
term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion would 
not meddle with the aftair of the garrifon, applied to De- 
mades, who readily undertook it. In confcquence of this, 
he and his fon took a journey to Macedonia. It fhould 
fecm, his evil genius led him thither ; for he arrived juft 
at the time when Antipater was in his laft illnefs ; and 
when Cafiandcr, uo.v abfolute mailer of every thing, had 
intercepted a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in 
AfiLa,inviting him to come over and feize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, " which," he faid, '^ hung only upon an old rotten 
*f llalk ;" fo he contemptuoufly called Antipater. Caf- 
fandcr no fooner faw him, than he ordered him to be ar- " 
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^c'^ti; and firft he killed his fon before his eyes, and fo 
Hear, that the blood fpouted upon him, and filled his bo- 
f:}m ; then, after having reproached him with his ingrati- 
tude and perfidioufnefs, he flew him likewife. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Po- 
iyperchon general, and given Caflander the command of a 
thoufand men. But CafTander, far from being fatisfied 
with fuch an appointment, haftened to feize the fupreme 
power, and immediately fent Nicanor to take the -com- 
mand of the garrifon from Menyllus, and to fecure-Mu- 
oychia before the news o£ his father's death got abroad. 
This fcheme was carried into execution; and, a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of An- 
tipater^ accufed Phocion of being privy to that event, 
and concealing it out of friendlhip to N4canor. Phocion, 
however, gave himfelf no pain about it; on the contrary, 
he converfed familiary with Nicanor ; and, by his affidui- 
■tics, not only rendered him kind and obliging te ths 
Athenians, but infpired him with an ambition to dilUn- 
guiih himfelf by exhibiting games and (hews to the people. 
• Mean time Polyperchon-, to whom the care of the 
king's perfon was committed *, in order to countermine 
Caifander, wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, 
*.* That the king reftored them their ancient form of go- 
** vernment ;" according to which, all the people had a 
right to public employments. This was a fnare h^ laid 
for Phocion. For, being defirous of making himfelf 
Hiafter of Athens (as foon appeared from his adions), he 
.was fenfible that he could not tffc&, any thing while 
"Phocion was in the way. He faw, too, that his expulfion 
would be no difficult taik, when all who had been excluded 
from^ Iharein the adminiHration were reftored; and the 
orators and public informers were once more mafters of 
^he" tribunals. 

As thQfa letters raifcd great commotions among the 
people, Nicsnor was defired to fpeak f to them on that 
iubjecl in the Pir«eus; and, for that purpofe entered their 
affembly, trufting his perfon with Phocion. Dercyllus, 
who commanded for tlie king in the adjacent country, 

^ ■ laid 

♦ The foti of Alexander, ivho was yet very young. 

f Nicanor>knrw that Po!yperchon*6 propofal to reftorc the demo- 
cracy was merely « fnare, and he wanted to make the Athenians fen- 
fibeofit. 
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laid a fcheme to (eize him; bat Nicanor gettiag timdf 
informatlQn of his defign, guarded againtt it, and foon 
ihewed that he would wreak his vengeance on the city. 
Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when he had 
him in his hands ; but he anfwered^ '^ He could confide 
*' in Nicanor's promifes, and faw no reafon to fufpeft 
** him of anjr ill defign. However," faid he, " be the 
*' iiTue what it may, I had rather be found fuffering than 
** doing what is tinjuft." 

This anfwer of his, if we examine It with refped to 
himfelf only, will appear to be entirely the refult of fortU 
tude and honour; but, when we coniider that he hazarded 
the fafety of his country, and, what is more, that he was 
general and firft magiftrate, I know not whether he did 
not violate a ftronger and more refpedable obligation. 
It is in vain to allege that Phocion was afraid of involving 
Athens in a war ; and for that reafon would not (eize the 
perfon of Nicanor; and that he only urged the obligations 
of juftice and good faith, that Nicanor, by a grateful 
fenfe of fuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon to be 
quiet, and think of no injurious attempt againft the Athe^ 
nians. For the truth is, he had fuch confidence in Nica- 
nor, that when he had accounts brought him from feveral 
hands of his defigns upon the Pira^s, of his ordering a 
bodv of mercenaries to Salamis ; and of his bribing fomc 
of the inhabitants of the Piraeus, he would give no credit 
to any of thefe things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the 
borough of Lampra, got an edi£V made, that all the Athe- 
nians inbuld take up arms, and obey the orders of Pho- 
cion, he took no care to a£t in purfuance of it, till Nicanor 
iiad brought his troops out of Munychia, and carried ids 
trenches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion would Jiave 
led the Athenians againft him ; but, by this tim^, they 
were become mutinous, and looked upon him ^th con- 
4empt. ^ 

At that jun6hire arrived Alexander, the (on of Poly-, 
perchon, with an army, under pretence of ailifling tbt 
city againft Nicanor; but, in reality, t^ avail himlelftjf 
. its fatal divifions, and to feize it, if poffible, for hiiJ^.^elf. 
For tJie exiles who entered the tov^'with hii^i^ the fo- 
reigners, and fuch^ citizens as ha4^ been ftign>:>*tized as 
infamous, with other mean peoplfr, reforted to hipi, and ■ 
all together made up a ftrange diforderly tiifembly, by 
whofe fuiFrages the command was takcai from Phocion, 
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and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander beea 
feen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor> and 
by repeated interviews, given the Athenians caufe of fuf- 
picion, the city could not have efcaped the danger it was 
in. Immediately the orator Agnonides fingled ont Pho- 
cion, and accufeci him of treafon; which fo much alarmed 
Callimedon and Pericles *, that they fled out of the city. 
Phocion, with fuch of his friends as did not forfake him, 
repaired to Polyperchon. Solon of Platxa, and Dinarchos 
of Corinth, who pafled for the friends and confidents of 
Polyperchon, out of regard to Phocion, delired to be of 
the party. But Dinarchus falling ill by the way, they 
were obliged to ftop many days at Elatea. In the meaa 
time, Archeflratus propofed a decree, and Agnonides got 
it pafled, that deputies Ihould be fent to Polyperchon, with 
an accuiation againft Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the fame 
time, as he was upon his march with the king f, near 
Pharuges, a town of Phocis, fituated at the foot of Mount 
Acroriam, now called Galate. There Polyperchan placed 
the king under a golden canopy, and his triends on each 
iide of him ; and, before he proceeded to any other bu- 
iinefs, gave orders that Dinarchus (hould be put to the 
torture, and afterwards deipatched. This done, he gave 
the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the place \^ith 
noife and tumult, interrupting each other with . mutual 
accufations to the council, Agonides preiled forwards and 
faid, " Put us all in one cage, and fend us back to Athens, 
*' to give account of our condud there." The king^ 
laughed at the propofal ; bt^t the Macedonians who at- 
tended on that 6ccafion, and the ftrangers who were drawn 
thither by curiolity, were deiirous of hearing the caufe ; 
and therefore made figns to the deputies to argue the mat- 
ter there. ^ However, it was far from being condudled 
with impartiality. Polyperchon often interrupted Pho- 
cion, who at lafl was fo provoked, that Jie ilruclc his ftaif 
upon the ground, and would fpeak no more. Hegeroon 

P z faid, 

• PaicUs here looks like an erroneous rtt^dlng. Afterwards we find 
not PericUs^ but CbaricleSi mentioned aloo; with CalMmedon. Cha« 
rides was Phoclon's Ton- in-law. 

f This was Aridsus the natural Ton of Philip. After foroe of 
Alexander's generals had raifed him to the throne for their own pur* 
•pofes, he tock the name of Philip, and reigned fix years and a few 
months. 
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* faid, Polyperchon himfelf could bear witnefs to his affcc- 

: donate regard for the people; and that general anfwered, 

** Do yo\i come here to flander me before the king ?" 

Upon this the king ftarted up, and was going to run iie- 

femon through with his fpear ; but Polyperchon prevented 
im ; and the council broke up immediately. 
The guards then furrounded Phocion and his party, ex- 
cept a few, who, being at fome diftance, muffled them- 
felues up, aiid fled. Clitus carried the prifoners to Athens, 
under colour of having them tried there, but, in reality, 
only to have them put to death, as perfons already con- 
demned. The manner of conducling the thing, made it 
a more melancholy fcene. The prifoners were carried iu 
carts through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus 
Ihut them: up till the . 4rchons had aflembled the people. 
From this afiembly, neither flaves nor foreigners, nor 
perfons Eigmatizcd as infamoiis, were excluded ; the tri- 
bunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the kkig'f 
letter was read ; the purport pf which was, " That he had 
•* found the prifoners guilty of treafon ; but that he left 
•• it to the Athenians, as freemen, who were to be go- 
*' rerncd by their own laws, to pafs fentencc upon 
" them." 

At the fame time Clitus prefented them to the people. 
The beft of. the citizens, when they faw Phocion, appeared 
greatly, 4sje6ted, and covering their faces with their 
mantles, began tp vveep. One, however, had the courage to 
fay, *« Since the king leaves the determination of fo im- 
*' portajit a matter to the people, it would be proper to 
" command all flaves an4 ft rangers to depart.". But the 
populace, inilead of agreeing to that motion, cried out, 
•' It would be much more proper to ftone all the favourers 
** of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people." After 
which, no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It wa^ with much difiiculty that he obtained 
permiflion tofpeak. At laft, filence being njade, he faid, 
*' Do you defign to take away my life, justly or unjuftly ?" 
Some of them anfwering, ** Juftly ;" he faid, '* How can 
" you know whether it will be juftly, if you do not hear me 
*' firft?" As he did not find Them inclinable in the leaft 
to hear him, he advanced fonje paces forward, apd faid, 
'* Citizens of Athens, I acjcnowledge I have done yoa 
•• injuftice; and for my faults in the adminiftration, ad- 

*' judge 
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''judge myfelf guilty of death * ; but why will you put - 
'^ theie men to death, who have never injured you?" The 
px>pulace made anfwer, " Becaufe they are friendsto you." , 
tjpon which he drew back, and refigned himfclf quietly 
to his fate. 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared ; ac- 
cording t^ which, the people were to declare by their fuf- " 
f rages whether the prifoners appeared to be guilty or not; .. 
and if they appeared fo, they were to fufFer death. When 
the decree was read, fomc called for an additional claufe 
for putting Phocion to the torture before execution ; and • 
infifted, that the rack and its managers fhould be fent for 
immediately. But Agnonides, obferving that Clitus was » 
difpleafed at that propbfal, and looking upon it himfclf 
as a barbarous and deteftable thingi faid, ** When we take • 
*' that villain Callimedon, let us put him to th^ torture j 
" but, indeed, my fellow-citizens, I cannot confent that - 
*' Phocion fhould have fuch hard meafuare/' Upon this, 
on^ of the better-difpofed Athenians cried out, /' Thou 
*• art certainly right ; for if we torture Phocion, what 
*' muft we do to thee ?" There was, ho\ycver, hardly- q;?ic 
negative when the fentence of death was prppofed : all the 
people gave their voices Handing; and fomc of them evejx 
crowned themfelves with flowers, as if it had been a mat- 
tjSr of feftivity, With Phocion, there were Nicocles,. 
Thudippus, Hegemoii, and Pythocles.- As for Demetrius 
the Phalcrean, Callimedon, Charicles, and fome others, 
who were abfent, the fame fentence was palled upon - 
them. 

After the afiembly was difmifled, the convids were' 
£ent to prifon. The embraces of their friends and rela- 
tions melted them into tears j and they all went on be- 
wailing their fate, except Phocion. His countenance was 
the fame as when the people fent him out to command 
their armies ; and the beholders could not but admire 
his invincible lirmnefs and magnanimity. Some of his 
enemies, indeed, reviled him as he went along ; and one 
of them even fpit in his face : upon which, he turned 
to the magillrates, and faid, " Will no body correal this 
fellow's rudenefs?" Thudippus, when he faw the execu- 
P 3 • tioner 

* It was tlfe cuftom for the perfun accnfed to lay fome penalty on 
iiJmfelf. * Piiocion choofes the hi<ben, thinking it might be a means 
to r.concilc the Athenians to his friends j bu; it had not that effect. 
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tk)ner pounding the hemloc, began to lament what hard 
fortune it was for him to fuffer unjaftly tn Phocion's ac- 
<«6unt. " What, then !" faid the venerable fage, '* doft 
" thou not think it an honour to die with Phocion ?" 
One of his friends aiking him, whether he had any com- 
xmwds to his fon ; " Yes," faid he, *' by all means, tell him 
♦• from me, to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
'« Athenians." And when Nicocles, the moft faithful of 
his friends, begged that he would let him drink the poifoa 
before him ; *• This," faid he, " Niocles, is a hard re- 
*• queft ; and the thing muA give me great uneaiinefs ; 
" but fince I have obliged yon in every inftance through 
*' life, 1 will do the fame in this," 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not 
fufficient ; and the executioner refafed to prepare more, . 
except he had twelve tlrachmas paid him, which was the 
price of a full draught. As this occafioned a troublefomc 
delay, Phocion called one of his friends, and faid, " Since' 
" one cannot die on itee coll at Athens, give the man his 
** money." This execution was on the nineteenth day of 
jifril *, when there was a procefHon of horfemen in ho- 
nfour of Jupiter. As the cavalcade paiied by, fomc toolc 
off their chaplets from their heads; others fhed tears as 
they looked at the prifon doors : all who had not hearts 
entirely favage, or were not corrupted by rage and envy, 
looked upon it as a moft impious thing, not to have re- 
prieved them at leaft for that day, and & to have kept the 
city unpolluted on the feilival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if fomething had 
been wanting to their triumph, got an order that his body 
Ihould not be fuffered to remain within the bounds of At- 
tica ; nor that any Athenian ihould furniih fire for the fu- 
neral pile. Therefore^ no friend durft touch it ; but one 
Conopion, who lived by fuch fervices, for a fum of money, 
carried the corps out of the territories of Eleufis, and got 
fire for the burning of it in thofe of Megara'. A woman 
of Megara, who happened to affift at the ceremony with her 
nfiaid-^rvants, railed a cenotaph upon the fpot, and per- 
formed the cuftomary libations. The bones ihe gathered 
up carefully into her lap, carried them by night to her 
own houfe, and interred them under the hearth. At the 
fame time ihe thus addreffed (he domeftic gods, •* Ve 

^< guardians 

♦ Miuvjcbicn, 
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** guardians of this pkce, to you I commit the remains 
•' of this good man. Do you reftore them to the fepulchre 
** of his anceftors, when the Athenians fhall once more 
•^ liften to the didlates of wifdom*** 

The tiane was not long before the fituation of their af-- ^ 
feirs taught them, how vigilant a magiftrate, and how ex- 
cellent a guardian of the virtues of juilice and fobriety, 
they had loft. The people ercfted his llatue in brafs, and 
buried his remains at the public expence. Agnonides, his • 
principal accufer, they put to death, in conlequence of a 
decree for that purpofe. Epicurus and Demophilus, the 
©ther two, fled from Athens ; but afterwards fell into the 
hands of Phocion's fon, who puniflied them as they de- 
fer ved* This fon of his was, in other refpefls, a worthlefs 
man. He was in love with a girl, who was in a ftate of 
iervitude, and belonged to a trader in fuch matters ; and 
happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheift main- 
tain this argument in the Lyceum, *' That if it is na-- 
" ihame to ranfom a friend, it is no ihame to redeem a 
" miftrefs ;'* the difcourfe was fo flattering to his paflion^ 
that he went immediately and relcafed his female friend* • 

The proceedings againft^ Phocion put the Greeks in ^ 
mind of thofc againft Soctatcs. The treatment of both 
was equally unjult, and the calamities thence entailed upon-* 
Athens were.perfedly fiwikr f * . 



CATO THE YOUNGER,^^^ 8t 

HE family of Cat© had its firft luftrc and difUnftion^ 
from his great grandfather, Cato the Cenfor t> a man • 
whofe virtue, as we have obferved.in his Life, ranked him 
with perfons of the greateft reputation and authority in 
Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom we are now fpeak- 
ing^ was left an orphan, together with his brother Caepio, . 
P 4_* and ^ 

*'It appears from the ancient comedy, that' it was no uncommon 
thing for the young men of Athens to take their miftrclTes out of fuch ' 
<hop8}4ind, after they had relcafed them from Tervicude} to marry, 
them. 

f Socrates was put to death cighty-»two years before. 

% Cato the Cenfor, at a very late ^riod in life, married Sal6nU, 
daught«rof his own fteward. There was a family, however, from 
that fecond matchi which flQuriihed when that which came frcm »he 
jdrfi was extind. . 
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and his fifter Porcia. He had alfo another fifter called' 
Servilia, but (he was only fifter by the mother's fide*^ 
The orphans were brought up in the houfe of Livius Dru- 
fus, their mother's brother, who at that time had great in- 
fluence in the adminiftrationrj to which he was entitled by 
his eloquence, his wifdom^ and dignity of mind ; excel- 
lencies that put him upon an equality with the bell of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy difcorered in his 
voice, his look, and his very diversions, afirmnefs and {o- 
lidity, 'vvhich neither paffion, nor anything elfe could move. 
He purfued every objc^ he had in view with a vigour for 
above his years, and a rcfolution that nothing coold refift.. 
Thofe who were inclined to flatter were fare to meet with 
a fevere repulfc, and to thofe who attempted to intimidate 
him, he was ftill more untradable* Scarce any thing could 
make him laugh, and it was but rarely that his countenancQ^ 
was foftened to a fmile. He was not quickly or eaiily moved 
to anger ; but it was difficult to appeafe his refentment^ 
when once excited. 

His apprehenfion was flow, and his learning came witiv 
difficulty ; but ^hat he had once learned he long retained- 
It is, indeed, a common cafe for perfons of quick parts to 
have weak memories, but what is gained with labour and 
application is always retained the longeft : for every hard- 
gained acquifition of fcience, is a kind of annealing upoa 
the mindf . The inflexibility of his difpofitipn feems alfo 
to have retarded his progrefs in learning t- For, tQ 
learn is to fubmit to a new impreflion ; and thofe fubroit 
.ihe moft eaiily who have the leaft power of refiftance. Thus 
youn^ men are more perfuaiible than the old, and the flck 
than fuch as are well ; and, in general, aflent is moft eafily 
gained from thofe who are leaft able to find doubts and 
. difficulties. Yet Cato is faid to have been very obedient 
to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was com- 
manded ^ only he would always inquire the reafon, and. 
aik why fuch a thing was enjoined. Indeed, his preceptor 

Sarpedon 

* Servilia was not his only fifter by the nr»oiher*s fide; there were 
three of them : One, the nnother of Bruius who killtd Cjc^ar ; another 
married to LucuIIus j and a third to Junius Silanu^. Caepio, too, was- 
his brother by the mother's fide. 

X AvcTFifov ficw ft helkve is the common reading} but Afj-'Trtiro*,- 
in'wljich we are warranted by fome manufcripts, is nioic fuiiablt t«- 
What foUows. . ....... ,^ 
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Sarpedon (for that was his name) was a man of engagmg 
liianners, who chofe rather to govern by reafon, than by 
violence. .. 

While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded 
to be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man * 
of great name as a foldier and powerful among his people, 
had a friendfliip with Drufus, and lodged a lohg time in 
his houfe during this application. As he was familiar with 
the children, he faid to them one, day, ** Come, my good 
«* children, defire your uncle to aflift us in our folicita- 
**" tion for the freedom." Csepio fmiled, and readily 
gave his promife ; but Cato made^ no anfwer. And as he 
was obferved to look with a fixed and unkind eye upon the' 
ilrangcrs, Popedius continued, *' And you, my little man, 
•* what do you fay ? Will not you give your gucfts your 
*' intereil with your uncle, as well as your brother r" — 
Cato ilill refufmg to anfwer, and appearing by his filence 
and his looks inclined to deny the requeft, Popedius took 
him to the window and threatened, if he would not pro- 
mife, to throw him out. • This he did in a harHi tone, and 
at the fame time gave him feveral fhakes, as if he was go- 
ing to let him fall. But as the child bore this a long time 
without any marks of concern or fear, Popedius let him 
down, and faid foftly to his friends, ** This child is the 
** glory of Italy. I verily believe if "he were a man, that 
f we fliould not get one vote among the people. 

Another time, when a relation invi^ted young Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, moft of the chil- 
dren went to play together in a corner of the houfe. Their 
play was to mimic a court of juftice*, where fome were 
accufed in form, and afterwards carried to prifon. Oneof 
them, a beautiful boy, being condemned, and (hut up by a 
bigger boy, who afted as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out to Cato ; who, as foon as he underllood what 
the matter Was, ran to the dpor, and pufhing away thofe 
who flood there as guards, and attempted to opppfe him, 
P 5 . carried 

* Children's plays arc often taken from what is moft familiar to 
thtm. In other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling 
fttbje^S, bnt the Roman children aifled trials in the courts of juftice, 
the command of armies, triumphal procelTibns, and, m Uter tim-cs the 
^ate qf en)pe'rors. Suetonius tell* us that Neri> commanded his fon-in- 
iaw Rufiius Crifpinus, the fon of Popaea, a child to be thrown into 
the fca, becaufe he was faid to dciisht in pla}t^j^d|hQlaft-nientroned 
kind. 
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carried off the child> and went home in great anger ; moft 
of the children marching off with him. 

Thefe things gained nim great reputation^ of which the 
following is an extraordinary inflance : When Sylla chofe 
to exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name 
ofTrojff and is coniidered as a facred exhibition, he fe- 
leded two bands of young gentlemen, and affigned them 
two captains, one of which they readily accepted, on ac- 
count of his being the fon of Metella, the wife of Sylla ; 
but the other, named Sextus, though he was nephew to 
Pompey the Great, they abfolutely rejefted, and would 
not go out to e;i:ercife under him. Sylla then afking them, 
•* Whom they would have?" they uhanimoufly cried 
•* Cato;" and Sextus himfelf readily yielded the honour to 
him, as a boy of fuperior parts. 

The friendfhip which had fubfiiled between Sylla and 
the father of Cato, induced him fometimes to fend for the 
young man and his brother Caepio, and to talk familiarly 
with them : a favour, which, by reafon of his dignity, he 
conferred on very few. Sarpedon thinking fuch an inter- 
courfe a great advantage to his fcholar, both in point of 
honour and iafety, often took Cato to pay his refpeds to 
tlie dictator. Sylla's houfe at that time looked like no- 
thing but a place of execution ; fuch were the numbers of 
people tortured and put to death there. Cato, who now 
was in his fourteenth year, feeing the heads of many illuf- 
trious perfonages carried out, and obferving that the by- 
fianders iighed in fecret at thefe fcenes of blood, afked his 
preceptor, '* Why fomebody did not kill that man?" '^ Be- 
** caufe," faid he, " they fear him more than they hate 
*^ him." " Why then," faid Cato, " do not you give me 
^' a fword, that I may kill him, and deliver my country 
*' from flavery ?" When Sarpedon heard fuch a fpeech 
from the boy, and law with what a ftern and angry look 
he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, and watched him 
narrowly afterwards, to prevent his attempting fome rafh 
adtibn. 

When he was but a child, he was afked one day, " Whom 
^* he loved moil ?" and he anfwered, *' His brother." The 

perfon. 

* The invention of this game is generally afcrlbcd to Afcaniui. It 
was cekbrated in the public circus by companies of boys, who were 
furnifiied with arms Aiitable to their ftrength. Tbjey were taken^ for 
Che moft part, out of the nobleft families in Rome. See Mtk excellent 
dtfcription of it in Virgil, i^ndd, vcr. 545, &c» 
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pfffoh who put the queftion, then aflced him ** Whom he 
**. loved next?" and again he faid **His brother:'* "Whom 
*« in the third place ?" and ftill it was '* His brother;'* and 
fo ou till he put no more qucftions to him about it. This 
affedion increafed with his years, inibmuch that when he 
was twenty years old, if he fupped, if he went. out into 
the country, if he appeared in xht forum ^ Caeipio muft be 
with him. But he would not make ufe of perfimies as 
Caepio did ; indeed, the whole courfe of his life was ftritt . 
and aullerc : fo that when Caepio was fometimes com- 
mended for his temperance and fobriety, he would fay, 
„•* I may have fome claim to thefe virtues, when compared - 
•* with other men ; but ^*hen I compare myfelf with Cato» . 
*^ I feem a mere Sippius." Sippius was the name of a . 
perfon remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 
\ After Cato had taken upon him the prieflhood of Apollo^ . 
ht changed his dwelling, and took hjs fliare of the pater- 
nal eftate> which amounted to a liundred and twenty ta- 
lents.. But '.though his fortune was fo coniiderable, his . 
manner of living was more frugal and fimple than ever. - 
He farmed a particular eonneftion with Antipater of Tyre, . 
the Stoic philpfopher; and the knowledge he was themoft 
iludious of acquiring, was the moral and the political. He - ' 
was carried ta every virtue with an impulfe like infpira- 
tion ; )>ut his greateil attachment was to juHice, and juftice - 
of that fevere and inflexible kind which is not to be wrought 
upon by favour or compaffion*. He cultivated alfothat elo- 
quence which is fit for popular aflcmblies ; for as in a' great : 
cky there fhould be an extraordinary fupply for war, fo in ■- 
the political philofophy he thought there fhould be a provi- 
iion for troublefome times. Yet he did not declaim before ^ 
company, nor go to hear the exercifes of other young men. 
And when one of his friends, faid, ** Cato, the world finds ^ 
** fault with your.filence:'' he.anfwered, '* No matter, fo * 
*' long as it does nfit find fault with my life. I ihall be- 
** gin to fpeak,.when I have things to lay that dcferve to • 
«*' be known." ' 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which was built by .• 
oU Cato in his cenforihip, the tribunes of the people ufed 'l 

to i 

• Cicero, in his oration for Marena, gWes us a fine fatirc upon • 
tbofe maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, and i 
wUchj.a.1 he obferveS| yrere ool^ fit to douriih within the poftico*.— 
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to hold their court. And, as there was a pillar which- iif- 
commoded their benches, they refolved eitner to remove it 
to a diftance, or to take it entirely away. This was the 
firft thing that drew Cato to the rojiray and even then it- 
was againft his inclination. However, he oppofed tohe de- 
Ijgn efFedually, and gave an admirable ipecimcn, both of 
his eloquence and fpirit. For there was nothing ©f youth- 
ful fallies or finical ^fFeflation in his oratory ; all was 
jough, fenfible, and ftrong. Neverthelefs, amidii the Ihort 
and folid turn of the fentences there was a grace that en- 
jjaged tlie ear; and with the gravity which might be ex-- 
peded from his manners, there was fomething of humour 
and raillery intermixed, whiclv had an agreeable effeft. 
His voice was loud enough to be heard by fuch a multitude 
of people, and his flrength was fuch> that he often fpoke 
a whole day without being tired. 

After he had gained his caufe, he returned to his former 
fiudies and filence. To ftrengtheh hi« conftitution, he 
ufcd the moil laborious exercife. He accullomed himfelf 
^ to go bare-headed in the hottell and coldelt weather, and-- 
ira veiled on foot at all fealons of the year* His friends 
who travelled with him, made ufe of horfes,and he joined 
fometimes one, fometimes another for converfation, as he- 
went along. In time of ficknefs, his patience and abfti- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have a fever, - 
he fpent the whole day alone, fufFering no perfon to ap- 
proach him, till he found a fenfible change for the better.^ 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of 
the mefles ; and if Cato loft the firft choice, his friends ufed 
to offer it him; but he always refufed it ; " Venus*,'* faid 
he, *' forbids," At firft he ufed to rife from table after 
having drank once; but in procefs of time he came to 
love drinking, and would fometimes fpcnd the whole night 
over the bottle. His friends excufed him by faying, 
•' That the bufmefs of the ftate employed him all day, 
*' and left him no time for converfation, and therefore he 
** fpent his evenings in difcourfe Xvith the philofophers." 
And, when one Memmius faid in company, " That Cato 
" fpent whole nights, in drinking ;" Cicero retorted, *• But 
«« you cannot fay that he fpends whole day at play.'* 

Cato 



• The moft favourable caft upon the dice was called Vtnuu- Ho- 
race alludes to it, o^t vii. lib i. , 
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Cato faw that a great reformation was wanting in the 
banners and cuftoms of his country, and. for that reafon 
ke determined to go contrary to the corrupt fafhions which 
then obtained. He obferved (for inftance) that the richeft 
and moft lively purple was the thing mod: worn, and there- 
fore he went in black. Nay, he often appeared in public 
after dinner bare-footed and withbut his gown. Not that 
he afFefted to be talked of for that fingularity ; but lie did 
it by way of learning to be alhamed of nothing but what 
was really fhameful, and not to regard what depended only 
on the ellimation of the world. 

A great eftate falling to him by the death of a coufin- 
german of the fame name, he turned it into money, to the 
amount of a hundred talents ; and when any of his friends 
wanted to borrow a fum, he lent it them without interelL 
If he could not otherwife fupply them, he fufFered even 
his own land and ilaves to be mortgaged for. them to the 
treafury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage ; and when he 
thought himfelf ofa proper age to enter into that flate, he 
fet a treaty on foot with Lepida^ who had before been 
contradled to Metellus Scipio, but, upon Scipio's breaking 
the engagement, was then at liberty. However, before 
the marriage coqld take place, Scipio repented ; and by 
the affiduity of his management and addrefs, fucceeded 
with the lady. ProvokeS at this ill-treatment, Cato was 
deiirous to go to law for redrefs ; and, as his friends over- 
ruled him m that refped, youthful refentment put him 
upon writing fome iambics againft Scipio, which had all 
the keennefs of Archilochus, without his obfccnity and 
fcurrility. 

After this, he married Atilia the daughter of Soranus, 
who was the iirft, but not the only woman he ever knew. 
In this refpeitl Laelius, the friend of Scipio Africanus, 
was happier than he * ; for in the courfe ofa long life he 
had only one wife, and no intercourfe with any other 
woman. 

In the/ervile war f (I mean that with Spartacus) Gel- 
lius was general; and Cato ferved in it as a volunteer, for 

the J 

* Plutarch feems to us to have fpolcen fo fecJingly of the happinefs 
©f the conjugal conne^licn long continued wiih one afFe^ionaie wife, \ 
ftom his own cjcperience. 

f Seventy, one years before the Chriftian sera. Digitized by v^OOgie 
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the fake of his brother Cxpio« who was tribune : but he 
could not diftinguiOi his vivacity and courage as he wifhed* 
becauie the war was ill conduced. However^ amidil the 
effeminacy and luxury which then prevailed in the anny;^ 
he paid fo much regard to dif^ipline, and, when occaiion > 
ferved, behaved with fo much fpirit and valour as well as 
coolnefs and capacity, that he appeared not in the leaft 
inferior to Cato the Cenfor. Gellius made him an offer 
of the beil military rewards and honours ; but he would 
not accept or allow of them ; '* For," faid he^ «* I have 
*• done nothing that deferves fuch notice." 

Thefe things made him pafs for a man of a flrange and . 
fingular turn. Befides, when a law was made, that no 
man who folicited any office, (hould take nomenclators with 
him, he was the only one that obeyed it ; for when he 
applied for a tribune's commiffion in the army, he had 
previoufly made himfelf mafter of the names of all the • 
citizens. Yet for this he was envied, even by thofe who 
praifed him. The more they confidered the excellence 
€f his condu£l, the more pain it gave them, to think how « 
hard it was to imitate. 

With a tribune^s commiffion he was-fent into Macedo- - . 
nia, where Rubrius the pra^or commanded. His wife, . 
upon his departure, was in great diftrefs, and we are told . 
that Munatius, a friend of Cato's, in order to comfort 
her, faid, ** Take courage, Atilia; I will take care of 
•' your hufband." " By all means," anfwered Cato. At 
the end of the firft day's march, after they had fupped, 
he faid, " Come, Mwnatiusy that you may the better 
** perfoftn your promifc to Atilia, you ihall not leave me . 
•* either day or night." In confequence of which, he . 
ordered two beds in hb own tent, and made a pleaiant 
improvement upon the matter ; for,, as Munatius always 
Hep t by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but . 
Cato that took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen flaves,^ two freedmen, and ! 
four of his friends. Thefe rode on hoxfeback, and he al- 
ways went on foot; yet he kept up with .them and con- 
verfed with them by turns. When he joined the army, 
which confifted of feveral legions, Rubrius gave him i 
the command of one. In this poft he thought it no- 
thing great or extraordinary to oe diftinguiihed by hi» ^ 
own virtue only; it was his ambition. to make all the - 
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troops that were under his care like himfelf. With this 
view he leffened nothing of that authority which might 
infpire fear, but he called in the fupport of reafon to its 
affiftance. By inftrudlion and perfuafion, as well as by 
rewards and puniihments, he formed them fo well, that it 
was hard to fay whether his troops were more peaceable 
Or more warlike, more valiant or more juft. They were 
dreadful to their enemies, and courteous to their allies ; 
afraid to do a diflionourable thing,- and ambitious of ho- 
neft praife. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Catd's ob- 
jefts, they flowed in upon him ; he was held in upiverfal 
eftecm, and had entirely the hearts of his foldiers. For 
whatever he commanded others to do, he was the firft 
to do himfelf. In his drefs, his manner of living, and 
marching, he refemblcd the private foldier more than the 
officer ; and at the fame time, in virtue, in dignity of 
mind, and ftrength of eloquence, he far exceeded all that 
had the name of generals. By thefe means he infenfibly 
gained the afFeftions of his troops. And, indeed^ virtue 
does not attract imitation, except the perfon who gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as efteemed. Thofe who 
praiie good men without loving them, only pay a refpe«fV 
to their name, but do' not fmcerely admire their virtue, 
nor have any inclination to follow their example. 

At tjiat time there lived at Pergamus a Stoic philofo- 
pher, named Athenodorus, and furnamed Cordylio, in 
great reputation for his knowledge. He was now grown 
old, and had long relifttd the applications of princes and 
other great men, who wanted to draw him to their courts « 
and offered him their friendfliip and very confiderable ap- 
pointments. Cato thence concluded that it would be in 
vain to write or fend any mefl'enger to him ; and, as the 
laws gave him leave of abfence for two months, he failed 
to Alia, and applied to him in perfon, in confidence that 
his accomplishments would carry his point with him. Ac- 
cordingly, by his arguments and the charms of his con- 
verfation, he drew him from his purpofe, and brought him 
with him to the camp ; as happy and as proud of this 
fuccefs, as if he had ma<k a more valuable capture, or 
performed a more glorious exploit, than thofe of Pompcy 
and Lucullus, who were then fubduing the provinces and 
kingdoms of the eail. 
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While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had flo4 
tice by letter that his brother Cxpio was fallen lick at. 
^nus in Thrace. The fea was extremely rough, and no* 
large vefTel to be hnd. He ventured, however, to fail 
from Theflalonica, in a fuiall pallkge-boat, with two 
friends and three fervants, and haA^ing very narrowly 
efcaped drowning,, arrived at iEnus jull after Cajpio ex- 
pired. On this occafion- Cato (hewed the fenfibility of a 
brother, rather than the fortitude of a philofopher. He 
wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body; and be- 
fides thefe and other tokens of the greatefl forrow, he fpent 
vafl funis upon his funeral. The fpices and rich robes^ 
that were burnt with him were very expenfiye, and he 
creeled a monument for him of Thafian marble in the 
forum at ^nus, which coft no lefs than eight talents. 

Some condemned thcfe things as little agreeable to the 
modelly and fimplicity which Cato profeiTed in general ;, 
but they did not perceive, that with all his firmnefs and 
inflexibility to the folicitations of pleafure, of terror, -and 
importunity, he had great tendernefs and fenfibility in his 
nature. Many cities and princes fent prefents of great 
value, to do honour to the obfequies, but he would not 
accept any thing in'moncy. All that he wpuld receive 
was fpices and llufFs, and thofe too only on condition of 
paying for them. 

He was left coheir with Caepio's daughter, to his eftate; 
but when they came to divide it, he would not charge any 
part of the funeral expences to her account. Yet, though 
he aded fo honourably in that affajr, and continued in the 
fame upright path, there was one * wlio fcrupled not to 
write, that he paiTed his brother's afhes through a fie ve, in 
fearch of the gold that might be melted down. Surely" 
that writer thought himfelf above being called to account 
for his pen, as well as for his fword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commiflion, Cato was ho- 
noured at his departure, not only with the common good 
wifhes for his health and praifes of his c'ondud, but with 
tears and the moll. afFc<Elionate embraces*; the foldiers 
fpread their garments in his way, and kiifed his hands : 
inflances of eileem which few generals met with from the 
Romans in thofe times. 

Bat before he returned to Rome, to apply for a fhare ia 
the adminiilration, he refolved to viiit Afia, and fee with: 
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K« own eyes the manners, cuftoms, and ftrength of everjr 
province. At the fame time he was willing to oblige 
Deiotaiiis king of Galatia, who, on account of the engage- 
ments of hofpitality that he had entered into with his fa- 
ther, had given him a very prefiing invitation. 

His manner of travelling wa^ this. Early in the morn- 
ing he fisnt his baker and his cook to the place where he 
intended to lodge the next night. Thefe entered the 
town in a, very modeft and evil manner, and if they 
found there no friend or acquaintance of Cato or his fa- 
mily, they took up lodgings for him, and prepared his 
fapper at an inn, without giving any one the leall trouble. 
IT there happened to be no inn^, they applied to the ma- 
giib*ates for quarters, a*d were always fatislied with thofe 
affigned them. Very often they were not believed to be 
Cato's fervants, bat entirely difregarded *, becaufe they 
came not to the magiftrates in a clamorous aad threaten- 
ing manner; infomueh that their mafter arrived before they 
could procure lodgings. It was worfe ilill when Cato 
himfelf made his appearance, for the townfmen feeing him 
fet down on the luggage without fpeaking a word, took 
him for a man of a mean and dailjlrdly fpirit. Some- 
times, however, he would fend for the magiHrates, and 
iay, »* Wretches, why do not you learn a proper hofpi- 
" tality ? You will not find all that apply to you, Catos. 
*^ Do not then by your ill treatment give thofe occafion 

.«' to exert their authority, who only want a pretence to 
** take from you by violence, what you give with fo 
♦* much reludance.'*^ 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humourous ad- 
Tcnture. When he came to Antioch, he faw a number of 
people ranged in good order without the gates. On one 
fide the way flood the young men in their mantles, and 
OB the other the boys in their befl attire. Some wore white 

*Tob'es, and had crowns on their heads ; thefe were the 
priefl-s and the magiflrates. Cato imagining that this 
magnificent reception was intended to do him honour, 
began to be angry with his fervants, who were fent before, 
for not preventing fuch a compliment. Neverthelefs, he 
defired his friends to alight, and walked with them towards 
thefe Antiochiaus. When they were near enough to be 

fpoken 

♦ ylfpartt firvum bum f£e dnmhl favferis m^Jeriquek Tirekt. 
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fpoken to, the mailer of the ceremonies, an elderly msmr 
with a ftaiF and a crown in his hand, addreffed himfelf 
iiril to Cato, and, without fo much as faluting him, a&ed 
** How far Demetrius was behind ; and when he might 
*' be expeded." Demetrius was P.ompcy's freedman; 
and, as the eyes of all the world were then fixed upoa 
Pompey, they paid more refpcft to this favourite of his^ 
than he had any right to claim. Cato*i friends were fci- 
zed with fnch a fit of laughter, that they could not reco- 
ver them fclves as they paiTed through the crowd. Cato 
himfelf, in (bme coufufion, cried out, '* Alas poor city !" 
and faid not a word more. Afterwards, however, he 
ufed always to laugh when he told the ftory. 

But Pompey loofe care to prevent the.peopleof Aiiafrom 
making any mojre miflakes of this kind for want of know- 
ing Cato. For Cafb, when he came to Ephcfas> going to 
pay his refpeds to Pompey, as his fuperior in point of age 
and digjiity, and aa the commander of fuch great armies; 
Pompey feeing him at fome diftance, did not wait to re- 
ceive him fitting, but rofe up to meet him, and gave hioi 
his hand with great cordiality. He faid much, too, in 
commendation of his virtue while he was prefcnt, and 
fpoke more freely in his praife when he was gone. Every 
one, after this, paid great attention to Cato ; and he wa* 
admired for what before had expofed him to contemjpt : 
for tliey could now fee that his fedate and fubdued condud 
was the efFeft of his greatnefs of mind. Befides, it was 
vifible that Pompey's behaviour to him was the confeqoence 
rather of refped than love ; and that, though he expreifed 
his admiration of him when prefent, he was glad when 
he was gone. For the other young Romans that came to 
fee him, he preiTed much to flay and fpend fbme time 
with him. To Cato he gave no fuch invitation ; but, as 
if he thought himfelf under fome reftraint in his nrocetd- 
ings while he flayed, readily difmifTed him. However^ 
amonefl all the Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato 
only he recommended his wife and children* who indeed 
were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way 
ilrove whicli fhould do him mofl honour* by invitations, 
entertainments^ and every other mark of regard. On 
thefe occafions, Cato ufed to defire his friends to look well 
to him^ left he fhould make good the faying of Cimo*f 
Curip* who was one of his particular friends and compa- 
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ftiohs, but difapproved his auilerity« a&ed him one day« 
''^ Whether he wai; inclined to vifit Alia when his time of 
•• iefvice was expired?" Cato anfwered« *^ Yes, by all 
'• means," Upon which Curio faid, '* It is well; you will 
" return a little mvre pradicable:" uiing an expreilive 
Latin word to that purpofe*. 

Deiotarusj king of Galatia> being far advanced in 
years, fent for Cato, with a defign to recommend liis 
children, and all his ftmily, to his protedion. As foon 
as he came, he offered him a variety of valuable prefents, 
and urged him ftrongly to accept them ; which importunity 
fo much difpleaied him, that though he came in the even- 
ing, he flayed only that night, and went away at the third 
hour the next mornings Af^r he had gone a day's journey, 
he found at Peflinus a greater number of prefents, with let- 
ters intreating him to receive them; **' or if you will not 
«< accept them," faid Deiotarua, *' at leafl: permit your 
«* friends to take them, who deferve fome reward for their 
" fervices,. and yet cannot expeft it out of your owneflate.'* 
Cato, however, would give them no fuch permiffion, though 
he obferved that fome of his friends cafl a longing; eye 
that way, and were vifibly chagrined. *' Corruption," 
•' faid he, ** will never want a pretence. But you fhaU be 
** fure to fhare with me whatever I can get with julHce and 
*• honour." He therefore fent Deiotarus his prefents 
back. 

When he was taking Ihip for Brundufium, his friends 
advifed him to put Caspio^^ remains on board another 
veilelf ; but he declared* " He would fooner part with 
*' his life than with them ;" arfS fo he fet fail. It is faid, 
the &ip he was in,, happened to be in great danger, though 
all the refl had a tolerable paflage. 

After his return to Rome^ he fpent his time eitl^er in 
converfation with Athenodorus at hom^, or in the forum 
in the fervice of his friends. Though he was of a proper 
age t to offer himfelf for the quaiftorfhip, he would not 
folicit it till' he had qualified himfelf for that ofhce, by 

iludying 

* Sttppofed CO ht manfuetior^ As Cato underilood it In a difadvanta^ 
geous fenfe, we have rendered it by the word fraaicabU^ which con- 
veys that idea. 

•f From a fuperftition which commonly obtained, they imagined 
that a dead body on board a ihip would raife a Aorm. Plutarch) by 
afing the word bapptned juft below, (hews that he did not give int% 
that fupcrftitious notion, thoa^h too apt to do th<^ |Jjmfs^QQoie 
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ftudying all the laws relating to it, by making inquiries 
of fuch as were experienced in it; and thus gaining a tho- 
rough knowledge of its whde intention and pro< efs. Im- 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great 'refor- 
mation among the fecretaries and other officers of the 
treafury. The pmblic papers, andthe rules of court, were 
what they were well verfed in; and as young quzeftors- 
were continually coming into the diredion, who were ig- 
norant of the laws and records, the under-officers took 
upon them not only to inllrud, but to didate to them \ 
and were, in fad, quaeftors themfelves. Cato correfted - 
this abufe. He applied himfelf with great vigour to the 
buiinefs, and had not only the name and honour; bat 
thoroughly underftood all that belonged to that depart- 
ment. Confequently, he made ufe of the fecretaries only 
as fervants, which they really wer6 ; fometimcs correding 
wilful abufes, and fometimcs the miftakes which they mad« 
through ignorance. As the licence in which they had 
lived, had made them refra6i:ory, and they hoped to fectupe 
themfelves by flattering the other quaeftors, they boldly 
withllood Cato. He therefore dilhuiTed the principal of 
them, whom he had detcfted in a fraud in the divifion of 
an eftate. Againft another he lodgecT an indidment for 
forgery. His defence was imdcrtaken by Lutatius Catuliis,* 
then cenfor ; a man whofe authority was not only fupportcd" 
' by his high oiRce, but ftill more by his reputation ; for,. 
in juftice and regularity of life, he had diftinguiihed him- 
felf above all the Romans of his time. He was alfo a- 
friend and favourer of C^to, on account of his upright 
condud; yet lie oppofed him in this caufe. Perceiving 
he had not right on his fide, he had recourfe to intreaties; 
but Cato would not fuffer him to proceed in that manner j- 
and, as he did not defill, took occafion to lay^ " It would 
" be a great difgrace for you, Catulus, who are cenfor 
♦* and infpedor of our lives and manners, to be turned 
** out of court by my li^tors." Catulus gave him a look, 
as if he intended to make anfwer;. however, he did not 
fpeak: either through anger or Ihame, he went ofFdlent, 
and greatly difconcerted. Neverthelefs, the man was 
not condemned. ~ As the number of voices againft him. 
exceeded thofe for him by one only, Catulus defired the 
Alliance of Marcus Lollius, Cato*s colleague, who was 
prevented by ficknefs from attending the trial; but, upon 
this application,, was brought in a litter into court, and 
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/rav« the determining voice in favour of the defendant. 
Yet Cato would not reftore him to his employment, or 

,pay him his llipend ; fpr he €onfidered the partial fuifraget 

,of Lollius as a thing of no account. 

TheTecretaries thus humbled and fubdued, he took tho 
diredion of the public papers and finances into his owa 
hand. By thefe means, in a little time he rendered the 
treafury more refpedable than the fenate itfelf ; and it was 

, commonly thought, as well as faid, that Cato had given 
the quaeftorihip ill the dignity of tlie confulate. For, 
Jiavitig made it his bufmels to find out all the debts of 

Jong {landing due to the public, and what the public was 
indebted to private perfons, he fettled thefe affairs in fuch 
a manner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
do or fuffer any injury in that refpedl; llriftly demanding 
and infilling on the payment of whatever was owing to 

. the Hate; and, at the fame time, readily and freely fatif- 

.fying all who had claims upon it. This naturally gained 

.him reverence among the people, when they faw many 
obliged to pay, who hoped never to have been called to 
account; and' many receiving debts which they had 
given up as defperate. His predecelTors had often, through 
jnterefl or periuafion, accepted falfe bills, and p/etended 
orders of fenate ; but nothing of that kind efcaped Cato. 
There was one order in particular, which he fufpeded to 
be forged; and though it had many witnefies to fupport 
it, he wottld not allow it till the confuls came and declared 
it upon oath. 

There was a number of afTadins employed in the lafl 
pro(cription, to whom Sylla had given twelve thoufand 
drachmas for each head they brought him. Thefe were 
looked upon by all the world as the moft execrable villains ; 
yet no man had ventured to take vengeance on them. 
Cato, however, fummoned all who had received the pub- 
lic money for fuch unjufl fervice^, and made them refund; 

inveighing, at the fame time, with equal reafon and feve- 
rity, againll their impious and abominable deeds. Thofe 
wretches, thus difgraced, and, as it were, prejudged, were 
afterwards indicted for murder before the judges, who pu- 
niflied them as they deferved. All ranks-of people rejoiced 
at thefe executions ; they thought they law the tyranny 
rooted out with thefe men, and Sylla himfelf capitally pu- 
nifhed in the death of his miniflers. 

The 
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Tke people were alfo delighted 'with his indefatigable 
diligence; for he always came to the treainry before his 
x:olleagues, and was the iaft that kft it. There was na 
'infTembly of the people* or meeting of thr; fenate, whidt 
he did not attend, in order to keep a wavchful eye upon 
all partial remiffions of fines ^nd duties, and all unrea- 
fonable grants. Thus having cleared the exchequer of 
informers, and all fuch vermin, and filled it with treafure, 
he (hewed that it is poffible for gover/iment to be rich 
-without oppreffing the fubjed. At firil this condud of 
his was very obnoxious to his colleagues, but in time it 
came to be agreeable ; becaufe, by rtfufing to give away 
any of the public money, or to make any partial deter- 
mination, he ftood the rage of difappointed avarice for 
them all ; and, to the importunity of folicitation they 
could anfwer, that they could do nothing without the 
confent of Cato. 

The Iaft day of his office he was conduced home by 
almoft the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he 
was informed that fome of the principal men in Rorne^ 
who had great influence upon Marcellus, were bcfieging 
him in the treafury, and prefling him to make out an 
order for fums which they pretended to be due to them*. 
Marcellus, from his childhood, was a friend of Cato's, 
and a good quaeftor, while he aded with him ; but, when 
he a6led alone, he was too much influenced by perfonal 
regards for petitioners, and by a natutal inclination to 
oblige. Cato, therefore, immediately turned back, and 
finding Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out 
the order, he called for the regifters, and erafed it ; Mar- 
cellus all the while (landing by in filence. Not content with 
this, he took him out of the treafury, and led him to his 
own houfe. Marcellus, however, did not complain, either 
then, or afterwards, but continued the fame frienddiip and 
intimacy with him to the Iaft. 

After the time of his quseftorlhip was expired, Cato 
kept a watchful eye upon the treafury. He had his {er- 
vants there daily minuting down the proceedings ; and he 
fpent much time hirafelf m perufing the public accounts 
from the time of Sylla to his own ; a copy of which he 
had purchafed for five talents. 

Whenever the fenate was fummoned to meet, he was 
the firft to give his attendance* and the Iaft to withdraw; 

and 
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and oftentimes, while the reft were flowly affembling, he 
would fit down and read, holding his gown before his 
book; nor would he ever be out of town when a houfe 
was called. Pompey finding that, in all his unwarrant- 
able attemps, he mnJL find a fevere and inexorable oppo- 
•nent in Cato, when he had a point of" that kind to carry; 
threw in his way either the caufe of* fome friend to, plead, 
or arbitration, or other bufinefs to attend to. But Cato 
foon perceived the fnare, and rejeftcd^all the applications 
X)f Ms fricn4s » declaring^ that, when the fenate was to 
fit, he would never undertake any other bufinefs. For 
his attention to the concerns t)f govemn^ent was not, like 
that of fome others, guided by the views of honour or 
profit, nor left to chance or humour ; but he thought « 
g8oJ titizen ought to he as folicitous about the public y ai a btt 
is about her hi've. For this reafon he defired his friends, 
and others with whom he had conne<5lion^ in the provi%c»?^ 
to give him an account of the edi^s, the i»pertant deci- 
fions, and all the principal bufinrii; tranfaded there. 

He made a point of it to oppoie Clodius the feditious 
demagogue, who wa« always propofing fome dangeroujR 
law, or fome chaiige in the conftitution, or accufing the 
priefh and veftftls to the people. Fabia Terentia, ^x^'&t 
to Cicero's w^fe, and one of the veftals, was impeached 
among the f eft, and in danger of being condemned. But 
Cato defended the caufe of thefe injured people fo well, 
that Clodius was forced to withdraw in great confufion, 
afid leave the city. When Cicero came to thank him for 
riiis fervice, he faid, '* You muft thank your country, 
*• whofe utility is the fpring that guides all my a<5Hons " 

His reputation -came to be fo great, that a certain orator 
in a caufe where only one witnefs was produced, faid to 
the judges, •« One man's evidence is not fufiicient to go 
** by, noteven if it was Cato's." It grew, indeed, into 
a kind of proverb, when people were fpeaking of ftrange 
and incredible things, to fay, ** I would not believe fuch 
*« a thing, though it were affirmed by Cato." 

A man profufe in his expences, and in all refpe\f.:s of a 
worthlefs charadter, taking upon him one day to fpeak in 
the fenate in praife of temperance and fobrlety, Amnaeus 
rofe up and faid, •« Who can endure to hear a man who 
<* eats and drinks like Craffus, and builds like Lucullus, 
** pretend to talk here like Cato ?" Hence others, who 
were difiblute and abandoned in their lives, but preferved 
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a gravity and aufterity in their difcourfe, came by way of 
ri£cule to be called Catos. 

. Hb friends advifed him to oiFer himfelf for the tribilne- 
fhip ; but he thought it was not yet time. He (aid, •* He 
** looked upon an office of fuch power and authority, as 
f* a violent medicine, which ought not to be ufed except 
V in cafes of great neceffity." As, at that time, he had 
no public bufinefs to engage him, he took his books and 
philofophers with him, and fet out for Lucania, where he 
had lands, and an agreeable country retreat. By the way 
he met with a number of horfes, c^riages, and fervants* 
which he found to belong to Metellus Nepos, who was 

foing to Rome to apply for the tribunefhip. This put 
im to a (land: he remained fome time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To hi» 
friends; who were furprifed at this condudl, ** Know ye 
y not, faid he, that Metellus is formidable even in hi§ 
f* ilupldity ? But remember, that he now follows th« 
«* counfels of Pompeyj that the (late lies proftrate before 
«* him; and that he will fall upon and crulh it with th« 
*' force of a thunderbolt. Is this then a time for tte 
*' purfuit of rural amufements? Let us refcue our liber- 
«* ties, or die in their defence!" Upon the remonftrancc 
of his friends, however, he proceeded tO«his farm; and 
after a ihort ftay there, returned to the city. He arrived 
in the evening, and early next morning went to^hc forum-, 
as a candidate for the tribunefhip, in oppofition to Me- 
tellus : for to oppofe, is the nature of that office ; and its 
power is chiefly negative ; infomuch, that the difTent of 
a fingle voice is fufhcient to difannul a meafure in which 
the whole afl'embly beiide has concurred. 
, Cato was at firft attended only by a fmall number of his 
friends ; but, when his intentions were made known, he 
was immediately furrounded by men of honour and vir- 
tue, the rell of his acquaintance, who gave him the 
flrongeft encouragement, and folicited him to apply for the 
tribunefhip, not as it might imply a favour conferred on 
himfelf, but as it would be an honour and an advantage to 
iis fellow-citizens : obferving, at the fame time, that, 
though it had been frequently in his po%er to obtain this 
office without the trouble ef oppofition ; yet he now flepped 
forth, regardlefs, not only of that trouble, but even of 
perfonal danger, when the liberties of his country were at 
Hake. Such was the zeal and eagernefs of the people that 

preiled 
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|ircffed around him, that it was with the utmoft difficulty 
he made his way to the firum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongft the 
reft, he oblerved that great corruption had crept into the 
confular eledions. On this fubjeA he gave a fevere charge 
to the people, which he concluded, by alEnning on oath, 
that he would profecute every one that fhould offend in 
that way. He took care, however, that Silanus*^ who 
had married his fifter Servilia, ihould be excepted* But 
againft Mura^na, who, by means of bribery, had carried 
the confulihip at the fame time with Silanus, he laid an 
information. By the laws of Rome*, the perfon accufed 
has power to fet a guard upon him who lays the informa- 
tion, that he may have no opportunity of fupportin? a 
falfe accufation by private machinations before his tnaL 
When the perfon- that was appointed Muraena's officer, on 
this occaiion, obferved the liberal and candid condud of 
Cato ; that he fought only to fupport his information by 
feir and open evidence; he was fo ftruck with the exceU 
lence and dignity of his character, that he would frequently 
wait upon him in the forum, or at his houfe, and, after 
inquiring whether he Ihould proceed that day in the bu- 
£nefs of the information, if Cato anfwered in the nega- 
tive, he made no fchiple of leaving him. When the trial 
came on, Cicero, who was then conful, and Muraena's 
advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw out many 
pleafant things againft the ftoics, and their paradoxical 
philofophy. This occafioned no fmall mirth amongft 
the judgies: upon which Cato only obferved with a fmile, 
to thofe who ftood next him, that Rome had indeed a moft 
laughable conful t« Muraena a6led a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the charge 
he had brought againft him, he ne vcrthelefr confultei him 

on 

^ From this pa/fage it (hould feem that PJutarcti CoppoCed Cato to be 
capable of facriiicing to family connexions. But the faulr lies ratlier in 
the hiftorian than in the tribune. For, it is to^ be fuppofed that the 
rigid virtue of Cato, should defcend to the moft obnoxious cireum* 
ftances of predilection ? It is not poffible to have a ftronger instance ' 
of his integrity, than his refufmg the alliance of Pompey the Cfeat; 
though that refufal was impolitic, and attended with bad confeqoences 
to the (late. 

f The French and £ngV:(h trandators have it, a pleafant confuL But 
fhat docs not convey the farcafm that Cafo meant. *' Ridicultim eft 
quod rifum facit.** 
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on all occaiions of importance during his cohfuliliip ; -re- 
fpcfted him for his fenfe and virtue, and made ufe of his 
counfeb in the adminiilration of government. For CatQ, 
on the bench, was the moft rigid difpenfer of juftice; 
though, in private fociety, he was affaWe and humane. 

Before he was appointed tribune in the coniiililiip of 
Cicero, he fupported the fupreme magidrate in a very fea- 
fonable manner, by many excellent meafures during the 
turbulent times of Catiline. It is well known that this 
man meditated nothing lefs than a total fubverfion of the 
Roman flate ; and that, by the fpirited counfels and con- 
duft of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from Rome without 
efFeding his purpofe. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the 
reft of the confpirators, after reproaching Catiline for his 
timidity, and the.fcebleneis of his enterprizes, refolved to 
diftinguilh themfelves at leatt more efFe«5tually. Their 
fclieme was nothing Icli than to burn the city, and deftroy 
the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and foreign wars- 
Upon the difcovery of this confpiracy, Cicero, as we 
have obferved in his life, called a council ; and the firft 
that fpolce was Silanus. He gave it as his opinion, that 
the confpirators (hould be puniihed with the utmoft rigour. 
This opinion was adopted by the reft till it came to Caefar. 
This eloquent man, conliftent with whofe ambitious prin- 
ciples it was rather to. encourage than to fupprefs any 
threatening innovations, urged, in his ufiial perfuafive 
jnanner, the propriety of allowing the accufed the privi- 
lege of trial ; and that tjie confpirators fhould only be 
taken into cuftody. The fenate, who were under appre* 
jlienfions from the people, thought it prudent to come into 
this meafure ; and even Silanus retraced, and declared he 
thought of nothing more than imprifonment, that bcine 
the moft rigorous puniflim^nt a citizen of Rome could 
fuiFer. 

This change of fentiments.in thofe who fpoke firft, was 
followed by the reft, who all. gave into milder meafures. 
But Cato, who was of a contrary opinion, defended that 
opinion with the greateft . vehemence, eloquence, and 
energy. He reproached Silanus for his pufillanimity in 
changing his refolution. .He attacked Cxfar, and charged 
him with a fecret defign of fubverting the government, 
under the plaufible appearance of mitigating Ipeeches and 
a humane copdu^ ; of intimidating the fenate, by the 

fame 
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feme means, even in a cafe where he had to fear for him- 
felf, and wherein he might think himfelf happy if he 
could be exempted from every imputation and fufpicion 
of guilt. He who had openly and daringly attempted to 
refcue from juftice the enemies of the ftate; and fhewn, 
that fo far from having any compaflion for his country, 
when on the brink of dellrudlion, he could even pity and 
plead for the wretches, the unnatural wretches that medi- 
tated its ruin, and grieve that their punilhment ihould 
prevent their delign. This, it is faid, is the only oration 
of Cato that is extant. Cicero had felefted a number of 
the fwifteli writers, whom he had taught the art of abbre- 
viating words by charadlers, and had placed them in dif- 
ferent parts of the fenate houfe. Before his confulate, 
they had no fhort-hand writers. Cato carried his point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to his opinion, that the con- 
fpirators (hould fuffer capital punifhment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate piaure of 
the mind and manners of Cato, the leaft circumftance that 
may contribute to mark them (hould not efcape our no- 
tice. While he was warmly contefting his point with 
Caefar, and the eves of the whole fenate were upon the 
difputants, it is (aid that a billet was brought in and deli- 
vered to Caefar. Cato immediately fnfpcAed, and charged 
him with fome traitorous de(ign ; and it was moved in the 
fenate, that the billet (hould be read publicly. Csefar 
delivered it to Cato, who ftood near him; and the latter 
had no fooner call his eye upon it than he perceived it to 
be the hand of his own (ifter Servilia, who was paf- 
iionately in love with Caefar, by whom (he had been de* 
bauched. He therefore threw it back to Ca5(ar, faying, 
" Take it, you fot," and went on with his difcourie. 
Cato was always unfortunate amongft the women. This 
Servilia was infamous for her commerce withCajfar; and 
his other filler, Servilia, was in (lill worfe repute ; for, 
though married to Lucullus, one of the firil men in Rome, 
by whom (he alfo had a fon, (he was divorced for her in- 
fu(Ferable irregularities. But what was moft dillrefsfui to 
Cato, was, that the condu£l of his own wife Attila, was 
by no means unexceptionable; and that, after having 
brought him two children, he was obliged to part with 
her, 

Q^^ Upon 
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Upon his divorce from Attilia, lie married Martiatbe 
daughter of Philip, a woman of goodrcharafter; but this 
part of Cato's life, like the plots in the drama, is involved 
and intricate. Thrafeas, upon the authority of Munatius, 
Cato*s particular friend, who lived under the fame roof 
withhim> gives us this account of the matter. Amongft the 
friends and followers of CsLto, fome made a more open 
profeffion of their fentiments than others. Amongft thefe 
was Quintus Hortenfius, a man of great dignity and po- 
litenefs. Not contented merely with the friendftiip of 
Cato, he was deiirous of a family alliance with him ; and 
for this purpofe, he fcrupled not to requeft that his daugh- 
ter Portia, who was already married to Bibulus, by whom 
fhe had two children, might be lent to him, as a fruitful 
foil for the purpofe of propagation. The thing itfelf, he 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or 
improper. For why ihould a woman in the flower of her 
age, either continue ufelefs, till fhe is paft child-bearing, 
or overburthen her hufl>and with too large a family ? The 
mutual ufe of women, he added, in virtuous families, 
would not only increafe a virtuous offspring, but ftrengthen 
and extend the connedUons of fociety. Moreover, if 
Bibulus (hould be unwilling wholly to give up his wife, 
fhe ihould be reilored after fhe had done him the honour 
of an alliance to Cato by her pregnancy. Cato anfwered, 
that he had the greateft regard for the friendfhip of Hor- 
tenfms, but could not think of his application for another 
man's wife. . Hortenfius, however, would not give Jip the 
point here; but when he could not obtain Cato^s.da4i^ter> 
he applied for his wife, faying, that fhe was yct-a^eung 
l¥oman, and Cato'« family already large enough. He 
could not poffibly majce this requefl, upoira-fijppofition 
that Cato had no. regard for his wife ; for fhetwas at that 
very time pregnant. Notwithflanding, the latter, when he 
obferved the violcyat inclination Hortenfius had to be allied 
to him, did. not abfblutely jefufe him ; but faiid it was ne- 
ceflary t<^confult Martia's, father J'hilip on the occafion. 
Philip, therefore, was applied to, and his daughter was 
efpoufed to Hortenf«is in the prefence and with the con- 
fent of Cato. Thefei^ircwmilances are not related in the 
.proper order pf timtf; -but fpeaking of Cato's connedUon 
:^ith the women, d was led to mention theip. 

4 When 
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Wheti the ^nfpirators were executed; and Caefar, who, 
«n account of his calumnies in the fenate, was obKged to 
throw himfelf on the people, had i infufed a fpirit of in-, 
furrcdlion into the worfl andlowefl of the citizens, Cato, 
being apprehenfive of the confeqaences, engaged the 
Senate to appcafe the multitude by a free gift of c6rn. 
This coft twelv^e hundred and fifty talents a year; but it 
had the defired efted*:- 

MeteJlus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held 
feveral feditious meetings, and publilhed an edidl, that 
Pompey fhould bring his troops into Italy, under the pre- 
text ofi faying the city fi-ocv the attemgts of Catiline. 
Such was the pretence; but his real defign was to give up 
the ftate into the hands of Pompey- 

Upon the meeting of the fenate, Cato, inftead of treat- 
ing Metellus with his ufual afperity, expoflulated with 
great mildnefs,,and had even recourfe to intreaty, intima- 
ting, at the fame time, that his family had ever flood in the 
intereil of the nobility. Metellus, who imputed Cato's 
mildnefs to his fears, was the more infolent on that ac- 
count, and moil audaciouily aflerted that he would carry 
his purpofe into execution, whether the fenate would or 
Bot. TJie voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were 
©hanged in a moment ; and, with all tlie force of elo^ 
quence, he declared, ** That while he was living, Pompey 
** Ihould never enter armed into the city.** The fenat6 
neither approved of the conduft of Cato, nor of Metellus. 
The latter they confidered as a defperate and profligate 
madman, who had no other aim than that of general de- 
ftruftion and confufion. The virtue of Cato, they looked 
upon as a kind of enthufiafm, which would ever lead him 
to arm in the caufe of juftice and the laws. 

Whea the people came to vote for the edift, a number 
of aliens, gkidiators, and flaves, armed by Metellus, ap- 
peare,d in the /brum. He was alfo followed by feveral of 
the commons, who wanted tp introduce Pompey, in hopes 
of a revolution ; and his hands, were Hrengthened by the 
Q^ 3 praetorial 

* This IS almoft one third inore than the fum faid to have been ex- 
pended in the fame dlAribution in the hfe of Caefar ; and even there ic 
is incredibly larg^e. But whatever might be the expeiice, the policy 
was bad; for nothing fo effedually weakens the handset government 
as this method of bribing the populace, and treating them as injudi^ 
dous nurfe» do froward chlldr«:n. ^ 
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praetorial power of Casfar. Cato, on the ^ther hand, had 
the principal citizens on his fide ; but they were rather 
fharers in the injury, than s^uxiliaries in the removal of it. 
The danger to which he wks expofed was now fo great, 
that his family was under the utmoft concern. The 
greateft part of his friends and relations came to his houfe 
in the evening, and paiTed the night without either eating 
or fleeping. His wife and fifters bewailed their misfor- 
tunes with tears, while he himfelf pailed the evening with 
the utmoft confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the refl 
to imitate his example. He fupped and went to reft as 
ufual ; and fl«pt foundly till he was waked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the forum, accompanied 
by few, but met by many, who adviled him to take care 
of his perfon. When he faw the temple of Caflor fur- 
rounded by armed men, the fleps occupied by gladiators, 
and Metellus himfelf feated on an eminence with Caefar, 
turning to his friends, •• Which," faid he, " is moft con- 
** temptible, the favage difpofition, or the cowardice of 
*' him who brings fuch an army againft a man who is 
*' naked and unarmed?" Upon this, he -proceeded to the 
place with Thermus. Thofe that occupied the fleps fell 
back to make way for him, but would fulFer no one elfe 
to pafs. Munatius only with fome difficulty he drew along 
with him; and, as foon as he entered, he took his feat be- 
t .vecn Caifar and Metellus, that he might, by that means, 
prevent their difcourfe. This embarraffed them not a 
little; and what added to their perplexity, was the counte- 
nance and approbation that Cato met with from all the 
honeft men that were prcfent, who, while they admired 
his firm and Heady fpirit, fo flrongly marked in his afpe£l, 
encouraged him to perfevere in the caufe of liberty, and 
mutually agreed to fupport him. 

Metellus, enraged at this, propofed to read the edi£l, 
Cato put in his negative ; and that having no effed, he 

' wrelled^it out of his hand. Metellus then attempted to 
fpeak it from memory ; but Thermus prevented him by 
putting bis hand upon his mouth. When he found this 
inefFedual, and perceived that the people were gone over 
to the oppofite party, he ordered his armed men to make 
a riot, and throw the whole into confufion. Upon this 
the people difperfed, and Cato was left alone, expofed to 

• a florm of flicks and flones^ But Mur^na, though the 

former 
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former had fq lately an information againft him, would 
not defert him. He defended him with his gown from 
the danger to which he was expofed ; ' iiitreated the mob 
to defift from their violence; and at length carried him 
off in his arms into the temple of Caftor* When Metellus 
found the benches deferted, and the adverfary put to the 
routi he imagined he had gained his point, and again very 
modeftly proceeded to confirm the edicl. The adverfary, 
however^ quickly rallied and advanced with Ihouts of 
the greateft courage and confidence. MeteiJus's party, 
flip poling that, by fome means, they had got arms, was 
thrown into confufion,- and immediately took to flight. 
Upon the difperfion of thefe, Cato came forwa;d, and, 
by his encouragement and applaufe, eftablilhed a confide- 
r^ble party againfl Metellus. The fenate too voted that 
Cato Ihould, at all events, be fupported; and that an 
edid, fo pregnant with every thing that was pernicious 
to order and good government, and had even a tendency 
to civil war; Ihould be oppofed with the utmofl vigour. 

Metellus Hill maintained his reftJiution ; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered fpirit of Cato, he 
came fuddenly into the open court, alTembled the people, 
faid every thing that he thought might render Cato odious 
to them; and declared, that he would have nothing to do 
with the arbitrary principles of that man, or his confpi- 
racy againft Ponipey, whofe difgrace Rome might one 
day have fevere occafion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately fet off for Afia to carry an 
account of thefe matters to Pompey. And Cato, by rid- 
ding the commonwealth of this troublefome tribune, and 
crufhing, as it were, in him, the growing power of Pom^ 
pey, obtained the higheft reputation. But what made 
him ftill more popular, was his prevailing on the fenate 50 
defift from their purpofe of voting Metellus infamous, and 
diverting him of the magiftracy. His humanity and mo- 
deration in not infulting a vanquilhed enemy, were ad- 
mired by the people in general ; whilft men of political 
fagacity could fee that he thought it prudent not to pro- 
voke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the war, which 

being concluded by Pompey, gave that general, in fome 

meafure, the laurels; and being rendered obnoxious to 

the people, through the impeachment of Caius Mem- 

0^4- mius. 
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iDius, wlio ©ppofed hii» more from a view*o/ maHng hxs 
court to Pompey than any per(bnal hatred, be was in dan- 
ger of lofing his triumphs. CatOj however, partly be- 
caufe LucuUus was allied to him by marrying his daughter 
oervilia> and partly beeaufe he thought the proceedings- 
unfuir, oppofed Memmius, and by that means expofed 
hknfelf to great obloquy. But though divefted of his 
tribuniiial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had 
full credit enough to banilh Memmius from the courts, 
and from the lifts. Lucullus, therefore, having obtained 
his triumph, attached himfeH" to Cato, as to the ftrongeft 
bulwark ag^inft the power of Pompey. When this great 
man returned from the war, confident of his intereft at 
Rome, from the magnificent reception he ^ery where 
met with, he fcrupled not to fend a requifition to the 
fenate, that they would defer the elediion of confuls till 
his arrival, that he might fupport Pifo. Whilft they were 
in doubt about the matter, Cato, not beeaufe he was un- 
der any concjern ab<^t deferring the eledion, but that 
he might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, 
remonltrated agaiuft the meafure, and carried it in the 
negative. Pompey was not a little difturbed at this ; and 
concluding, that, if Cato were his enemy, he would be 
the greateft obftacle to his defigns, he fent for his friend* 
Munatius, and commiflioned him to demand two of Cato's 
nieces in marriage; the elder for himfelf, and the younger 
for his fon. Some fay that they were not Cato's nieces, 
but his daughters. Be 'that as it may; when Munatius 
opened his commiflion to Cato, in the prefence of his 
wife and fitters, the women were not a little delighted 
with the fplendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a 
moment's hefitation, anfwered, «* Go, Munatius; go, and 
•* tell Pompey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female 
•* fnare. I'ell him, at the fame time, ths: I am fenfible 
" of the honour he does me; and whilft he continues to 
" ad as he ought to do, I (hall have that friendftiip for 
** him which is fuperior to afiinity ; but I will never give 
'* hoftages, againft my country, to the glory of Pompey," 
The women, as it is natural to fuppofe, were chagrined : 
and even the friends of Cato blamed the feverity of his 
anfwer. But Pompey fo6n after gave him an opportunity 
of vindicating his condudl, by open bribery in a confular 
cle^Hon. ** You fee now," faid Cato to the women, " what 

*' would 
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*' would have been the confequence of my alliance with 
" Pompey. I fhould have had my Ihare in all the afper- 
** fions that are thrown upon him.'* And they owned 
that he had adled right. However, if one ought to judge 
from the event, it is clear ;hat Cato did wrong inrcj?(5ling 
the alliance of Pompey. By fuffering it to devolve to^ 
Caefar, the united power of thofe two great men went- 
near to overturn the Roman empire.. The commonwealth: 
it effeftually deftroyed. But tJiis would never, have been 
the cafe, had not Cato, to whom the llighter faults of 
Pompey were obnoxious, fuffibred him, by thus ilrength- 
euing his hands, to commit greater crimes.. Thefeconfe-- 
quences, however^ were onjy, impending at the period 
under our review.. When LucuUus had. a difpute with> 
Pompey, concerning their inHitutions inPontus, (for each 
wanted to confirm his own, as the former was evidently 
injured); he had the fupport of. Cato ;; while. Pompey, his^ 
junior in th^ fenate^ in order to increafe his popularity,, 
propofed the Agrarian law in favour, of the army. Cato ^ 
oppofed.itj and.it was rejeded ; in confequence of which 
Pompey, attached himfelf to Clodius, the moll Violent and 
fadious of the tribunes ; and much about the fame time 
contraded 'his alliance witlu C^far, to which Cato, in 
fomemeafure, led the way.. The thing was thus. Cajfar* . 
on his return from Spain, was at once a candidate for the 
confulfliip, and demanded a triumph. But as the laws of 
Rome required. that thofe wJio fue for the fupreme magi- 
ftracy, fhould fue in perfon ; and thofe who triumph fhould 
be without the wails, he petitioned the fenate that he 
might be allowed to fue for the confullhip by proxy. The 
fenatCi in general agreed to oblige Caefar; and when Cato, 
the only one that oppofed it, found. this to.be the cafe, as 
foon asit came to his turn, he fpoke the. whole day long, 
and thus prevented the doing of any bufmefs* Caefar, , 
therefore, gave up the affair of the triumph, entered the 
city,,and applied at once for the confulfhip and the intereft 
of Pompey. As foon as he was appointed conful, he 
married Julia ; and as they had both entered into a league 
' againft the commonwealth, one propofed the laws for the 
diflribution of lands amongft the poor, and the. other fe- 
conded the propofal. Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunc- 
tion with Bibulus, the other conful, oppofed it. But Cato 
in particular, who fufpeded the pernicious . confequences 

Qj of 
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of Coefar's connection with Pompey, was ftrenuous againf! 
the motion ; and faid it was not the diftribution of lands 
that he feared fo much as the rewards which the cajolers 
of tlie people might expe£l from their favours. 

In this not only the fenate agreed with him, but many 
of the people too, who were reafonably offended by the 
unconllitutional condu6l of Caefar. For whatever the motl 
violent and the maddeft of the tribunes propofed for the 
pleafure of the mob, Czefar, to pay an abject court to 
them, ratified by the confular authority. When he found 
his motion, therefore, likely to be overruled, his party 
had recourfe to violence, pelted Bibulus the conful with 
dirt, and broke the rods of his USlors, At length, when 
darts begun to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 
reft of the fenate fled as fafl as poffible out of the fcrum. 
Cato was the laft that left it ; and, as he walked flowly 
along, he frequently looked back, and execrated the wick- 
ednefs and madnefs of the people. The Agrarian law, 
therefore, was not only paffed, but they obliged the whole 
fenate to take an oath that they would confirm and fup- 
port it ; and thofe that ihould refufe were fcntenced to pay 
a heavy fine. Neceflity brought moft of them into the 
meafure ; for they remembered the example of Metellus*, 
who was banilhed for refufing to comply, in a fimilar in- 
ilance, with the people. Cato was folicited by the tears 
of the female part of Ms family, and the intreaties of his 
friends, to yield and take the oath. But what principally 
induced him, was the remonflrances and expoftulations of 
Cicero ; who reprefcnted, to him that there might not be 
fo much virtue, as he imagined, in one man's diffenting 
from a decree that was eftabliftied by the reft of the fenate ; 
that to expofe himfelf to certain danger, without even 
the poflibility of producing any good effedV, was perfect 
anfanity ; and, what was ftill worfe, to leave the com- 
monwealth, for which he had undergone fo many toils, 
to the mercy of innovators and ufurpers, would look as 
if he were weary, at leaft, of his patriotic labours. Cato, 
he added, might do without Rome ; but Rome could not 
do without Cato : his friends could not do without him ; 
himfelf could not difpenfe with his afliftance and fup- 
port, while the audacious Clodius, by means of his tri^ 

bunitial 

* Metellus Numidicu5« ^ , *^ 
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bunitial authority, was forming the moft dangerous machi- 
nations againft him. By thefe, and the like remonflrances, 
folicited at home, and in tYit forum, Cato, it is faid, was 
with difficulty prevailed on to take the oath; and that, 
his friend Favonius excepted, he was the laft that took it. 

Elated with this fuccefs, Csfar propofed another aft 
for diftributing almofl the whole province of Campania 
amongft the poor. Cato alone oppofed it. And though 
Caefar dragged him from the bench, and conveyed him 
to prifon, he omitted not, neverthelefs, to fpeak as he 
pafled in defence of liberty, to enlarge upon the confe- 
quences of the aft, and to exhort the citizens to put a 
flop to fuch proceedings. The fenate, with heavy hearts, 
followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the people, 
with iilent indignation. Casfar-was not inattentive to the 
public difcontent that this proceeding occaftoned ; but 
ambitioufly expefting fome conceflionjs on the part of 
Cato, he proceeded to conduft him to prifon. At length, 
however, when he found thefe expeftations vain, unable 
any longer to fupport the fhame to which this conduft dx- 
pofed him, he inftrufted one of the tribunes torefcue him 
from his officers* The people, aotwithJtanding, brought 
into his intereft by thele public diftributions,. voted him 
the province of Illyricum and all Gaul, together with 
four legions, for the foace of five years ; though Cato 
foretold them, at the (ame time, that they were voting a 
tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover created 
Clodius, contrary to the laws, (for he was of the patrician 
order) a tribune of the people ; becaufe they knew he 
would, in every refpeft, accede to their wilhes with re- 
gard to the baniihment of Cicero. Caipurnius Pifo, the 
father of Cxfar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius*, a bofom 
friend of Pompey's, as we are told, by thofc who knew: 
him befl, they created confuls. • 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and 
had gained one part of the people by favour and the 
other by fear, flill they were afraid of Cato. They re- 
membered the pains it coft them to overbear him, and 
that the violent and compuliivc meafures they had re- 

courfe 

• Plutarch does not mean to rcprefent this friendship in any favour- 

tiC light. The chara^cr of Gabinius was defpicablc in every refpeft, 
appears from Cicero's oratbn for Scxtius, 
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courfe, to did them bi|t little hojjour. Clodius^ loo, (aw 
that he could not diftrefs Cicero, while fupported by Cato; 
^et this was his great objedt ; and* upon his entering on 
lis tribunitial ofHce, he itad an interview with Cato; 
wheft, after payiiig him the compliment of being the ho- 
neilefl man m Rome, he prppofed to him, as a teflimony 
of his iincerjty, the government of Cyprus ; an appoint- 
ment which, he faid, had been folicited by many. Cato 
^nfwered th^t, far from beipg a favour, it was a treache- 
rous fcheme and a difgrace; upoa which Clodius fiercely 
replied, '* If it is not youc pleafqre to gq, it is mine that 
'* you Ihall go." And frying this, he went immediately 
to the fenat^, and procured a decree for Cato 's expedition « 
Yet he neither fupplicd him with a^ vefTel, a fpldier, or a, 
fervant, two fecrctaries excepted, one of whom was a no- 
torious thief, and the other a client of hb own. Beiides,, 
a^ if the charge of Cyprus and the oppoiition of Ptplcmy 
were no^ a fufficient ta& for him, hp ordered him UkewifW 
to reflore the ByzaQtine exiles. But his view in all this, 
M^as tp keep Cato,^ as long as poflible, out of Rome. 

Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who wa«. 
at the fame time cfofQly hunted by Clodius, by no means 
tp involve his country in a civil war, but to yield, to the 
neceffity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius,^whom he fent before 
^m to Cyprus, he negociated with Ptolemy in fuch a. 
manner, that he yielded without coming to blows ; for 
Cato gave him to underftand, that he (hould not live ia 
a poor or abjed (condition, but that he fhpuld be appointed 
high prieft to the Paphian V^uus*. While this was ne- 

fociating, Cato flopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for 
tolemy's anfwer, aqd making preparations for the je- 
dudlion of the ifland. 

* This appointment fccms to be but a pcor c»hangc for a kingdom; 
but when It is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, the pricih of 
the gods were not inferior in dignity to princes, and that moft of them 
were of royal families j— when it is confidered in what high reputatioa 
the Paphian Venus flood amongfl the ancients, and5?hat a lucrative 
a^weli as honourable office that of her prieft muft have been, occa- 
fioned by the offerings of the prodigious concourfe of people who came 
annually to pay their devotions at her temple, it wiU b« thous^b^Ml 
Vtolfmy made no bad bargain for his little ifland. ^ 
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In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had 
left Alexandria, upon fome quarrel with his fubjcfts, was 
on his way to Rome, in order to folicit his re-eftabli(h- 
ment from Caefar and Pompey, by means of the Roman 
arms. Being informed that Cato was at Rhodes, he fent 
to him, in hopes tlfat he would wait upon him. When 
his meffenger arrived, Cato, who then happened to have 
taken phync, told him, that if Ptolemy warjted ta fee him, 
he might come himfelf. When he came, Cato neither 
went forward to meet him, nor did he fo much as rife from 
his feat, but faluted him as he would do a common perfon, 
apd carelefsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy wa^fomewhat 
hurt by it at firft, and furprifed to meet witjj, fuch a fuper- 
cilious feverity of manners in a man of Cato's mean drefs 
and appearance. However, when he entered into con- 
verfation with him concerning his affairs, when he heard 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was eafily reconciled 
to him. Cato, it feems, blamed his impolitic application 
to Rome : reprefented to him the happinefs he had left, 
and that he was about to expofe himfelf to toils, the 
plagues of attendance, and what was flill worfe, to the 
avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the whole kingdom 

• of Egypt, converted into money, could not fatisfy. He 
adviied him to return \yith his fleet, and be reconciled to 
his people, offering him at the fame time his attendance 
and mediation ; and Ptolemy, reilored by his reprefenta- 
tions, as it were from infanity to reafon, admired the 
difcretion and fincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. His friends, neverthelefs, brought him back 

^ to his former meafures ; but he was no U>oacr at the 
door of one of the magiftrates of Rome, than he repented 
pf his folly, and blamed himfelf for rejeding the vir- 
tuous counlels of Cato, as for difobeying the oracle of a 
god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good liars would have it, 
took himfelf off by poifon. As he was faid to have left a 
full ireafury, Cato being determined to go himfelf to 
Byzantium, fent his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, becaufe he 
had not fuflicient confidence in Canidius : when the exiles 
were reconciled to the reft of the citizens, and all things 

Siuict in ByzantiuiA, he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he 
ound the royal furniture very magnificent in the articles 
of veffds, tables, jewels, and purple, all which were to 
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be converted into ready money^. In the management of 
this affair he was very exad, attended at the falcs, took 
the accounts himfelf, and brought every article to the bell 
market. Nor would he truft to the common cufloms of 
fale-fadors, audlioneers, bidders, or even his own friends ; 
but had private conferences with tjje purchafers, in which 
he urged them to bid higher, fo tliat every thing went off 
at the greateft rate. By this means he gave offence to 
many of his -friends, and almoft implacably affronted his 
particular friend Munatius. Caefar, too, in his oration 
againft him, availed himfelf of this circumftance, and 
treated him very feverely. Munatius, however, tells us 
that this mifunderflanding was not fo much occaiioned 
by Cato's diftruft, as by his negleft of him, and by his 
own jealoufy of Canidius ; for Munatius wrote memoirs 
ofCato, which Thrafeas has chiefly followed. He tells 
us, that he was amongft the lall that arrived at Cyprus, 
and by that means found nothing but the refufe of the 
lodgings ; that he went to Cat0*s apartments, and was re- 
fufed admittance, becaufe Cato was privately concerting 
fomething with Canidius; and that when he modeflly com- 
plained of this condudl, he received a fevere anfwer from 
Cato ; who obferved, with Theophraftus, that too much 
love was frequently the occafion of ha»ed ; aud that h#, 
becaufe of the llrength of his attachment to him, was 
angry at the flighteft inattention. He told him, at the 
fame time, that he made ufe of Canidius as a ncceflary 
agent, and becaufe he had more confidence in him than 
^ in the reft, having found him honeft, though he had been 
there from the firft, and had opportunities of being oth"fer»- 
wife. This converfation, which he had in private with 
Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to Canidius ; and 
when this came to his knowledge, he would neither at- 
tend at Cato's entertainments, nor, though called upon, 
affift at his councils^ Cato threatening to punifh him^or 
difobedience, and, as is ufual to take a pledge from him* ; 
Munatius paid no regard to it, but failed for Rome, and 
long retained his refentment. Upon Cato's return, by 
means of Marcia, who at that time lived with her huf- 

band> 

^ * When a magiArate refufed a fummons to the fenate or public 
council, the penalty was to take fome piece of furniture out of iiis . 
houfe, and to keep it till he ihould attend. This they cAlled figtoTa 

taferu 
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band, he and Munatius were both invited to fup with 
Barca. Cato, who" came in after the reft of the com- 
pany had taken their places, afked where he fl\ould take 
his place? Barca anfwered, where he pleafed. *' Then/' 
faid he, " I will take my place by Munatius," He, there- 
fore, took his place next him, but he Ihewed him no other 
marks of friendihip during fupper; afterwards, however, 
at the requell of Marcia, Cato wrote to him that he fhould 
be glad to fee him. He therefore waited on him at his 
own houfe, and being entertained by Marcia till the reft 
of the 'morning vifitors were gone, Cato came in and 
embraced him with grea#kindncfs. We have dwelt upon 
thefe little circumftances the longer, as, in our opinion, they 
contribute no lefs than more public and important adions, 
towards the clear delineation of manners and charaders. 

Cato in his expedition had acquired near feven thoufand 
talents of filver, and being under fame apprehenfions on 
account of the length of his voyage, he provided a num- 
ber of veflels that would hold two talents and five hundred 
drachmas a. piece. To each of thefe he tied a long cord> 
at the end of which was fattened a large piece of cork, fo 
that if any misfortune ihould happen to the Ihip that 
contained them, thefe buoys might mark the fpot where 
they lay. The whole treafure, however, except a very 
little, was conveyed with fafety. Yet his two books of 
accounts, which he kept very accurate, were both loft ; 
one by Ihipwreck with his freedman Philargyrus, and the 
other by fire at Corcyra ; for the failor s, on account of 
the coldnefs of the weather, kept fires in, the tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled 
Cato, though Ptolemy's fervants, whom he had brought 
over with lum, were fufiicient vouchers for his conduft 
againft enemies and informers. For he did not intend 
thefe accounts merely as a proof of his honefty, but to 
recommend the fame kind of accuracy and induftry to 
others. 

As foon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome^ 
the magiftrates, the priefts, the whole fenate, and multi- 
tudes of the people went down to the river to meet him> 
and covered both its banks, fo that his reception was 
fomething like a triumph. Yet there was an ill-timed 
liaughtinefs in his condudl ; for, though the confuls and 
praetors came to wait upon him^ he did not fo much as 

, attempt 
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attempt to make the (bore where they were, but rowed 
cardefsly along in a royal fix-oared galley, and did not 
land till he came into port with his whole fleet. The 
people, however, were ilruck with admiration at the 
vaft quantity of money that was^ carried along the Greets, 
and the fenate, in full aflembly, beftowed the higheft en- 
comiums upon him, and voted him a prastorfhip extraor- 
dinary *, and the right of attending at the public fhews in 
^ pretext a i or purple-bordered gown. But thefe honours 
he thought proper to decline. At the .fame time he peti- 
tioned that they would, grant his freedom to Nicias, an 
officer of Ptolemy's, in favlfcr of whofe diligence and 
fidelity he gaVe his own teftimony. Philip, the father of 
Marcia, was confu] at that time, and his colleague re- 
fpeded Cato no lefs for his virtue, than Philip might for 
his alliance, {o that he had in fome meafure the whole 
confular intereft in his hands. When Cicero returned 
from that exile to which he had been fentenced by Clo- 
dius, his influence was confiderable, and he fcrupled not, 
in the ablence of Clodiu«, to pull down and deftroy the 
tribunitial edifts which the latter had put' up in the capi- 
tol. Upon, this the fenate was afl'embled, and Cicero, 
upon the accufatlon of Clodius, made his defence, by al- 
leging thatClodius had not been legally appointed tribune, 
and that, of courfe, every ad of his office was null and . 
void. Cato interrupted him, and faid, " That he was 
indeed fenjible that the whole adminiflration . bf « Clo- 
dius had been wicked and. abfurd ;'* but that if. every 
ad of his office were to be annulled, all. that he had done • 
in Cyprus would (land for nothing, becaufe his commif- 
fion ifluing from a tribune not legally appointed^ could, 
not be valid : that Clodius, though he was of a patrician % 
family, had not been chofen tribune, contrary to law> .be- 
caufe he had previoufly been enrolled in the orddr of ple- 
beians by an ad pafled for that purpofe.; but that, if he 
had aded unjuftly in his office, he was liable to perfonal 
impeachments, while at the fame time the office itfelf re- 
tained its proper force and authority." This occafloned 
a quarrel for fome time between Cicero and Cato» but af- 
terwards they were reconciled. 

Cxfar, 

• Cato was then but thirty-cight years of age, and confe^aenily too 
young to be prjetor in the ordinary way, in which a pcrfon could flOJ 
enter on that office till he»was forty, % 
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€a2far> upon his return out' of Gaul, was met by Pom- 
pey and Craflus* and it was agreed that the two laft ftiould 
iagain Hand for the confulihip, that Caefar Ihould retain his 
government five years longer, and that the befl provinces, 
revenues, and troops, fhould be fecured to themfelves. 
This was nothing lefs than a diviiion of empire, and a 
plot againft the liberties of the commonwealth. This 
dangerous jundlion deterred many men of diftinguifhed 
rank and integrity from their defign of offering themfelves 
candidates for the confulihip. Cato, however, prevailed 
on Lucius Domitius, who married his filler, not to give 
up the point, nor to refign his pretenfions ; for that the 
conteft was not then for tjie confuKhip, but for the liber- 
ties of Ron:e. The fober part of the citizens agreed jcoo, 
that the confular power fhould not be fufFered to grow fo 
enormous by the union of Craflus and Pompey ; but that, 
at all events, they were to be feparated, and Domitius en- 
couraged and fupported in the competition. They aflured 
him at the fame time, that he would have the voices of 
many of the people who were at prefent only filent through 
fear. Pompey 's party, apprehenfive of this, lay in wait 
for Domitius, as he went before day by torch-light into 
the campus tnartius. The torchbearer was killed at the 
firft ftroke ; the refl were wounded and fled, Cato and 
Domitius alone excepted : for Cato, though he had re- 
ceived a wound in the arm, ftill kept Domitius on the 
fpot, and conjured him not to defert the caufe of liberty 
while he had life, but to oppofe to the utmoll thofe ene- 
mies of their country, who (hewed what ufe they intended 
to make of that power, which they fought by fuch exe- 
crable means. ^ 

Domitius, however, unable to ftand the (hock, retired, 
and Pompey and Craifts were elefled confuls. Yet Cato 

fave up nothing for loft, biit folicited a praetorfhip for 
imfelf, that he might from thence, as from a kind of fort, 
militate againft the confuls, and not contend with them in 
the capacity of a private citizen. The confuls, appre- 
henfive that the praetorial power of Cato would not be in- 
ferior even to the confular authority, fuddenly affembled a 
fmall fenate, and obtained a decree, that thofe who were 
clewed praetors ihould immediately enter upon their 
4 ofSce» 
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office *, without waiting the ufual time to (land the' 
charge, if any fuch charge fliould be brought againft 
them, of bribery and corruption. By this means they 
brought in their own creatures and dependents, prefided 
at the eledion, and gave money to the populace. Yet 
Hill the virtue of Cato could not totally loie its weight. 
There were Hill thofe who had honeAy enough, to be 
afhamed of felling his intereil, and wifdom enough to 
think that it would be of fervice to the ftate to ele6t him 
even at the public expence. He therefore was nominated 
praetor by the votes of the firll-called tribe ; but Pompey 
fcandaloufiy pretending that he heard it thunder, broke 
up the afTembly : for it is not common for the Romans to 
do any bufmefs if it thunders. Afterwards, by means 
of bribery, and by the exclufion of the virtuotis part of the 
citizens from the aflembly, they procured Vatinius to be 
returned prastor inftead of Cato. Thofe eledors, it is 
faid, who voted from fuch iniquitous motives, like fo ' 
many culprits,' immediately ran away. To the rell that 
aflembled and exprefled their indignation, Cato was em- 
powered by one of the tribunes to addrefs himfelf in a 
fpeech ; in the courfe of which he foretold, as if infpired 
by fome divine influence, all thofe evils that then threa- 
tened the commonwealth ; and ftirred up tlie people 
againft Pompey and CralTus, who, in the confcioufnefs of 
their guilty intentions, feared the controul of the praeto- 
rial power of Cato. In his return home he was followed 
by a greater multitude than all that been appointed 
praetors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the diftribution of 
the confular provinces, and propofed giving Spain and 
Africa to one of the confuls, and Syria and Egypt to the 
other, together with fleets an4 armies, and an unli- 
mited power of making war, and extending dominion, 
the reft of the fenate, thinking oppofition vain, foreborc 
to fpeak againft the motion. Cato, however, before it 
was put to the vote, afcended the rofirum in order to 
fpeak, but he was limited to the fpace of two hours ; and 
when he had fpent this time in repetitions, inftrudticns, 

ani 

♦ There was always a time allotted between ncminat'on and pof- 
i<:(non ; that if any undue means had been made ufe of in the ^anvaf& 
they might be difcovered* 
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and predi6lions, and was proceeding in his difc6iirre, the 
lidor took hirn down from the roftrum. Yet ftiM, when 
below amongft the people, he perfifted to fpeak in behalf 
of liberty ; and the people readily attended to him, and 
joined in his indignation, till the conful's beadle again 
laid hold of him and turned him out of the forum. He 
attempted, notwithllanding, to return to his place, and 
excited the people to allifl him ; which being done more 
than once, Trebonius, in a violent rage, ordered him to 
prifon. Thither he was followed by the populace, to 
whom he addrefTed himfelf as he went, till, at lall, Tre- 
bonius, through fear, difmilTed him. Thus Cato was 
refcued that day. But afterwards, the people being part- 
ly over-awed, and partly corrupted, the confular party 
prevented Aquilius, one of the tribunes, by force of arms, 
from coming out of the fenate-houfe into the aflembly, 
wounded many, killed fome, and thrufl Cato, who faid 
it thundered, out of the forum ; fo that the law was pafTed 
by compulfion. This rendered Pompey fo obnoxious that 
the people were going to pull down his ftatues, but were 
prevented by Cato. Afterwards, when the law was pro- 
pofed for the allotment of Caefar's provinces, Cato addref- 
ling himfelf particularly to Pompey, told him, with great 
confidence, he did not then confider that he was taking 
Caefar upon his Ihoulders ; but when he began to find his 
' weight, and could neither fupport it, nor Ihake him off*, 
they would both fall together, and crufh the common- 
wealth in their fall : and then he Ihould find, toolate, that 
the counfels of Cato were no lefs falutary for himfelf than 
intrinfically juil. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 
thefe things, in the confidence of his fortune and his 
power, defpifed them, and feared no reverfe from the 
part of Caefar. 

Cato was the following year appointed praetor, but he 
can hardly be faid to have contributed fo much to the dig- 
nity of that high office by the reditude of his condudl, as 
to have derogated from it by the meannefs of his drefs ; 
for he wOuld often go to the prastorial bench without his 
robe or his (hoes, and fit in judgment, even in capital 
cafes, on fome of the firll perfonages in Rome. Some will 
have it, that he pafi'ed fentence, when he had drank after 
dinner, but that is not true. He was refolved to extir|)ate 
that extreme corruption which then prevailed amongft the 

people 
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people in eledlions of every kind : and, in order to cffefl! 
this, he moved that a law fhould be paffcd in the fenate, 
for every candidate, though no information fhould be laid, 
to declare upon oath in what manner he obtained his 
election. This gave oiFence to the candidates, and to tke 
more mercenary part of the people. So that, as Cato was 
going in the morning to the tribunal, he was fo much in- 
Silted and pelted with ftones by the mob, that the whole 
court fled, and he with difficulty efcaped into the roflrum. 
There he flood, and his firm and Heady afped foon hufhed 
the clamours and diforders of the populace ; fo that when 
he fpoke upon the fubj^£l, he was heard with a general 
filence *. The fenate publicly teftified their approbation 
of his condudl ; but he anfwered, that no compliment 
could be paid to them at lead for deferting the praetor, and 
declining to alCft him when in manifeit danger. This 
meafure diilreiTed the candidates confiderably : for, on the 
one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, and, on the 
other, they were apprehenfive of lofing their eledlion, if it 
fhould be done by ^heir opponents. They thought it 
bell, therefore, jointly to depofit Eve^ hundred feflertia 
each f , then to canvafs in a fair and legal manner, and if 
any one fhould be convicted of bribery he fhould forfeit 
his depofit. Cato was appointed guarantee of this agree- 
ment, and the money was to be lodged in his hand, but 
for this he accepted of fureties. When the day of elec- 
tion came, Cato flood next to the tribune who prefidcd, 
and, as he examined the votes, one of the depofiting can- 
didates appeared to have made ufe of fome fraud. He 
therefore ordered him. to pay the money to the refl. But, 
after complimenting the integrity of Cato, they remitted 

the 

♦ ThU circumdance in Cato*8 fife affords a good comment on the i 
foUovfing paffage In Virgil, and at xl\c fame time the laboured dignity 
and weight of that verfe, 

— Piecate gravem et meritis fi forte virutn quern,. 
Conveys a very Arong and jyft idea of Cato. 

Ac velitti magno in populo cum faepe coorta eft 

Seditio, {jsvitque aniinis ignobile rulgus } 

Jamque faces et faxa volant ; fOTor arina miniftratt 

Turn, pletate gravem et meritis fi forte virum quern 

Confpexerei filent, arrei£Ufque auribus adltant. 

Ille regit diai« anlmos, et pedura miilcet. VIRC. iEn. r. 

t Cicero %eaks of thi« agreement in one of hls^pIiUes to Attlcu& 
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the fine, and faid that the guilt was a fufEci.ent punifliment. 
Cato, however, !^endered himfelf obnoxious to many by 
this condu^, who feemed difpleafed that he afFedled both 
the legiflative and judicial powers. Indeed; there is hardly 
any authority fo much expofed to envy as the latter, and 
hardly any virtue fo obnoxious as that of juftice> owing to 
the popular weight and influence that it always carries 
along with it. For though he who adminifters juftice in 
a virtuous manner may not be refpefted as a man of va- 
lour, nor admired as a man of parts ^ yet his integrity is 
always produftive of love and confidence. Valour pro- 
duces fear, and parts create fufpicion : they are diftinc- 
tions, moreover, which are rather given than acquired. 
One arifes from a natural acttenefi^ the other from a na- 
tural firmnefs of mind. However, as juftice is a virtue 
fo eafily pradticable and attainable, the oppoiite vice is 
proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became ol^nox'ioas to the chiefs of Rome in 
general. But Pompey in particular, whofe glory was to 
rife out of the ruins of his power, laboured with unwearied 
affiduity, to procure impeachments againft him. The in- 
cendiary Clodius, who had again entered the lifts of Pom- 
pey, accufed Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian 
treafure, and of raifing an oppofition to Pompey, becaufe 
the latter had refufed to accept of his daughter in mar- 
riage. Cato, on the other hand, maintained, that though 
he was not fo much as fupplied with a horfe, or a foidier, 
by the governjnent, yet he had brought more treafure to 
the commonwealth from Cyprus, than Pompey had done • 
from fo many wars and triumphs over the harafTed world. 
He aflerted, that he never even wiihed for the alliance of 
Pompey, not becaufe he thought him unworthy, but becaufe 
of the difference of their political principles. '* For my own 
•• parti" faid he, " I rejected the province offered me as an 
** appendage to my praetorfhip ; but for Pompey, he arro- 
'* gated fome provinces to himfelf, and fome he beftowed 
*' on his friends. Nay he has now, without even folicit- 
" ing your confent, accommodated Caefar in Gaul with 
*' fix thoufand foldiers. Such forces, armaments, and 
•' horfes, are now, it feems, at the difpofal of private men : 
" and Pompey retains the title of commander and gene- 
" ral, while Jie delegates to others the legions and the 
" provinces ; and continues within the walls to preiide at 

eled^ions 
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.** eledlons, the arbiter of the mob, and the fabricator of 
«' fedition. Prom -this condudl his principles are ob- 
'* vious, .He holds it but one Hep from anarchy to abfo- 
•' lute power *.*' Thus Cato maintained his party againft 
Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator 
of Cato, as ApoUodorus Phalereus f is faid to have been 
of Socrates, who was tranfported with his difcourfes even 
to madnefs or intoxication. This Favonius Hood for the 
office of adile, and apparently loft it ; but Cato, upon 
crxamining the votes, and finding them all" to be written in 
the fame hand, appealed againfl the fraud, and the tribunes 
let afide the eledlion. Favonius, therefore, was elefted, 
and in the difcharge of the feveral offices of his magiftracy 
he had the affiftance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical 
entertainments that were given to the people. In thefe 
Cato gave another fpecimen of his oeconomy ; for he did 
not allow the players and muficians crowns of gold, but of 
-wild olive, fuch as they ufe in the Olympic games. In- 
iead of expenfive prefents, he gave the Greeks beets and 
lettutes, and radiihes and parfley ; and the Romans he 
prefentcd with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and 
faggots of wood. Some ridiculed the meannefs of his 
prefents, while others were delighted with this relaxation 
from the ufual feverity of his manners. And Favonius, 
who appeared only as a common perfon araongft the fpec- 
tators, and had given up the management of the whole to 
Cato, declared the fame to the people, and publicly ap- 
plauded his condud, exhorting him to reward merit' of 
every kind. Curio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited 
at the fame time in the other theatre a very magnificent 
entertainment : but the people left him, and were much 
more entertained with feeing Favonius adt the private ci« 
tizen, and Cato mailer of the ceremonies. It is probable, 
however, that he took this upon him only to (hew the 
folly of troublefome and expenfive preparations in'matters 

of 

• This maxim has been verified in ahnoft every flate. When am- 
bitious men ain.td at abfolute power, thtir fi»ft ineafure was to Impede 
the regular movements of the conftitutional government by throwing 
all mto confufion, that they might afcend to monarchy as i£neas 
went to the throne of Carthage, involved in a cloud. 

f See Plato's Phaido, and the beginning of thc'Sympofium. Th\% 
ApoUodorus was furnaaied M&n'icus from his paflicnate enthuliafxn. 
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.*^f mere amufement, and that the benevolence and good 
humour fuitable to fuch occafions would have a better 

^ efFed. 

When Scipio, Hypfaeus, and Milo, were candidates for 
theconfulihip, and, beftde the ufual infamous pradices of 

, bribery and corruption, had recourfe to violence and 
murder, and civil war, it was propofed that Pompey ihould 
be appointed protedlor of the ele6lion. But Cato oppofed 
this, and faid that the laws (hould not derive their fecurity 
from Pompey, but that Pompey fhould owe his to the laws. 
However, when the confular power had been long fuf- 
pended, ahd y^i^ forum was in fomp meafure befieged by 

. three armies, Cato, that things might not come to the 
woril, recommended to the fenate to confer that power on 

. Pompey as a favour, with which his own influence would 
otherwife invelt him, and by that means to make a left 
evil the remedy for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an 

.agent of Cato's, moved in the fenate that Pompey fhould 
be created fole conful ; adding, that his adminiftration 
would either be of the grcateft fervice to the ftate, or that, 
at lead, if the commonwealth muft have a mafler, it would 

;have the fatisfadion of being under the aufpices of the 

^reateft man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every one's ex- 
pectation, feconded the motion, intimating that any go- 

^rve^nment was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey 
pro mifed fair for a C(militutional adminiikation, and for 

*the prefer vation of the city. 

Pompey being thus eleded conful, invited Cato to hli 

iioufe in the fuburbs* He received him with the greatefl 

.carefles and acknowledgments, and intreated him to aflifl 
in his adminiflratiou, and to prefide at his councils. Cato 
anfwered, that he hall neither formerly oppofed Pompey 
out of private enmity, nor fupported him of late out of 
perfonal favour ; but that the welfare of the ftate had 
been his motive in both : that, in private, he would 
aflifl him with his council whenever he fhould be called 

-upon ; but that, in public, he Ihould fpeak his fentiments, 
whether they might be in his favour or not. And he 
did not fail to do as he had told liim. For, foon after, 
when Pompey propofed fevere punifhments and penalties 
againft thole who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave 
it as his opinion, that the paft fhould be over-looked, 
and the future only adverted to : for that, if he Ihould 

fcrutinize 
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fcrujtinize into former ofFencfts of that kind, it would be 
difficult to fay where it would end ;> and Ihould he cftablifti 
penal laws, ex pofi faSto, it would be hard that thofe who 
were convifted of former oiFences ihould fuffer for the 
breach of thofe laws which were then not in being. Af- 
terwards, too, when impeachments were brought againft 
feveral perfons of rank, and fome of Pompey's friends 
amongft the r^ft, Cato, when he obferved that Poropcy 
favoured the latter, reproved him With great freedom, 
and urged him to the difcharge of his duty. Pompey had 
enabled, that encomiums ihould no longer be fpoken in 
favour of the prifoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave in to 
the court a written encomium * on Munatius rlancus f , 
when he was upon his trial ; but Cato, when he obferved 
this, as he was one of the judges. Hopped his ears, and 
forbade the apology to be read. Plancus, upon this, ob- 
jedted to Cato*s being one of the judges ; yet he was con- 
demned notwithflandjng. Indeed, Cato gave the crimi- 
nals in general no fmall perplexity; for they were equally 
afraid of haying him for their judge, and of objeding to 
him ; as in the ^tter cafe it was generally underilood that 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by 
the fame means were condemned. Nay, to objed^ to the 
judgment of Cato, became a common handle of accufa- 
tion and reproach. 

Caefar, at the fame time that he was profecuting the 
war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereft in the city, by 
all that friendihip and muni^cence could t;St^, Pompey 
faw this, and waked, as from a dream, to the warnings of 
Cato : yet he remained indolent ; and Cato, who perceiv- 
ed the political neceiTity of oppoiing Csefar, determined 
himfelf to iland for the confulihip, that he might thereby 
oblige him either to lay down his arftis or diicover his de- 
figns. Cato's competitors were both men of credit^ 
but Sttlpicius |, who was one of them, had himfelf de- 
rived 

* Dion calls this an eologium and a petition, tiraivov rs kyia, a^vla 

f Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is miilakenly called Flic-> 
«us, was then tribune of the people. He was accufed by Cicero, and 
defended by Pompey, but unanimouily condemned. 

X The competitors were M. Claudius Marcellus, and Servtus Sol- 
picius R u fus. The latter, according to Dion, was chofen for his know- 
ledge of the laws, and the former for his eloquence. 
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-Mved gteat advantages from the Authority 6f Cato, On 

^his account, he Avascenfured as ungrateful ; though Gato 

•!was not offended ; ** For what -wonder,** faid he, " is it, 

•• that what a man efteems thegr^ateft happiticfs, he 

"** (hould not give up to another f" He procured an ad 

>in the fenate, that no candidate fhould canvafs by'means 

•of others. This exafperated the people/ becaufe it -cut off 

at once the means of cultivating favour, and conveying 

^bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of citizens 

poor and infignificant. It was in fome meafure oWing to 

-^his aft that he loft the confulfhip ; for he ct>nful ted his 

-^dignity too mddi to-Canvafs tn a popular manner iiimfelf; 

*and his friend yconld not then do it for him. 

A repulfe, in this cafe, is for fome time attended with 
--fhame and forrow both to the candidate and his friends 1 
-but Cato was fo little affefted by it, that he anointed him- 
'felf to play at ball, and walked as ufual after dirtner wit?i 
'his friends in tht forum r without his fhoes or his tunic. 
'Cicero, fenfible how much Rome wanted fuch a conful, at 
*t)ncc blamed his lndole«ce, with regard to courting the 
= people on this oCcafiori, and his inattention to future fuc- 
'cefs ; whereas he had twice applied for the praitorfhip. 
•Catoanfwered, that his ill fuccels in the latter cafe was not 
owing to the averfion of the people, but to the corrupt and 
-xrompulfive meafures ufed amongft them ; while in an ap- 
« plication for the confulfhipno fuch meafures could be ufed ; 
•and he was feniible, therefore, that the citizens were of- 
•fended by thofe mannet-s whichit did not become a wife 
man either to change for their fakes, or by repeating his 
-application, to expofe himfelf to the fame ill ftKcefs. 

Casfar had, at this time, obtained many dangerous vic- 
*tories over warlike nations ; and had fallen upon the Ger- 
■mans, though at. peace with the Romans, and flain three 
hundred thoufand of them. Many of the citizens, on this 
occafion, voted a. public thankfgiving ; but Cato was of 
•a different opinion, andfaid, " That Casfar Ihould be 
** given up to th^ nations he had iiljured, that his conduft 
" might not bring a curfe upon the city ; yet the gods," 
he faid, *' ought to be thanked, notwithftanding, that the 
^* foldiers had not fuffered for the madnefs and wicked- 
'** nefs of their general, but that they had in mercy (pared 
" the ftate.** Cxfat, updn this, fent letters to the fenate 
-fall of invefiives againfl Cato. When they were read, 
Volume IF: R Calo 
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<Dato rofe with great calmnefj, and in a fpeech, (b regfilar 
that it Teemed premeditated^ faid, that, with regard to 
the letters, as they contained nothing 4>ut.a litde of 
Caefar's buffoonery, they defervedtAOt to be anfwered: 
and then, laying open the whole plan of jCaefar's condoft, 
more like a. friend, who knew Jiis'%bo(bm counfels; than m 
enemy, he Ihewed the fenajLe, that it .was not the Britons ♦ 
or the Gauls they h^ 10 fear, but Caefar himfelf. This 
alarme^d them fo much, that ^Capfar's friends were ibrry 
they had produced the letters that cccafioned it. No- 
thing, however, was then refolved ^upon : only it was de- 
Jbated concerning the propriety of appointing a fuccefibr 
^xo X^sefer ; and when Caefar's friers required, that, ia 
cafe thereof, Pompey too (hauld reiinquidi his army, and 
give up his provinces ; ** Now," xried Cato, '* is com- 
" ing to pafs the event that I foretold f . It is obvious» 
•'*' tjiat Caefer will have recourfe to arms ; and that the 
" power which he has obtained ky deceiving the people, 
*' he will make ufe of to enllave them." However, Cato 
had but little influence out of the fenate, for the people 
were bent on aggrandizing Casfar ; and even the fenate^ 
while convinced by the arguments of Cato, ,was afraid 
of the people. 

When the. news was brought that Caefar had taken Ari- 
minum, and was advancing with his army towards Rome, 
the people in general, and even Pompey, caft their eyc;s 
;jipon Cato, as on the only perfon who had forefeen the 
original defigns of Csefar. " Had ye then," faid CatQ* 
** attended to my counfels, you would neither now ha»je 

" feared 



•^ Amiot thinks we ought here to read Xnff^scvuvj and not 

f But was not this very impolitic in Cato ? Was it not a vain ia- 
crifice.to his ambition of prophecy? Csfar could not long remain 
unacquainted wirh what had paiTed in the fenate $ and Cato''s obler- 
vation on this occafton was not much mere difcreet than it would hfi 
to tell a madman, who had a.tiamboau in his^umd, that he intended 
to bum a houfe. Cato, in our opinion, with all his virtue^ cootrft* 
buted no lefs to the de(lru£lion of the commonwealth than C«far hSm- 
felf. "Wherefore did he idly exafperate. that ambitious man, by obj«4^ 
ing againd a public thankfgiving for his vi^lories? There was a pre- 
judice in that part of Cato*8 condu£^, which had but the (hadow of 
virtue to fupporc it. Nay, it is more than probablct that it ^pras oqe 
of fpite to Czfar, that Cato gave the whole confnlar power to Pompey* 
It muft l?e remembered that Cjefar had debauched Oito*Stfifter. 
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^' feared the power of one man, nor wouli % have^teeft 
** in one man that you fliould have placed your hopes.*' 
Pompey atifwered, that " Cato ha^ indeed been a better 
" prophet, but that ^e had kimfelf afted a more friehdly 
*' part." And Cato thdn advif^ the fetiate to pnt every 
thing into the hands of Pompey; " For thic authors of 
^' great evils/' lite faid, *' knew beft how to remove 
**' wem." As ^ompev frtft-eeived that his forces Wcrie in- 
fufficient, and even the few %hat hie had by no means 
•hearty ih his caufe, he thought proper to teavie the cityv 
Cato, being determined tefollrnvr him, fent his youngeft 
•Yon to Munatius, who was in the country of the Brutii, 
and took the eldeH along with him. As his family, and 
.particularly his daughters, ifranted a proper fuperintend- 
an^ he took Marcia s^aiti, ii^ho was then a rich widow ; 
'for Horteniitts was disaa, and had left berhi^ whole eftate. 
This circumftance gave Cseiftr occafion to reproach Cato 
'with his avarice, and to call him the Aertenary hufband. 
" For why," faid he, ''did he part with h»r, if he had 
"'' occaiton for her himfelf? ^And, if he had not ot^aiion 
" for her, why did he take her a|;ain ? The reafon is 
'*' obvious. It was the wealth of^Hortenfius. He lent 
^* the young man his wife, that he might make hcfr a rich 
'* widow." But, in anfwer to this, one need <>n]y quote 
that paflage of Euiipides *, 

Call Hercules a coi^ard'1 

Tor it would be equally abfifrd to feproa;ch C^o with 
<<ovetoufitefs, as it would be to charge Hercules with want 
*of courage. Whether the ctfudud of Cato was altoge- 
'ther unexceptionable in this affair, is another queilion. 
•However, as foon as he had re-married Marcia, he gave 
her the charge of his family, and followed Pompey. 

From thiit time, it is faid that he neither cut his hair, 
nor ihaved his beard, nor worfe a |^arland ; but was uni- 
form in his drefs, as in his anguiih for his tiountry. On 
which lide foever viftory mignt for a while declare, he 
changed not on that account his habits Being appointed 
to the goveflmient of Sicily, he pafled over to Syracufe; 
a nd finding that Aiit^ius PoUio was arrived at MefTania 
with a detachment from the enemy, he fent to him to de- 

R 2 maud 

♦ This paffage is in the firft adt of the HercuUf^FWrQP^^^^ 
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mand the reafon of his coming ; but Ppllip pnly anfwerea 
his queftion by another, and demanded. of Gato to knowr 
ihe caufe of thofe revolutions. ,>yhen he was informed 
that Pompey had evacuated Italy, ^nd was encamped at 
Dyrrhachium, ** How mylleripus," faid he, " are the 
•* ways of Prpvidenpe ! Whien Pompey neither adled upon 
." the principles of wifdpm, p,or of juftice, he was invin- 
*' cible ; but now that he would fave the liberties of his 
*' country, his good /ortune feems to have forfaken him. 
•* Afmius,", he l^id, '* he could ealily drive out pf Sicily; 
*' but as greater fupplies were at hand, he was unwilling 
** to involve the iflarid in war.** He therefore advifed 
the Syracufans to confult their fafety hy joining the ftrong- 
er party; and foon after fet fail. When he came to Pom- 
.pey, his conftant fentiments werjc,. Jthat the war Ihould be 
procraftinated in hopes of pea^e ; fpr that, if they came 
to blows, ^frhich party foever might be fuccefsful, the 
event would be decifive againft the liberties of the ftat?. 
He alfo prevailed on Pompey, and the council of war, that 
neither any city fubjefl to the Romans ihould be facked, 
nor any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. By 
this he gained great glory, and brought over many, l^y 
his humanity, to ^he intereft of Pompey. 

When be we;it into Afia for the purpofe of railing men 
and fhips, he took with him his filler Servilia, and a littlje 
;boy that ihe ha,d hy Lucullus ; for lince the death of her 
hufband, fhe had lived with him ; and this circumfl'ance of 
putting herfelf under the eye of Cato; ai)d of following 
him through the fevere difcipline of camps, greatly re- 
covered her reputation ; yet Caefar did not fail to cenfi^re 
Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey's officers in Afia did not think that 
they had much need of Cato's affiftance ; yet be brought 
over the Rhodians to their intereft; and there leaving 
his Mer Servilia and her fon, he joined Pompey's forces, 
which were now on a refpeftable footing, ' both by fea and 
land. It was on this occafion that Pompey difcovered his 
jinal views. At firft, he intended to have given Cato the 
fupreme naval command ; and he had then no fewer thai 
five hundred men of w^r, belide an infinite number of opet 
galleys and tenders. Reflefting, however, or reinind«4 
by his friends, that Cato's great principle was on all occf- 
^fion5 to refcue the commo'nwealt)i .from the governing 
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Wf an individual ; and that, if invefted with fo confider- 
able a power himfelf, the moment Cxfar ihbuid be van- 
qoifhed, he would oblige Pompey too'to lay down his arms, 
and fubmit to the laws; he changed his intentions, though 
he had already mentioned them to Cato,' and gave the 
command of the fleet td Bibulus." The zeal of Cato, how- 
ever, was not abated by this condu^. When they were on 
the eve of battle at Dyrrhachinm, • Pompey himfelf ad- 
drefled and encouraged the army, and ordered his officers 
to do the fame; Their addrefles, notwithflanding^ were 
coldly received. • But when Cato rofe and fpoke, upon the 
principles of philofophyj concerning liberty, virtue, death, 
and glory ; when, by hi* impalfioned a£tion, he (hewed 
that Tie felt what he fpoke, and that his eloquence took its 
glowing colours from his foul ; whci> he* concluded with 
Eft inrocation to the god^i as witnefles of their efforts for 
the prefervation of their country, the plaudits of the army, 
rent the fkies ; and the generals marched on in full con- 
fidence of vi^ory. They fought, and were vidlorious ; 
though Casfar's good'^genius -availed him of the frigid 
caution and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the vidory 
incomplete. But thefe things have been mentioned in the 
life of Pompey* Amid the general joy that followed this 
fuccefs, Cato alo'nc'mourned ovisr his country, and bewail- 
ed that fatal and" cruel arabitionv-^ which covered the field, 
with the bodies of citizens fallen by the hands of each 
other. • When Pompey, in purfuit of Caefar, proceeded to 
Theflaly, and left in Dyrrhachiam a large quantity of 
arms and treafure, together with fome friends and rela- 
tions, he gave the whole in charge td Cato, with the com- 
mand of fifteen cohorts only ; for ilill he was afraid nof his 
refpublkan principles. Ifhe fliould be . vanquifhed, in- 
deed, he knew he would be faithful to him ; but if he 
Ihould be vii^or/he knew, at the fame time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conqueft in the 
fweets of abfoltite power. Cato, however, had the fatis- 
falftion of being. attended by many illuftrious perfons in 
Dyrrhachium. 

After the fvtal overthrow at Pharfalia, Cato determined 
in cafe of Pompey's death, to condudi the people under 
his charge to Italy, and then to retire into exile, far from 
the cognizance of the power of the tyrant ; but if Pom- 
pey furvived, he was refolved to keep his little forces to- 
R 3 * ^ gether. 
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gether for hiva. With this defigib he paiTed irvto Gdrcy- 
ra^ where the fl^t was ilationcd 5 and would there have 
refigned hit comma i.d to Cicero, becaufe he had beciu 
contul and himfelf only prsetor. But.Gicero declined it, 
and.fet'fail for Italy. Pompcy the younger refented this 
defcftion, and was- about to lay violent hands on Cicero 
and fome others^ but Cato prcNteAtedJxim by private ex- 
poflulation ; and thus faved the lives both of Cicero and- 
the reiti 

Cato, upon a fuppofition that Pompey the Great would 
make his eicape into Egypt or Lybia, prepared to follow 
him, together with his little force, after having firll given, 
to fuch as chofc it, the liberty of flaying behind. As foon 
as he had reached the African coaft, he met with^Sextus, 
Pompey's younger fon, who acquainted him with the death 
of his father. Tiis greatly afHi^lcd the little band; but 
as Pompey was no more, they unanimoitfly. refolded to 
have no other leader than Cato. Cato^ out of coropaffion 
to the honeft men that had put. their confidence in him, 
and becaufe he would not leave them dedituteina fcfreign^ 
country, took upon hifn the command. He firft made tor. 
Cyrene, and was received by. the p€ople> though they had. 
before iliut their gates againd Labienus. Here he under- 
ilood that Scipio, Pompey 's father-in-law, was enter- 
tained' byjuba; and'that Appius Varus, to wJxfima P.om- 
pey had. given the government of Africa, had joined 
them with his forces. Cato, therefore, refolved to march 
to them by land, as it was now winter. He had got to- 
gether a great many aflcs to cai ry water,; and furnished 
himfelf afib with cattle and other viAualling provifions, 
as well as with a number of carriage's. He> had likewife 
•in hi9 traiq.fome of^ the people called P/ylii ♦, who obvi- 
ate 

• Thefc people were fo called from their king PrylUis, whofc tomb 
was in the rc«;ion of ihc Syrtcn. Varro tell? us, that to try the legi- 
timacy of tf-dr childrtn? they ftffer them to be bitten by a vcro.TiOus 
ferpcnt J and if they furvive the wound, they conclude that they arc 
not fpurious. Crates Pergamenut fays, there v ere a people of this kind 
at Paros en the HeUefpont, called O^-'hiogenes, whcfe touch alone was 
a cure for rhe bite of aferpent. Celfus obfcrvcs, that the Pfyttt fujck 
out the poifon from the wound, not by any fupcricr IkiH or quality, 
hut becaufe they have courage enough to do it. SoRie writer* haveafo 
lefted that the Pfylli have an innate quality ii\ their conAitution that 
is poifGnous to ferpents j i^»d that the fmell of it throws th«m into a 
pfofcund C^ecp. Pliny maintains,^ tUa every mao ha« ia^himfclf a na- 

ttv^i 
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ate the' bad efFe<as of the bite of ferpents* by fucking out 
the poifon ; and deprive the ferpents themfeives of their 
ferocity by. their charms. During a continued inarch for 
feven days, he wa» always foremoft, though he made ufe 
of neither horfc nor chariot;. Ever after the unfortunate 
battle of Pharfalia^ he eat fitting ♦, intending it as an 
additional token of mourning, that he never lay down ex- 
cept to "illoep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his defig- 
. nation in Lybia, with an army of near ten thoufand men.- 
The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in a bad Situa- 
tion, by reafon of the milunderftanding and diftraftion 
which prevailed between them, and which led them to pay 
their cdort with great feryility to Juba, whofe wealth and 
ppwer rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when he 
firil gave Cato audience, he took^his place between Scipio 
and Cato. But Cato took up his chair, and removed it 
td the other fide ^of Scipio ; thus giving him the moft ho- 
nourable place, though he was his enemy, and had pub- 
liAed a libel againft him. Cato's adverfaries have no:- 
paid proper regard to his fpirit on this occalion, but they 
have oeen ready enough to blame him for putting Philof- 
tratus in the middle, when he was walking with him one 
day in Sicily, though he did it entirely out of regard to 
phiJofaphy; In this manner he humbled Juba, who had 
confidered Scipio* and Varus as little more than his lieute- 
nant*; and he took care alfo to reconcile them to each 
other. 

The whole army then defired him to take the command 

upon him ; and Scipio and Varus readily offered to refign 

it; but he faid, ** He would not tranfgrefs the laws, for 

R 4 " *' the 

tural potfonfor fcrpf nts ; r^nd that thofc creature* will fhun the hu- 
man faliva> as thty would boiling v;ater. The farting faliv^, in par- 
ticular, if it comes witfiin their mouths, kills them immediately. If, 
therefore, \ve may hclieve, that the human follva is an antidote to the 
poifon of a ferj ent, we Hiall have no occafion to bdleve. at, the fame 
time, that the Pfylli were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this 
kind, but fhat their fucccfs in thefe operations arofe, a? Celfus fa/s. 
Ex audacia ufu ctrijirmata. However, they made a cotifiderable trade 
of it; and we are aflured, that they have been known to import the 
African ferpents into It.nly, andothtr countries, to increafe their gain. 
Pliny fays, they brought fccrpions into Sicily, but they would not 
live in that ifland. 

• The conful Varro did the fame after the battle of Canr.a. It was 
a ceremony of mournios. 
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" th.e fake of which he was waging war- with the mair 
*' who trampled upon them ; nor, when he was only pro- 
*' fr^tor, take the command from a. proconfuL^* For: 
Scipio had. been appointed proconful; and his name in- 
fpiredihe generality with hopes offuccefe ;.for they thought- 
a Scipio could not be beaten in Africa. 

Scipio being efiablilhcd commander in chief, to gratify^ 
Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Uticaf 
to the fword, and to raze the city, as a place engaged in 
the interellof Caifar. But Cato would not.fufFer it: he- 
inveighed loudly in council againft that tiefign, invoking 
heaven and earttto.oppofe it; and, with much difficulty, 
refcued. that people out of the hands of cruelty. After 
which, partly on their application, and partly at the re— 
queit of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly falh 
into tHe hands. of.Caefar. Indieed, it, was a place very- 
convenient and advantageous to thofe who were maimers 
of it; and Cato added much to its ftrength, as well as 
convenience. For he brought into it a vaU quantity ofv 
breadrcorn, repaired the walls, erefted towers, and fortified 
it with ditches and ramparts. Tlien he difarmedall the 
youth cf'Utica, and pofted them in the trenches under his' 
eye : as for the reft of the inhabitants, he kept them clofe 
"within the walls; but, at the fame time, took great care 
that they ihould fufFer no injury of any kind from the Ro- 
mans. And by thsfupply of arms, of* money, and pro- 
vifions, which he fent in great quantities to the camp; 
Utica came to be confjdered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had. before given Pompey, he now gave 
to Scipio, ** Not to ri& a battle with an able and expe- 
•' ricnced warrior, but to take the advantage of time, 
*' which moft eiFedually blafts the growth of tyranny.'? 
Scipio, however, in his raftmefs, defpifed thefe counfels* 
and once even fcrupled not to reproach Cato with cowar- 
dice j aiking him, ** Whether he could not be fatisfied. 
** with fitting ft ill himfelf . within walls and bars, unlefs. 
** he hindered other* from taking bolder measures upott 
•' occafion." Cato wrote back, *' That he was ready to 
«< crofs over into Italy with the horfe and foot which he 
** had brought into Africa, and, by bringing Casfar upcMt 
«' himfelf, to draw him from his defign againft Scipio.'^ 
fiat Scipio only ridiculed the propafan.and.itiwas plain. 

that. 
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dnt Cnto now repented his giving tip to him the com- 
mand, iince he faw that Scipio would take no rational 
fcheme for thecondud of the war; and that, if he fhould, - 
beyond all expeftation, fucceed, he would behave with no 
kind of moderation to the citizens.-^It was therefore 
Cato's judgment, and he often declared k to his friends, 
•* That> by leafon of the incapacity and rafhnefe of the 
*' generals, he coiild hope no good end of the war; and 
«* thati even if victory Ihould declare for them, and Caefar 
*' be deflroyed, forhiis^parti he would not -day at Rome, 
" but fly from the cruelty and rnhumanit)^ of Scipio, who 
** already threw out inlolent menaces againft many of the 
*' Rcrmans.'^- 

The thing came to pafs foortef thari he expeded. - 
About midnight a perfon arrived from the army, whence 
Be had been three days in coming, with news that a great 
battle had beeft fought at Thapfus; that all was loft ; that 
Csfar wais maiftef of both the camps ; and that Scipio and 
Juba^Were fled with a few troops, which had efcaped the - 
general flaughter. - 

On the receipt of -fuch tidings, the people oMJtica, as •' 
might be expended amid ft the apprehenfions of night and ■ 
war, were in the utmofl: diflradlion, ind could fcarce keep ■ 
themfelves within thfr walls; -But Cato makings his ap- -^ 
pcarance among the citizens, who were running up arid • 
down the ftreets with grfeat confufion and clamour, encou- 
raged them in the^ beft manner he could. To- remove the ' 
violence of terror andaftorlifliment, he told them the cafe - 
might not be fo bad as it was reprefentcd, the misfortuiie 
being poflibly exaggerated by report; and thus iie calmed 
the prefent tumult.- -As foon as it was light/ he fummoned 
to the ten^k Jupiter, the three hundred, -whom- he made ■ 
ufeof as-a council: Thefe were Romans who traflicked 
there in merchandife ' and exchange- of money ; and to 
them he -added- all the fenators; and their fons. While 
they were aiTembling; he entered thehoufe with great ^ 
ccmrpofure and firmnefs of look, as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened; and read a book which he had in his 
handi This <:ontaincd an accovmt of the ftores, the corft> •• 
the arms, and' other implenfents of war, and the ihuftersi 

When they were met, he opened the matter " With 
*' commending the three hundred, for the extraordinary 
'* alacrity and fidelity they had fliewn in ferving the pub- 
Rc 'Mic- 
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'* He caufe with their: porfesj their, pcrfoas,. and! their 
•• eounfels ; and exhorting \heni not to entertain dilFerent: 
•* views, or to endeavoui* to fave ihemfelves by flight.. 
•'For,'* continued he, *' if you keep iua body, Gaelar will 
'* not hold you ift fiich contempt^ if you continue the .war; 
** and you will be more likely to befpared, if you have* 
*' recourfe to fubmiifion. I defire you . will conlider the 
'• point thoroughly; and what refolution foever you may 
** take, I.will not blame you.- If you arc, inclined to go 
♦* with the ft ream otfor tune, I (hall impute the change to 
•* the necefljty of the times; If you bear up agaijoft their 
•* threatening afpedt, and continue to face danger, in the 
" caufe of liberty, I will be your fellow- fold ier, as wcll^ 
*< a9 captain, till our country has experienced the la& ilTues 
•'of her fate: Our. country, which is not in Utica, or.- 
, " Adrymettum, but Rome ; andihe, in Jier vaU rcfources, . 
•' has often recovered herfelf from greater fel]« than. this*. 
** Many rsfeurces we cer^aiajy have at prefent;;and the 
•* principal is, that we have to contend with a mfta.who(e . 
•' occafions oblige him to attend to various objf ds. Spain^ 
*' is gone over to young Pompey, *nd Romc> as yet uh- - 
•' aecuftomed to the yoke^ is >ready to fpurn^ it firdin her, 
'* and to riijb on any proipc& of chan^i Nou^s danger? 
*' to, be declined. In. this you may take your enemy for a: 
•« pattern, who is prodigal of his blood in the moll ini- 
" qukous caufe ; whereas,, if ysu fucceed, ypu will live 
'^eKtrcmly happy; if you mifcarry, the uncertainties ^ 
** o£ war will be terminated with a glorious death. How-j 
*« ever,. deliberate. among yourfelves as tothe.fteps you 
** fhould'take, firft intreating heaven to profper your d^ 
** terminations, in a manner worthy the courage and zeaL 
" you have alreadylhewBk** 

This fpeech of Cato's infpired fomewlth con£dencej:- 
and even with hope.; and the generality were fo much af- 
fedled with his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn 
of mind, that they almofi:. forgot their prefent ^danger ; 
and looking upon him as the only general that was invin- 
cible, and fuperior to all fortune, ** They defired him to 
<« make what ufe he thought proper. of their fortunes and 
" their arms ; for that it was better-to die under his ban- 
** ner, than to fave their lives at the cxpence of betraying 
** fo much virtue." One of the council obferved the ex- 
pediency of a decree for enfranchiiing the ilaves, and many 

coinmendei 
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commead the motion : Cato> however, faid, •* He would 
** not do that, becaufe it was neither juft nor lawful ; 
^' but fuch as their mailers would voluntarily difc barge, 
** he would receive, provided they were of proper age to 
*' bear arms." This many promifed to do ; and Oito 
withdrew, after having ordered lilts to be made oat of all 
that fhould oiFer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba 
and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a fmall corps, concealed 
in the mountains, deiired to know Cato's intentions ; pro- 
pofmg to wait for him if he left Utica, or to aflill him if 
he chofe to ftand a ficge. Scipio alfo lay at anchor under 
a promontory near Utica, expcftihg aiv anfwer on the 
fame account. 

Cato thought it advifeable to keep the meflengers till he 
fhould kuow the final determination of the three hundred. 
All of the patrician order, with great readifiefs enfranchifed - 
and armed their Have s j but as for the three hundred, who ' 
dealt in traffic and loans of money at high intcreft, and 
whofeilavcs were a confiderable part of their fortune, the 
impreffion whidi Cato's fpeech had made upon them, did not 
lafl long. As feme bodies eafily receive heat, and as eafily 
grow cold again when the fire is removed ; fo the fight of 
Cato warmed and liberalized thefe traders; but when they 
came toconfider the matter among themfclves; the dread 
of Caefar foon put to flight their reverence for Cato, and 
fw virtue. For thus they talked—*' "What are we, "Sud 
** what is the man whofe orders we refufc to receive.^ Is it - 
** not Caefar, into whofe hands the whole power of the 
" Roman cmpijp is.&41en? And furclv none of us is a 
*• Scipio, a Pompcy, or a Cato.* Shall we, at a time 
*' when their fears make all men entertain fentimcnts be- 
" neath their dignity-^Shall we, in *Utica, fight for the 
** liberty of Rome> with a man againfl whom Cato ajid 
'* Pompcy, the Great durfl not make a fland in Italy .^ 
'* Shall we enfranchife-our- flaves to oppofe Ca?far, who 
** have no more liberty ourfelyes than that conqueror is 
" pleafed to leave us f Ah ! wretches that we are! Let us 
" at lafl know ourfelves, and fend deputies to intercede 
" with*him for mercy,- ' This was the language of the moil 
moderate among the three hundred: -but the greateil'part of 
them lay in wait -for the patricians, thinkings if they could 
feize upon them, tkey fhould more cafily make their peace 

with 
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with Cacfar. Cato fafpefted the change j but made no res 
monftranccs againft it: he only wrote to Scipio and juba,, 
to keep at a diftance from Utica,.becaufe the three huiv- 
dred were not to be depended upon. 

In the mean time a considerable body, of cavalry, who- 
Bad efcaped out of the battle, approached Utica, and de> 
ipatched three men tO'Cato, though they could come to no « 
unanimous refolution. For fume were for joining Juba^ 
fome Cato, and others were afraid to enter Utica. This^ 
account being brought to^ Cato, he ordered Marcus Ru- 
brius to attend to the bufmefs of the three hundred, and . 
quietly take down tlie names of.fuch as offered to fet free^- 
their flaves, without pretending to ufe the leaft compuL- 
£ott. Then he went.outof the town, taking the fenators. 
with him, to a conference with the principal oiEcers of the 
cavalry. He intreated their ofHcers not to abandon fa 
' many Roman . fenato«s ; nor. to choofe Juba, rather thaa^ 
Cato, for their general, but to join and mutually contri- 
bute to each other's fafety, by entering the city, which was » 
impregnable in point of ftrength, and had ptovifions and 
every^ing neceflary for defence for many years. The- 
fenat9i-s ieconded this application with prayers and tears.^ 
The^ officers went to confult the troops under their coni- 
mand; and Cato, with the fenators^ (at dawn upon one. 
of the mounds to wait their anfwer. 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great fiiry, inveighr- 
inj againA the three hundred, who, he faid, behaved in 
a verjr diforderly manner, and were raifmg commotions inr. 
the city. Upon this, many of the fenators thought theij 
conditioa ddperate, and. gave into the tUmoft cxpreflions 
of grief. But Cato endeavoured to encourage them^ and 
xequefled the three hundred. to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propofals of' 
the cavalry. The anfwer from them was, •* That they 
•' had no defire tabe in the pay of Juba; nor did they 
^' fear Caefar while they-fhould have Cato for their general;. 
•' but to be fhut up withUticans, Phoenicians, who would 
** change with the wind, was a circuraftancc which they 
" could not bear to think^of. For," (aid they, " if they are 
•' quiet now, yet when Cafar arrives, they will betray us 
•* and confpire our deflrudtion. Whoever, therefore, de- 
** fires us to range under his banners there, muit firll expd 
f • the Uticansy or put them to the fword, and then call us 
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** into a place clear of enemies and ,barb'amns," Thefe 
|y*oppfals appeared to Cato extremely; barbarous and fa- 
vage: however, he mildly. anCvvered, ** That he would 
" talk with the- three hundred about them." Then enterr 
ing the city again, he applied-^to that fet of .men, who now 
no longer, out of . reverence to him, diilembled or palli- 
ated their deligns. They, openly expreffed their refent* 
ment, that any citizens Ihouldprerume to lead them againlt 
C*efar, with whom all contell was beyond their power and 
their hopes. . Nay, fome went fo far as to fay, '* Tbat the 
•* fenators ought to be detained in the town, till Casfar 
** came.V Cato. let this pais asJf he. heard J t not; and, 
indeed, he was a little deaf. 

But being informed, that the cavalry were marching off, 
he was afraid that the. three hundred would take, fome def- 
p.erate Hep with refped to the fenators ; and he therefore 
went inpurfuit of. them with his friends.. As he found 
they were gpt under march,, he. rode after, them. It was 
with .pleafure they faw him approach ; and they exhorted 
Jhim to go with them, and fave his life, with theirs. On 
this occaiion,,it is faid, that Cato Ihed. tears, while he 
interceded with extended hands in behalf of the fenators. 
He even turned the. heads of fome of their horfes, and 
laid hold of their armour, tili he prevailed with thena 
to flay, at leaft, that day, to .fecure the retreat of the 
fenators.. 

When-hecame back, with them> and had commit ted the 
charge of the gates to fome, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehenfions of being 
puniihed for their inconftancy, and lent to beg of Cato, 
by all means, to come and fpeak to them. But the fena- 
tors would.not fuffer him to go. They faid they would 
never let their guardian and deliverer come into the 
hands of fuch perfidious and traitorous men. It was now, 
indeed, that Cato's virtue appeared to all ranks of men 
in Utica in the deleft light, and commanded the highefl 
love and admiration. Nothing could be more evident, 
than that the moll perjfiqdt integrity was the guide of his 
aclions. He had long rbfolved to put an end to his being, 
and yet he fubmitted to inexpreflible labours, cares, and 
eonhicls, for others ; that, after he had fecured their lives, 
he might Belinq^uilh his own. For his intentions, in that 

refpe^ 
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refpeft, were obvious enough^ though he. endeavoored to 
conceal them. 

Therefore, after having fatisfied the fenators as well as 
he could,, he went alone to wait upon the thrcje hundred, 
** They thanked him for the favour^ and intreated him 
*^ to truft them and make ufe of their fervices; but as^they 
*' were not Cato's, nor had Cato's dignity of mind,.. 
" they hoped he would pity their weaknefs. They 
**' told him they had refolved'to fend deputies to Caefar, to 
** intercede firft and principally for Cato. If that requefl 
*^ (hould not be granted, they would have no obligation: 
** to him for any favour to themfelves ; but as long as they 
*** had breath, would fight for Cato." Cato made his ac- 
knowledgments for their regard, and advifed them to 
fend immediately to intercede for themfelves. " For mcj" 
faid he, " intercede not. It is for the conquered to turn 
*' fuppliants, andfor thofe who have done an injury to 
" beg pardon. For my part, I have been unconquered - 
•* through life, and fupenor in the thing I wiflied to be;- ^ 
" for in juftice and honour I am C-sefar's fuperior. Caeiar 
'' is the- vaxiquilh'ed, the falling man, being now clearly - 
** convidled of thofe defigns againfl his coun try ;^ which he : 
*' ha'd long denied." 

After h& had thus fpoken to the three hundredv he 
kft them ; and being informed, that Caefar was already - 
on his march to Utica, *' Strange 1" faid he, *• it feems 
*' he takes us for men.^* He then went to the fenators, . 
and deiired them to haften their flight while the ca- 
valry remained. He likewife fhut alL the gates, exr 
cept that which leads to the fea; appointed ihips for ■ 
thofe who were to depart ; provided for good order . 
in the town ; redreiled grievances ; compofed diflur- 
bances, and furnifhed all who wanted with the neceflary 
provifions for the voyage. About this time Marcus Oc- 
tavius* approached the place with two legions; and, as 
foon as he had encamped, fent to defire Cato to fettle with 
him the bufmefs of the command. Cato gave the mef- 
fengers no anfwcr, but turning to his friends, faid, 
** Need we wonder that our caufe has not profpered, 

" when 

* The fame who commanded Pcmpcy's fltet. 
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**'when we. retain our. ambition on the very brink of 
♦* ruin?" 

In the mean time, having intelligence that the cavalry, 
at their departure, were taking the goods oi^the Uticans 
as lawful prize,- he haftened up to them, and fnatched the 
founder out of the hands of the foremoll: upon which 
tiiey all threw down what they lud. got, and retired ia 
filence, dejefted.and aihamed-. He then afiembled the 
Uticans, and applied^to them in behalf of the three hun- 
dred, defiring them not to exafperate Csefar againfl thofe 
Romans, but to *a6Un concert with them, and confult 
each other's fafety. After which he returned to the fea- 
fide to look upon the embarkation: and fuch of hit* 
friends and acquaintances as he could perfuade to go, he 
embraced, and difmilTed with great marks of afFedlion. 
His fon was not willing toga witbtfce reil; and he thought 
it was not right to infill on his leaving a father he was fo 
fond of. There was one Statylliu&*i a young man, who 
affedled , a firmnefs of refolution above his years, and, in 
ail refpe£ts, . ftudied . to appear 4ike. Cato, fupcrior to 
* paflion.' As this young man-'s enmity to Csefar was well 
knownji Cato defined him by all means to take ihip with 
the reft; and, whemheibund him bent upon Haying, he 
turned to ApoUonides the ftoic, and Demetrius the Peri- 
patetic, and faid, .** It is your bufinefs to reduce this man's 
** extravagance of mind, and to make him fee what is for 
♦* his goooL" He now difmiffed all except fuch as had bufi- 
nefs of importance wi^h him 7 and upon thefe he fpent that 
night and great part of the day following. 

Lucius Casfar, a relation, of the conqueror, who in-^ 
tended to intercede for the three hundred, defired Cato to 
a^ft him in compofing a fuitable fpeech. " And for you," 
faid he, '*I fhall think it an honour to become the moft 
*' humble fuppliant, and even to throv/ myfelf at his feet." 
Cato, however, would not fuffer it : " If I chofe to be 
*' indebted," faid he, " to Caefar for my life, I ought to go 
** in perfon, and without any mediator ; but I will not 
** have any obligation to a tyrant in a bufinefs by which 
"■ he fubverts the laws. And he does fubvert the laws, 

" by 

* This brave young Roman was the fame who, after the battle of 
Philippl, went through the enemy, to inqviire into the cendicion of 
Brutus's camp, and was (lain in his reiurn by Cxfzfs foldiers. 
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*^* by faVing, as a mailer, thofe over whom he has no right 
*' of authority. Neverthelefs, we will-coniider, if you 
•* pieafe, how to make your application moft elFedual in 
•* behalf of the three.hundred." 

After he had fpent fome time with Lucius Caefar upon 
this affair, he recommended his fodand friends to his 
protedlion, conducted him a little on his way» and then 
took his leave, and retired to hts own houfe. His fon 
\ and the reft of his friends being aflemHed there, he dif- 
courfed with them aconfiderable time ; and, among other 
things, charged the young man to take no fhare in the ad- 
mi niilration. '* For the Hate of affairs/' faid he, *' is fuch, 
** that it is impoflible for you to £11 any office-in a manner 
** worthy of Cato; and to do it other wife, .would be un- 
**- worthy of yourfelf." 

In the evening he went to the bath ; where bethinking: 
himfelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, 
and faid, '* have you taken down the pride of that young 
*' man ? and is he -gone without bidding ns farewel ?** 
** No indeed/* anfwered the j^hilofopher, ** We have t;iketi 
"a great deal of- pains with him ; but he continues as 
'* lofty and refolute as ever; he fays he willftay, and cer- 
'* tainly follow your condu^." Ca.to -then fmiled, and ■ 
faid, " That will foon be feen.'* 

After bathing, he went to fuppcr, with' a large coraf- 
pany, at which he fateias he had always, done" luice the 
battle of Pharfalia ; for (as wc obferved above) he never ^ 
now lay down except to fleep.' All his friends, and the 
magiftrates of Utica, fupped with him. After fupper, 
the wine was feafoned with much wit^ and learning ; and 
many quellions in philofophy were propofed and difcuiTed. 
In the courfe of tne converiation, they came to the para- 
doxes of the floics f for fo their maxims are commonly 
called), and to this in particular, " That the good tnan^ 
*' only is free, and all badmenare flaves *." The Peripa- 
tetic, in purfuance of his principles, took up t|)e argu- 
gument ^gainft it. Upon which, Cato attacked him ^witli 
great warmth, and in a louder and more vehement accefft 
than ufual, carried on a moll fpirited difcourfe to a confi- 
derable length. From the tenor of it, the whole com- 
pany perceived, he had determined to put an end to his 

being, 

• This was not only the fcntimcnt of the ftolcs, but of Sccratcf . 
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ieingi to extricate himfelf from the hard conditions on^ 
which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy filence the confe- 
quence of his difcourfe, he endeavoured to recover the 
fpirits of his gueih, and to removeaheir fufpicions, by- 
talking of their prefent affairs; and exprefiing his fears^ 
both for his friends and partizans who were upon their. 
voyage; and for thofe who had to make their way thro* 
dry defertSj and a barbarous country. 

After the .entertainment was over, he took his ufuaL 
evening walk- with his friends, and gave the officers of the. 
guards fuch orders as the occalion j-equired, and then re-, 
tired to his chamber.- The extraordinary ardour witJv 
which he embraced his fcm and his fricuds at this partings 
recalled all their fufpicions. He lay down, and began to 
read Plato's book on the immortality of the foul; but 
Before he had gone through with it, he looked up, and 
took notice that his fword was -not at the liead of his bed*, 
where it ufed to hang ; for his fon had taken it away while 
he was at fupper. fie, therefore, called his fervant, and 
a&ed him, who had taken away his fword? As the fer~ 
vant made no anfwer^ he returned to his book; and, after 
ar whil^, without any appearant:e ofhafle^or hurry, as if 
it was only by accident that he called for the fword, he 
ordered him to bring it. The fervant ftill delayed to bring 
it, and he had patience till he had read out his book : but 
^hen he called his. fervants one by one, and in a loader 
tone demanded his fword. At laft he ftruck one of them 
fuch a blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own hand i 
and growing more angry, and raifing his voice ilill higher,, 
he cried, '* I am betrayed and delivered- naked, to my 
** enemy by my fon and my fervants." His fon then 
ran in with his friends, and tenderly embracing him, had 
recourfe to tears and*intreaties. But Cato rofe up, andj,, 
with, a ftern.and awful. look, thus expreiled: himfelf: r— 
** When, and where, did I (hew any iigns of diflradlion, 
*' that nobody ojffers to diiluade me from any purpofe I 
*' may feem to be wrong in, but I muft be hindered from 
'* purfuing my refolutions, thus difarmed ? And you, 
*^ young man, why do not you bind your father; bind his 
" hands behind his back,' that when Cafar comes, he 
*' may find me utterly incapable of refiftanee ? As to a 
•* fword, I have, no n.ced.of it to defpatch myfelf ; hr if I 
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*• do but hold my breath a while, or dafh my head againll 
•* the wall, it will anfwer the purpof^ as well." 

Upon his ipeaking in thio- manner, the ypung man went 
out of, the chamber weeping, and with him all the rell, 
except Demetrius and Apollonides. To thefe philofophcrs, • 
he addreflcd himfelf in a milder tone.—" Are you alfo 
'* determined' to make a man of my age live whether he 
" will orno? And da you fit here in (ilence to watch* 
** me ? Or do yon bring any arguments to prove, that, 
' *' now Cato has ho hopes from any odier quarter, it js no 
** difhonour to beg mercy of his enemy ? Why do not you 
•* be^in a ledure to inform me better, that, difiniffing the^ 
" opinions ill which yoo and I have lived, we may, through 
*' Cxfar's means, grow wifer, and fo have^a ftill greater 
** obligation to him ? As yet I have determined nothing 
•' with refpeft to myfelf ; but 1 ought to have it in my 
*' power "to put my pdrpofie vim execution, when J have 
•* formed it. And, indeed, I fhall, iafome meafure, 
•' confult with you, for I fhall proceed in my deliberations 
*' ujpon the principles of your philofophy.. fiefatisfied- 
•' then, and gotell my fon, if perfuafion will not do, not 
^' to have recourfe to conftrairit."'^ 

Thev made no anfwer, but went out; the tears falling 
from their tyes as they withdrew. The fword was (ent in 
by a little b6.y. Hedrewj and examined it, and finding 
the point and the edge^ood, " Now," faid he, " I am 
" maftcr of myfelf." Then laying dowa the fword, he- 
took up the book again, and, it is" faid,' he perufed the 
whole twice *. After which, he flept fo found, that he 
was heard, by thofe who were in waiting without. About 
midnight he-called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes 
the phyficiaa, and Butas, whom he generally employed 
about public bufinefs. The latter he lent to the port, to 
fee whether all. the Romana-had .put off to fea, and bring 
him word. 

In the mean time he ordered the phyfician to drefs his 
hand, which was inflamed by the blow he had given his 
fervant. This was fome confolation to the whole houfe, 
for now they thought he had dropt his deiign againft 
his life. Soon after this, Butas returned, and informed 
them that they were all got oiF except Crafllis, who had been 

detained 

[ *^ Yet this very diaJogue condemns fulcld* in the ftroogeft terms. 
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detained by fome biilinefs, but that he intended to em- 
bark very foon, though the wind blew hard> and the fea 
was tempeftiious. Cato, at this news, fighed in pity of 
his friends at fea, and fent Butas again, that if any of 
them happened to have put back, and fhould. be in want 
of any thing, be might acquaint him with it. 

By this timc^ the birds began to liilg •, and Cato fell 
again into a little flumbec^ Butas, at his return, told him, 
all was quiet in the harbour : upon whichi Cato ordered 
him to fhui tiie door, having firft ftretched himfelf on the 
bed, as- if he deiigned to llcep out the reft of tiie night. 
But after Butas was gone, he drew his (Word, and llabbed 
himfelf under the breaft. However, he could not ftrike 
hard enough on account of the infiammation in his hand, 
and there&e did notprefently expire, but in the-flru^le 
with death fell from the bed, and threw down a httle- 
geometrical table that flood "byi. 

The noife alarming the fervants,' they q-icd out, and 
his fon and his friends immediately entered the room. 
They found him weltering in ht« blood, and his bowels 
fallen out : at the fame time he was alive, and looked, 
upon them.— They were It'ruck with inexpreffible horror. 
The phyfician approached to examine the wound* and 
Ending the bowels uninjured, he put them up, an4 began, 
to few up thr wound". Butas iooaas Cato came a little 
tp himfelf^ he thruft away the phyfician, tore op^n the 
wound,, plucked out his own bowels, and immediately ex- 
pired. 

In lefs' time than one would think all the family could 
be informed of this fad event, the three hundred were at 
the door; and a little after, all the people of Utica 
thronged about it, with one voice, cilling him ** their be- 
*• nefador, their faviour, the only free and unconquered 
*f man." Thi$ they did, though, at the fame time, they 
had intelligence that Cxfar was approaching. Neither 
fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor the faftious 
difputes that prevail^ among themfelves, could divert them 
&om doing honour to •Cato. Thisy adorned the body in a 
magnificent manner, and, after, a. fplendid proccflion bu- 
ried it near the fea ; where now ftknds his tiatue> with a 
{word in the right hand. 

This 

^ — M , „ q' Q^fi^ xeirrthot^tciifs t»jv e«; xatXwif. Athena, 1.^. 
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This great bidinefs over, they began to take meafures ' 
for faving themfelves and their city. Caefar had been 
informed by perfons Who went to furrender themfelves, 
that Cato remained in Utica, without any thoughts of 
flight ; that he provided for the efcape of others indeed, 
but that himfelft with his friends and hi^ Ton, lived there 
t^ithout any appearance of fear or apprehenfion. Upon^ 
thefe circumilances he could form no probable conjedlure. 
However, as it was a great point with him, to get him 
into his hands, he advanced to the place, with his army, 
with all poiTible expedition. And when he had intelli- 
gence of Cato's death, he is reported to have uttered this 
mort fentence, '* Cato, I envy thee thy death, fince thoa 
y couldefl envy me the glory of faving thy life." Indeed, - 
if Cato had deigned to owe his life to Csefar, he would 
not fo much have tarnifhed his own honour, as to have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might have beea 
the event is uncertain; but, in all probability, Cajftr would * 
have inclined to the merciful fide. 

Cato died at the age t)f fortjr-eight.' His fon fuffercd ^ 
nothing from Cselar; but, it is faid, he was rather im- 
moral, and that he was cenfured for his conduft with re- 
fpc& to women. In Cappadocia he lodged at the^ houfe of > 
Marphadates, one of the royal family, who had a ver^ 
handfome wife ; and as he ftayed there a longer time than ^ 
decency could warrant, fuch jokes as thefe were pafTed 
upon him : *' Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day 
*' of the month.** — " Porcius and Marphadates are two ^ 
** friends who have but one foui J** for the wife of Mar- 
phadates was named Ffyche^ which fignifiesyo^/.— " Cato • 
*^* is a great and generous man and has a royzlfoulJ* Ne- 
verthelefs, he wiped off all. afperfions by his death : for 
fighting at Philippi, againft Odavius Caefar and Antony, 
in the caufe of liberty, after his party gave way, he dif- • 
dained to fly. Inlle^d of ilipping out of the adion, he ' 
challenged the enemy to try their llrength with Cato ; he 
animated fuch of his troops as had ftood their ground, and • 
fell, acknowledged by his adverfariesa prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter ^as much more- admired for her vir- 
tues. She was not inferiort'to her father, either in pnr- 
dence or in fortitude ; for being married to Brutus, who ' 
killed Cajfar, fhe was trufted with the fecret of the con- 
fpiracy, and put. a period to her life, in a manner worthy ' 

o£. 
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f of het birth and of her virtue ; as we have related in the 
life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promifed to imitate the pattern 
of Catp, he would have. defpatchedhimfelffoon after hiip, 
but was prevented by the philofophers. He approved him- 

. ,felf afterwards to Brutus a faithful and able officer, and 

.ieil in the.bajttle of Philippi. 
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*XT is not without appearance of probability that fom^ 
, think the fable of Ixion defigned to reprefent the fate of 
ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud inftead of Juno to his 
arms, arid the Centaurs were the offspring of their em- 
brace : ^he ambitious embrace .honour, which is only the 
image of virtue ; and governed by different impulfes^ 
aftuated by emulation and all the variety of pafTics, they 
.produce nothing pure and genuine ; the whole ilfue is of 
,a prepofterous kind. The fliepherds in Sophocles fay pf 
;_their flocks, 

-— -Tliefe arc oar fubj€£ts, y«t we icrvc them« 
And liflcnrto their mute command. 

'^he fame may be truly affirmed of thofe great ftatefmen 
• who govern according to the capricious and violent inclina- 
rtions of the people. They become flaves to gain the name 
of magillrates and rulers. As in a fhip thofe at the oar can 
■fee what is before them better than the pilot, and yet are 
.often looking back to him for orders.: fo they who take 
their meafures of adminiflration only with a view to popu- 
lar applaufe, are called governors indeed, but, in fad, are 
.,no more than flaves of the people. 

The complete, the honeft ftatefmf.n, has no farther re- 
gard to the public opinion, than as the confidence it gains 
;Jiim facilitates his deflgns, and crowns them with fuccefs. 
An ambitious young man may be allowed, indeed, to 
value himfelf upon his great and good aftions, and to ex- 
ped his portion of i fame. For virtues, as Theopraftus 
fays, when they Jril begin to grow in petfons of that aee 
and difpofition, are cheriflied and ftrengthened by praile, 
and afterwards increafe in proportion as the love of glory 
Jaicreafes. 1]ut an immoderate pafDon for fame, in ail 
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affairs is dangerous, and in political matters deftro^vis. 
For* joined to great authority, this pafiioti drives all that 
are pofleiTed wira it into folly and madnefs, while they no 
longer thiiik that glorious which is good, but account 
whatever is glorious to he alfo good and honell. There- 
fore, as Phocion faid to Antipater, when he deiired fome 
thing of him inconfiftent with juftice, '* Yoa cannot have 
*' Phocion for ^our friend and flatterer too^** this, or 
fomething like it, fliould be faid to the multitude, ^* You 
** cannot iiave the fame man b<sth for your governor and 
^* vour ilave.'* For that would b^ ao more &aii ejrcmpU- 
fymg the fable of the ferpeat. The tail, it feems, one day* 
qtiacrelled with the head, and, inftead of being forced al* 
ways to follow^ infilled that it ihould lead u its turn. 
Accordinglyt the tail undertook the charge, and, as it 
moved forward at all advefltares, it tore itfelf in a terribte 
manner^ and the head which was thus oUiged^ againft 
nature, to follow a guide that could neither lee nor hear, 
fuffered likewife in its turn. We fee many vader the lame 
predicament, whofe obje£i is popularity in all the fteps of 
tiieir adminiflration. Attached entirely to the capricious 
multitude, they produce (iich diforders as they can aeither 
redrefs aor reftrain. 

Thefe obfervations on pojHilari^ were fuggelled to us, 
by cotiUdering the efeds of it io the mi^rtunes of Tibo>- 
rius and Caius Gracchus. In point of di^fition, of edu- 
cation, and political principles, none*could 'fdoceed them; 
yet they were mined, not fo much by an immoderate love 
of glory, as by a fear of diC^race, which, -in its origin, 
was not wroQg. I'hey had been fo much obHg^d to tht 
people for their iavour, that th^ were aihamed to be 
behind-hand with them in marks of attention^ On tke 
contrary, by the moil acceptaUe fervices, they always ftu>- 
died to outdo the honours paid them, and heiw ftill 
more honoured on account <of thoie fervices, the af&lioA 
between them and the people became at la^ fo violent^ 
that it forced them int6 a fituation wherein it was in vain 
to iay, *' Since we are wrone, h woald be a ihame to per- 
'« fiil." In the courfe of the hillory, thefe obfervauoas 
occur. 

With thofe two •Rotnans let ti3ceifipare two Spartaa 
kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were faot behind them 
in popularity. Like the Gracclii, they flrove t^ enlarge 

the 
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:\thc privileges of the people, and byreftoring the juft and 

flonous inuitutions which had long* fallen into difufe, they 
ecame .equally obnoxious to the great, who could not 

•^hink of parting with the fupertority which riches gave 

them, and to which they iiad lone been accuftomed« 

'^smhefc Spartans were not, indeed, orothers ; but their 

anions were of the famer kindred and complexion ; the 

foarce of which was. this : 

When the. love x)f money made its way.into Sparta, and 

•Aropfi^ht avarice and meannefs in its train, on the one hand, 
on the other, profuiion, efFeminacy, luxury; that Hate 
foon deviated from its original virtue, and funk'tnft&xdn- 

.^empt till the reign jof Agis and I^eonidas. Agis was of 
the family of £urytion, the fon d£ Eudamidas, the fixth 

.in deicent from Agefilaus, diflingai(hed by his expedition 

dnto Alia, and for his eminence hi Greece. Agefuaus was 

. fucceeded by his fon Archidamus, who was uain by the 
Meilapians ^t Mandoniam in Italy*. Agis was the eldeft 

rfon of Archidamus, and being ilain at Megalopolis by 
Antipater, and leaving no iflue, was fucceeded by his bro- 
ther Eudamidas. He was fucceeded by another Archida- 
mus, his fon, and that prince by another Eudamidas* 

;Jhis fon likcwife, and the father of that Agis of whom 
we are now fpeaking. Leonidas, the fon of Cleonymus, 
was of another branch of the family of the Agtadas, the 

^^ighthin defcent,from that Pauianias, who conquered 

,Mardoniu8 at Platsea. Paufanias was fucceeded by his fon 
PliHonax, and he by another Paufanias, who being ba- 

. niftied to Tegea, left his kingdom to his eldeft fon Agefi- 

vpolis. He, dying without iflae, was fucceeded by his 
brother Cleombrotus, who left two fons, Agefipolis and 
Cleomenes. Agefipolis, after a (hort reign, died without 

li/fue, and Cleomemes who fucceeded him m the Jdngdom* 
after burying his eldeft fon Acrotatus, left furviving ano- 

.thcr fon Cleonymus, who, however, did not fu^ceed to the 

icingdom, which fell to Areas the fon ©f Acrotatus, and 
grandfon of Cleomenes. Areus being flain at Corinth, 

. tne crown defcended to his fon Acrotatus, who was de- 
feated and killed in the battle of Megalopolis, by the ty- 
rant Ariftodemas. He left his wife pregnant, and as the 

child 

• Wc know of no fiich place as Mandonium* Probably we ilioakl 
read Mandurium, which is a city of Japygia, mentioned by the geo- 
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child proved to be a fon, Leonidas the fon of Cleon>in\i5 
took the guardianfhip of him ; and his charge dying in iiis 
minority the crown fell to him. This prince was n€« 
•agreeable to his people. For, though the corruption was 
•general, and they atl grew daily more and more depraved, 
yet Leonidas was more remarkable than the reft for his 
deviation from the cuftoms of his ancellors. He had long 
been converfant "in the courts of the Afiatk princes, par- 
ticularly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indifcretion tx> 
introduce the pomp of thofe courts into a Grecian ftate, in- 
to a kingdom where the laws were the rules of government. 
Agis far exceeded not only "him,* but almoft all the- kings 
who reigned before him fince the great Agefilaus, in good- 
nefs T)f di^fition and dignity of mind. For, though 
•brought up in the greateft affluencie, and in all the indul- 
:gence that might be expedled from female tuition, under 
iiis mother AgeMrata and his grandmother Ar^hidamia, 
who were the richeft perfons in Laced acmonia, yet beforfe 
he reached the age of twenty, he declared war againft 
pleafure; and, to prevent any vanity which the beauty of 
"his perfon might -have fuggefted, he difcarded ail unnecef- 
"fary ornament and expence, and conftantly appeared in a 
•plain Xacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bathing, and 
•in all his exercifes, he kept clofe to the Spartan fimplicitjir, 
•and he often ufed to fay that' the crown was^no farther an 
objeft of dcfire to him, than as it might enable him to rc- 
^ore the laws and ancient diicipliiie df his coflntry. 

The firft fymptoms of corruption and diftemper in theilr 
commonwealth, appeared at the time when the Spartans 
had entirely deftroyed the Athenian empire, and beean to 
'bring gold and filver 4nto Lacedxmon. Nevertnelefs, 
the Agrarian law eflftblifbed by Lycurgus ftill fubfilHng, 
and the lots of land dcfcending undiminiftied from father 
to fon, order and equality in fome meafure remained, 
which prevented other errors from being fatal. But Epi- 
tadeus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though at the 
fame time fadious and ill-natured, being appointed one 
of jhe £j>hvn, ^nd having a quarrel with his fon, procured 
a law that all men fliould have liberty to alienate * their 

cftates 

♦ ^t was good pidllcy in the kings of England and France to procore 
laws impowtring the trobility to alienate their eftatcs, and by ih^ 
means to reduce tbcir.power} for the nobility in thofe times -were ao 
buter than fo many petty t)^ rants. 
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^ftites in their life-time, or to leave them to whom they » 
pleafed at their death. It was to indulge his private re-' 
fentment, that this man propofed the decree, which others 
accepted and confirmed frotn a motive of avarice, and thus 
the bell inflitution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now extended their laiided eftates without bounds, 
tiOt fcrupling to exclude the right heirs ; and property 
quickly coming into a few hands, the reft of the people 
^ere poor and miferable. Tlie latter found no time or 
opportunity for liberal arts and exercifes, being obliged tp 
druge in mean and mechanic employments for their bread, 
ind confequently looking with envy and hatred on the 
rich. There remained not above feven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which, perhaps, one hundred had edates 
in land. The reft of the city was filled with an infignifi- 
tant rabble without property or honour, who had neither 
heart nor fpirit to defend their country againft wars abroad, 
afnd who were always watching an opportunity for changes 
and revolutions at home. 

For thefe reafons Agis thought it a noble undertaking, 
as in fad it was, to bring the citizens again to an equa- 
lity, and by that means to replenifti Sparta, with refpedta- 
b!e inhabitants. For this purpofe he fou.ided the inclina- 
tions of his fubjedls. The young men liftened to him 
with a readinefs far beyond his expedation : they adopted 
the caufe of , virtue with him, and for the fake of liberty, 
changed their rtianner of living, with as little objedioii 
as they would have changed their apparel. But moft of 
the old men, being far gone in corruption, were as much 
afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive ilave, when 
brought back, is of that of his mafter. They inveighed, 
therefore, againft Agis for lamenting the prefent ftate of 
things, and defiring to reftore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the other hand, Lyfander the fon of Libys, 
Mandreclidas the fon of Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, not 
only came into his glorious deiigns, but co-operated with 
them. 

Lyfander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No mart underftood the interefts of Greece bet- 
ter than Mandroclidas, and with his ihrewdnefs and capa- 
city he had a proper mixture of fpirit. As for Agefilaus, 
he was uncle to tn^^nng, and a man of great eloquence, 
but at the fame tiijfte effeminate and avaricious. However, 
Volume J^^ S ^ ,,c,oiM 
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he was animated to this enterprize by liis fon Hippom«- 
don, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in many wars, and 
was jefpeftable on account of the attachment of the Spar- 
tan youth to his perfon. It muft be acknowledged, in- 
< deed, that the thing which really perfuaded AgefUaus to 
etnbark in the deiSgn, was the greatnefs of his debts, 
^ which he hoped to be cleared off by a change in the con- 
: ilitution. 

As foon as Agis had |;ained him> he endeavoured, with 
. his afliftance, to brin^ his own mother into the fcheme.-— 
She was filler to Agelilaus, and by her extenfive connec- 
tions, her wealth, and the number of people who owed 
her money, had great influence in Sparta, and a coniide- 
. Table (hare in the management of public affairs. Upcai 
the firfl intimation of the thing, (he was quite aftonifhed 
at it, and diffuaded the young man as much as poflible, 
. from jneafures which fhe looked upon as neither pradlica- 
ble nor falutary. But Agcfilaus fhewed her that they 
might eafily be brought to bear, and that they would 
prove of the greateft utility to the ftate. The young 
prince, too, in treated his mother to facrifice her wealth 
to the advancement of his glory, and to indulge his lau- 
. dable ambition. *' It is impoffible," faid he, '* for me ever 
'* to vie with other kings in point- of opulence. The 
*' domeflics of an Afiaitic grandee, nay, the fervants of 
" the flewards . of Ptolemy and Seleucus were richer 
'' than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by fo- 
** briety, by fimplicity of provifion for the body, and by 
*' greatnefs of flimd, ,I.can.do fomething which fhall fer 
** exceed all. their pomp and luxury, I mean the making 
*' an equal partition of property among all the citizens,.! 
*' fhall really become. a great king, and have all the ho- 
*' nour that fuch actions demand." 

This addrefs changed the opinions of the women.-— 
They entered into the young man's glorious views ; they 
caught the. flame, of virtue as. it were by infpiration, and, 
' in their turn, haflened Agis to put his {^eme in execu- 
tion. They fent for their friends, and recommended the 
. affair to them; and they did the fame -to the other matrons. 
.For they knew that the Lacedaemonians always hearken 
to their wives,.and that the women are permitted to inter- 
meddle more with public bufinefs, tha^ the men are with 
the domeftic. This, indeed, was. the principal obftruc- 
3 tion 
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fikJn to Agis's diterprize. Gre^t part of the wtalth of 
-Sparta was now in the hands of the women : confequently 
'they oppofed the reformation, not only becaufe they knew 
they muft forfeit thofe gratifkations,4n which their devi- 
ation from the feverer paths of fobriety had brought them 
•to place t^eir happinefs ; but becaufe they faw they muft 
-alfo lofe that honour and power which follow property.— 
They, therefore, applied to -Leonidas the other kmg, and 
'defired him, as the older man, to put a ftop to the pro- 
Jefts of Agis. 

Leonidas was inclined to ferv-e the rich; but as he feared 
'the people who were very deiirous of the change, he did 
-not oppofe it openly. Privately, however, he ftrove to 
^blaft the defign, by applying to the magiftrates, and in- 
•*vidioufly reprefented, ** That Agis offered the poor » 
'** fhare in the eftates of the rich, as the price of abfolut^ 
** power f and that the diftribution of lands, and cancel- 
'** Hng of debts, was only a means to purchafe guards for 
*' himfelf, not citizens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having intcreft to get Lyfander eleded 

*one of the ephori^ took the iirft opportunity to propofe his 

• rbetra to the fenatc^; according to which, *' Debtors were 

*•* to be releafed from their obligations ; and lands to be 

" divided in the following manner :— Thofe that lay be- 

'* tween the valley of P^llene and Mount Taygetus, at 

•' far as Malea and Sellafia, were to be diftributcd ia 

*** four thoufand five himdred equal lots ; fifteen thoufand 

'* lots were to be made of the remaining territory, which 

^* fliould be (bared among the neighbouring inhabitants 

** who w«re able to bear arms : As to what lay within the 

•** limits firft mentioned, Spartans ware to h^ve the pre- 

** ference \ but if their number fell fliort, it Ihould be 

''* made up out of ftrangers who were unexceptionable in 

*** point of perfon, condition, and education. Thefc were 

** to be dfvided into fifteen compani^, fome of four hun- 

*' drcd, fome of two hundred, who were to eat together, 

*^ and keep to the diet and difcipline enjoined by the laws 

"' of Lycurgus." 

The decree thus propofed in the fcnate, and the mem- 
bers differing in their opinions upon it, Lyfander fummoned 
an aflembly of the people \ and he, with Mandroclidas 
and Agefilaus, in their difcourfe to the citizens, intreated 
them not to fuffer the few to infult. the many, or to fee 
with unconcern the majefty of Sparu trodden under fuot. 
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They defircd them to recollect the ancient oracles whicli 
bade them beware of the love of money, as a vice the 
moft ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anfwer from the 
temple of Pafiphae, which gave them the fame warning. — 
For Pafiphae had a temple and oracle at Thalamis:*. Some 
fay, this Pafiphae was one of the daughters of Atlas, who 
had by Jupiter a fon named Ammon. Others fuppofe her 
to be CafTandraf, the daughter of Priam, who died at 
that place, and might have the name of 'PaJiphaX^ from 
her anfwering the queftions of all that cpnfulted her. — 
But Phylarchus fays, fhe was no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, who flying from the folicitations 
of Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards ho- 
noured by that deity with the gift of prophecy. Be that 
as it may, it was affirmed that her oracle had conmianded 
all the Spartans to return to the equality which the laws 
of Lycurgus originaly enjoined. 

Laft of all, kmg Agis entered the aflembly, and, after 
a, Ihprt fpfeech, declared, that he would contribute largely 
to the inftitution he recommended. He would firft give up 
to the community his own great eftate, confiding of arable 
and patfure land, and of fix hundred talents in money :— 
Then his mother and grandmother, all his relations and 
friends, who were the richefl pcrfons in Sparta would fol- 
low his ejrarople. 

The people were aftoriilhed at the magnificence of the 
young man's propofal, and r*joice^, that now, after the 
fpace of three hundred years, they had at laft found a 
king worthy of Sparta. Upon this, Leonidas began 
openly and vi|;oroufly to oppofe the new regulations. He 
confidered that he fhould be obliged to do the fame with 
Jiis colleague, without finding the fame acknowledgments 

from 

■* Thofe wlio confulted this orade lay down to deep In the temple* 
and the goddefs revealed to them the objed of their inquiries in a 
dream. Cic. de Div. 1. u 

\ Paufanias would incline one to think that this was the goddefs 
Ino. " On the road between Oetylus and Thr.laniiae*" fays he, " is the 
<* temple of Ino. It is the cuftom of ihofe who confult her to flecp 
«^ in her temple, and what they want to know is revealed to them in a 
i^ dream. In the court of the temple are two tflatues of brafs, one of 
*« Pafbia, [it ought to he J*a/ipb^] the other of the fun. That which 
«' is in the temple is fo covered with garlands and fillets that it irtiOt 
«* to be feen ; but -it is faid to be of brafs.** 
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itohi the people; that all would be equally under a ne- 
ceflity of giving up their fortunes, and that he who firft 
fet the example, would alone reap the honour. He there- 
fore demanded of Agis, ** Whether he thought Lycurgus 
•* a juft and good man?" Agis anfwcring in the aHirma- 
tive, Leonidas thus went on— ** But did Lycurgus ever 
** order juft dejjts to be cancelled, or beilow the freedom 
•^ of Sparta upon flrangers? Did he not rather think his 
•' commonwealth could not be- in a fxlutary ftate, except 
•* flrangers were eniirely excluded?*' Agis replied, •' He 
*' did not wonder that Leonidas, who was educated in a 
** foreign country, and had ehildren by an intermarriage 
** with a Perfian family, (hould be ignorant that Lycurgus, 
*• in banifhing mone)^, baniihed both debts and ulury 
** from LacedccmoB. As for flrangers, he excluded only 
** thofe who were not likely to coaformtq his inftitutions, 
•^ or fit to elafs with liis people. For he did njot diilike 
••them merely' as flrangers ; his exceptions were to their 
** manners and- cufloms, and he^ was afraid that, by 
«*' mixing wkhrhis Spartans, they would infedl them with 
•* their luxury, effeminancy and avarice. Terpander, 
*' Thales, and Pherecydes, were flrangers, yet becaufe 
** their poetry and phiiofophy moved in concert with the 
'* maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour 
*' at Sparta. Even you commend Ecprepes, who, when 
•* ht was one of the epBoriy retrenched the two firings 
** which Phrynis the mufician had added to the feven of 
" the harp; you commend thofe who did the fame by 
" Timotheus * ; and yet you complain of our intention 
"to banifli fiiperfluity, pride, and luxury, from Sparta. 
** Do you think that in retrenching the fwelling and fu- 
*' pernumerary graces of mufic they had no farther view, 
*' and that they were not afraid the excefs and diforder 
*^ would reach the lives and manners of the people, and 
•* deflroy the harmony of the flate?" 

From this time the common people followed Agis. But 

the rich intreated Leonidas not to give up their caufe ; and 

they exerted their interefl fb efFedually with the fenate, 

whofe chief power lay ki previoufly determining wliat laws 

S 3, fhouW 

* Timotheus the Milefian, a celebrated DIthyrambic poet and mu- 
fician. He^dded even a twelfth (Iring to the harp, for- which he was 
fcverely puni(hcd by the fife Spartans, who concluded that tuxury of 
found would effeminate the people. Digitized by ^oogie 
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ihould be prepofed to the people, that they carried if^ 
againft the r^etra by a majority of one.. Lyfander, how- 
ever> being yet in officCi refolved to profecute Leonidas 
upon an ancient Jaw, which forbids every defcendant of 
Hercules to have children- by a woman that is a ftranger, 
and. makes it capital for a Spartan to fettle in a foreign 
country. He intruded others to allege thefe things 
againft Leonidas, while he with his colleagues, watched 
for a fign from heaven. It was the cuftom for the ephori 
every ninth year, on a clear ftar-light night, when there- 
was lio moon, to fit down, and in filence obferve the 
heavens. If a ftar happened to Ihoot from one part of 
them to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of 
fome crime againft the gods, and fufpended them till 
they were re-eftablilhed by an oracle from Delphi or 
Olympia. Lyfander, affirming that the fign had appeared 
to him, fummoncd Leonidas to his trial, and produced 
"witnefTes to prove that he had two children by an Afiatic. 
woman, whom one of Seleucus's lieutenants had given him 
to wife ; but that, on her conceiving a mortal averfion to- 
him, he returned home againft his will, and filled up the 
vacancy in the throne of Sparta. During this fuit, heper- 
fuaded Cleombrotus, fon-in-law to Leonidas, and a prince 
cf the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leonidas, greatly^ 
terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva in the Chalcicecus *, 
as a fuppliant ; and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotua, 
joined him in the interceflion. He was re-fummoned ta 
the court of judicature; and as he did not appear, he was, 
depofed, and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lyfander's time expii-ed, and 
he quitted his office. The ephori of the enfuing year 
liftened to the fupplication of Leonidas, and confented 
to reftore him. They like wife began a profecution againft 
Lyfander, and Mandroclidas for the cancelling of debts and 
diftribution of lands, which th'ofe magiftrates agreed to 
contrary to law. In this danger, they perfuaded the two 
kings to unite their intereft, and to defpife the machina- 
tions of the ^/W/- " Thefe magillrates," faidthey, "have 
<* no power but what, they derive from fome difference 
•* between the kings. In fuch a c.afe they have a right ta 

" fupport 

• Minerva had a temglc at Sparta, entirely of brafs. 
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^^fuppflrt with their fuffrage the priiice whofe meafures 
•^ are falutary, againft the other who confults not the 
"^^public good ; bat when the kings, are unanimous, no- 
*' thing can overrule their- determinations* To refift 
*' them is then to fight againft the laws. For, as we faid, 
** they c^n only decide between the kings in cafe of dif- 
*• agreement; when their fentiments are the fame, th« 
•*" ej>i>ori have no right to interpofe." ' 

The kings, prevailed upon- by this argument, entered 
the place of allembly Math their friends, where they re- 
Vnoved the epl^ori from their feats, and placed others in 
their room. Ageiilaus was one of thefe new magiftrates. 
They then armed a great number of the youth, and re- 
leafed many out of prifon^ upon which, their ad verfa- 
lies were llruck with terror^ expelling that many live3 
would be loft. However, they put not* one nian to the 
fword : on the contrary, Agis underftanding that Agefi- 
laus defigned to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and 
had planted ailafSns for that pur pofe on the way, gene- 
roufly fent a party of men whom he could depend 
upon, to efcori him, and they conduced him {afe to 
Tegea. 

Thus the bufinefs went on with all- the fuccefs they, 
could defire, and they had no farther oppofition to en- 
counter. But this excellent regulation, io worthy of La- 
cedaimon, mifcarried through the failure of one of its 
pretended advocates, the vile difeafe of avarice in Agefi- 
laus. . He was poflefled of a large and fine eftate in land, 
but at the fame time deeply in debt ; ai>d as he was nei- 
ther able to pay his debts, nor willing to part with his 
' land, he reprefented to Agis, that if both his intentions 
were carried into execution at the fame time, it would 
probably raife great commotions in Sparta; "but if he firft 
obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, they would 
afterwards quietly and readily confent to the diftribution 
of lands. Ageiilaus drew Lyfander, too, into the fame 
fnare. An order, therefore, was ifTued for bringing in v 
i\} bonds, (the Lacedaemonians call them clariaj and they 
were piled together in the market-place, and burnt. 
When the fire began to burn, the ul'urers an4 other ere* 
ditors walked off in great diftrefs. But Agefilaurs, in a 
fcoffing way, faid, ** He never faw a bri^^r or moro 
**• glorious fiame." 

S4. Thci 
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The common people demanded that the diftrtbution ^^T 
lands ihould alfo be made immediately, and the kings 
gave orders for it ; but Agefilaus found out fome pretence 
or other for delay, till it was time for Agis to take the 
£eld in behalf of the Achaeans, who were allies of the* 
Spartans, and had applied to them for fnccours. For they 
expefted that the -^tolians would take the route through 
the territory of Megara, and enter Peloponnefus, Aratos, 
general of the Achaeans, aflembled an army to prevent it^ 
and wrote to the ephori for alfiftance. 

They immediately fent Agis upon that fervice; and that 
prince went out with the higheft hopes, on account of the 
ipirit of his men and their attadiment to his perfon. They 
V ere moll of them young men in very indiiFerent circum- 
lUnces, who being now releafed from their debts, an<i 
cxpedling a divifion of lands if they returned from the 
war, ftrove to recommend themfelves as much as poffible 
to Agis. It was a-mofl agreeable fpedacle to the cities, 
to fee them march through Peloponnefus without commit* 
ting the leaft violence, and with fuch difcipline that they 
were fcarce heard as they paffed. The Greeks faid one- 
to another, '* With what excellent order and decency mufl: 
** the armies under Agefilaus, Lyfander, or Agefilaus of 
** old, have moved, when we find fuch exaft obedience> 
" fuch reverence in thefe Spartans to a general v/ho is, 
•"^ perhaps, the yoangeft man in the whole army !*' Indeed,- 
this young prince's limpli^ity of dist, his love of labourer 
imd his affeding no Ihew either in his drefs or arms above 
a private foldier, made all the common people, as he 
paffed, look upon him with pleafure and admiration : 
bat hrs new regulations at Laceda:mon difpleafed the rich> 
and they were afraid that he might raife commotions 
every where among the commonalty, and put them upon 
following the example. 

After 'Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibe- 
rations about meeting and fighting the enemy, he fhewed 
a proper courage and fpirit without any enthufiaftic or 
irrational flights. He gave it as his opinion, *' That they 
. '' ihould give battle, and not fufFer the war to enter the 
*' gates of Peloponnefus. He would do, however, what 
** Aratus thought mofl expedient, becaufe he was the 
** older man, and general of the Achaeans, whom became 
•* not to didate to, but to aifill in the war." 

ix 
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It mull be acknowledged that Bato * of Sinope relates it 
in another manner. He fays, Aratus was for fighting, and 
Agis declined it. But Bato had never met with what 
Aratus writes by way of apology for himfelf upon this 
point. That general tells us, '* That as the hulbandmen 
** had almoft finilhed their harveft,.he thought it better to 
*' let the enemy pafs, than to hazard by a battle the lofs 
** of the whole country." Therefore, when Aratus de- 
termined not to fight, and difmi/Ted his allies with com- 
pliments on their readinefs to ferve him, Agis, who had 
gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back to 
Sparta, where, by this time, internal- troubles and changes* 
demanded his prefence. 

Agefiiaus, ftill one of the ephori^ aaddelivered from the' 
preffure of debt which had weighed- down his fpirit&; 
fcrupled no aft of injuftice that might bring money into 
his coffers. He even added to the year a thirteenth 
month, though the proper period for that intercalation was 
not come, and infifting on the- peoples' paying fbpernu- 
merary taxes for that month* Being afraid, however, of 
reveiige from thofe he had injured, and feeing himfelf 
hated by all the world, he thouglit it neceflary to maintain 
a guard,, which always, attended him to the fenate-houfe; 
As td^the kings, he expreffed an utter contempt for one 
of themv and the refpeft he paid the other he would have 
underftood to be, rather on account of his being his kinf- 
Hian, than his wearing the crown. Befides, he propagated 
a report, that he fhould be one of the ephori the year fol- 
lowing. His enemies> therefore, determined to hazard an 
immediate attempt againft him, and openly brought back 
Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on the throne: 
The people faw it with pleafure ; for they were angry at 
finding themfelves deceived with refpeft to the promifed 
diflribution of lands, Agefilaus had hardly efcaped their 
fury, had not his fon Hippomedon, who was held in great 
efteem by the whole city on account of his valour, inter- 
ceded for his life. 

The kings both took fanftuary, Agis ui Chalciaecvs^ and 

Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune. It was againft 

the latter that Leonidas was moft incenfed ; and therefore 

paffing Agis by, he went with a party of foldiers to feize 

S 5 Cleombrotus, 

4. ♦ He wrote the hiftory of Pcrfia. 

♦ ^ Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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Cleoml>rotus>,whom he reproached, iii terms erf refentmcnt, 
with confpiring againfl him, though honoured with his 
alliance, depriving him of the crown, and baniihing him:^ 
his country, 

Clepmbrotus had nothing to fay, but fat in the deepeli 
diftrefs and filence. Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, 
had looked upon the injury done her &ther as done to- 
herfelf : when Cleombrotus robbed him of the crown, fhe. 
Icft him, to confole her father in his misfortune. While 
he was in ian^luary, fhofftayed with him, and when he re- 
tired Ihe attended him in his flight, fympathizing with his. 
forrow, and full of refentment againft Cleombrotus. But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, fhe changed top.. 
She joined her hufband as a fuppliant, and was found fit- 
ting by him with great marks of tendernefs, and her two- 
children, one oaeach fide, at her feet. The whole com- 
pany were mucli ftruck at the fight, and they could not 
refrain from tears when they coniidered her\goodnefs of- 
heart and fuch fuperior inftances of affedion. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit andl 
diflieveled hair, thus addreffed Leonidas* ** It was not, , 
*' my dear father, compaliion for Cleombrotus which put 
** me in this habit, and gave me this look of mifery. My. 
•' forrow s took their date with your misfortunes and your 
•^ baniihment, and have ever fince remained my familiar. 
** companions. Now you have conquered your enen^ies,. 
•* and are again king of Sparta, fhould I ftUl retain thefe. 
*' eniigns of afflidlion, or aflume fellival and royal orna- 
** ments, while the hufband of my youth, whom you gave^. 
•* me, falls a vi£lim to your vengeance. If his own fub- 
•' miffion> if the tears of his wife and childrencannot pro- 
*' pitiate you< he muft fufFer a feverer punifhment for his- 
*^ oflences than you require — he muft fee his beloved wife- 
•* die before him. For how can I live and fupport the 
*' fight of my own fex, after both my hulband and my fa- 
*' ther have refufed to hearken to my fupplication — when 
** it appears that, both as a wife and a daughterj'^I am 
** born to be miferable with my family ? If this poor 
** man had any plaufible reafons for what he did, I oB- 
*» viatcd them all by fbrfaking him to follow you. But 
** you furnifli him with a fufficient apology for his mif- 
*' behaviour, by fhewing that a crown is fo great and 
** defirable an objed, that a fon-in-law muft. be^ilain, and. 
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^''a daughter utterly difregarded, where thatf is in the 
*' queftion." 

Chelonis, after this fupplication, refled her cheek on 
her hufband's head, and with an eye dim and languid with 
forrow looked round on the fpedators. Leonidas confult- 
ed his friends upon the point, and then commanded Cle- 
ombrotus to rife and go into exile ; but he deiired Chelo- 
nis to ftay, and not leave fo afFe^ionate a father, who 
had been kind enough to grant her her hufband's life. 
Ckelonis, however, would not be perfuaded. When her 
hufband was rifen from the ground, (he put one child in 
his arms, and took the other herfelf, and after having paid^ 
doe homage at the altar where they had taken fanduary, 
ihe went with him into baniihmentv So that, had not 
Ckombrotufi been corrupted with the love of falfe glory, 
he muft have thought exile, with fuch a woman> a greater • 
happinefs than a kingdom without her.^ 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the efbori Re- 
moved , and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a 
icheme to get Agis into his power. At firft he defired 
him to leave hi* fanftuary, and refume his Ihare in the 
government; •* For the people,'* He iaid, '* thought he 
** might well be pardoned^ as a young man ambitious of 
*' honour ; and the rather, becaufe they, as well as he, 
'* had been deceived by the craft of Agefilaas." But 
when he found that Agis fufpeded him, and chofe to flay 
wherehe was, he threw off the mafk of kindnefs. Am- 
phares, Deraochares, and Arcefilaus, ufed to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. They , 
likewife conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, 
a^r he had bathed, brought him back to the fandtuary. 
Amphares had lately borrowed a great deal of plate and 
other rich furniture of Agefiftrata, and he hoped that if 
ho could deftroy the king and the princeffes of his family, 
he might -keep thofe goods as his own. On this account 
he is laid to have firft liftened to the fuggeftions of Leoni- 
das, and to have endeavoured to bring the ephoriy his 
colleagues, to do the fame. 

As Agis fpent the reft of his time in the temple, and 
only went out to the bath, they refolved to make ufe- of 
that opportunity. Therefore, one day on his returuj they 
met him with a great appearance of friendlhip, and as 
they conduded him on his way, converfed with much 
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freedom and gaiecy, wHich hU yomh and thctr intiliiacy 
with hitn feemed to warrant. 6ut when they came to the 
turning of a ftrcet which led to the prifon, Amphares> by 
virtue of his office, arretted him. ** I take you, Agis,'* 
iaid he, " intocuflody, in order to your giving account to 
•* the ephori of your adminiftration." At the fame time» 
Demochares, who was a tall ftrong man, wrapped his 
cloak about his head, and dragged him oiF. The reft, as 
they had previoufly concerted the things pufhed him on 
behind, and np one coming to his refcue or afliflance, he 
was committed to prifon. 

Leonidas prefently came with a flrong band of merce- 
naries, to fecure the prifon without; and the efJbari entered 
it, with fuch fenators as were of their party. They began> 
as in a judicial procefs, with demanding what he had to iky 
in defence of his proceedings ; and as the young prince 
only laughed at their diilimulation, Amphares told him» 
•* They would foon make him weep for his prefumption." 
Another of the ephori, feeming inclined to put him in a 
way of excuiing himfelf and getting off, aiked him> 
** Whether Lyfander and Agefilaus had not forced him 
•' into the meafures he took?'* But Agis anfwered, ** I 
•* was forced by no man ; it was my attachment to the 
«* inftitutions of Lycurgus, and my defire to imitate him, 
** which made me adopt his form of government.'*' 
Then the fame magiftrate demanded, " Whether he re^ 
*' pented of what he had done ? and his anfwer was, 
*' I fliall never repent of fo glorious a defign, tliough t 
*' fee death before my eyes." Upon this, they paiTed 
fentence of death upon him, and commanded the officers, 
.to carry him into the decade, which is a fmaJl apartment 
in the prifon where they llrangle malefadlors. But the 
officers durft not touch him, and the very mercenaries de« 
clined it; for they thought it; impious to lay violent hands 
on a king. Demochares feeing this, loaded them with 
reproaches, and threatened to punifh them. At the fame 
time, he laid hold on Agis himfelf, and thruft him inta 
.the dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into cuftody, and there was a great concourfe of 
people at the prifoii-gates with Ian thorns and torches. 
Among the numbers who refented thefe proceedings, wcrQ^ 
the mother and grandmother of Agis, crying out and. 
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begging that the king might be heard and judged by the 
people in full affembly. But this, inftead of procuring 
him a refpite, haftened his execution; for they were afraid 
he would be refcued in the nighty if the tumult fhould in- 
creafe. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceived one of 
the officers lamenting his fate with tears ; upon which, he 
faid, ** My friend, dry up your tears : for, as I fufFer in-, 
** nocently, I am in a better condition than thofe who 
*' condemn me contrary to law and juftice." So faying, 
he cheerfully offered his neck to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agefiftrata threw her- 
felf at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and 
friehdfhip. He raifed her from the ground, and told her, 
*' No farther violence fhould be offered her fon, nor fhould 
*^ he now have any hard treatment." He told her, too, 
fhe might go in and fee her fon, if fhe pleafed. She de- 
fired that her mother might be admitted with her, and 
Amphares aflured her, there would be no objection. 
When he had let them in, he commanded the gates to be 
locked again, and Archidamia to befirfl introduced. She 
was very old, and had lived in great honour and efleem 
among the Spartans. After fhe was put to death, he or- 
dered Agefiftrata to walk in. She did fo, and beheld her 
fon extended on the ground, and her mother hanging by 
the neck. She aflifled the officers in taking Archidamia 
down, placed the body by that, of Agis, and wrapped it 
decently up. Then embracing her fon and kiffing him, 
fhe faid, ** My fon, thy too great moderation, lenity, and 
•' humanity, have ruined both thee and us." Amphares, 
who from the door faw and heard all that pafTed, went up 
in great fury to Agefiftrata, and faid, ** If you approved 
*' your fon's anions, you fhall alfo have his reward." 
She rofe up to meet her fate, and faid, with a figh for her 
country, " May all this be for the good of Sparta!" 

When thefe events were reported in the city, and the 
three corpfes carried out, the terror the fad fcene infpired 
was not fo great, but that the people openly expreffed their 
grief and indignation, and their hatred of Leonidas and 
Ampliares. For they were perfuaded that there had not 
been fuch a train of villainous and impious adions at 
Sparta, fince the Dorians firil inhabited Peloponnefus. 
The majefly ofthe kings of Sparta had been held in fuch 
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veneration even by tlieir enenaes, that tliey had fcfiipkiT' 
to ftrike them, when they had opportunity for it in battle. - 
Hence it was, that in the many anions between the Lace- 
daemonians: and the other. Greeks, the former had loft 
only their king Cieombrotus, who fell by a javelin at the 
battle of Leiu^ra a little before the. times of Philip of 
Macedon. As for Theopompus* who as the MeiTemaas 
afiirov, was (lain by Ariftomenes, the Laced aamonians deny 
it, and fay he was only wounded. That, indeed, is a mat* 
terof fome difpute:,but it is certain that Agis was the - 
firft king of Lacedoemon pjit to death by the ep^ori: and . 
that he differed only for engaging in an enterprize that was • 
truly glorious and. worthy of Sparta; though be was -of 
an age at which even errors are coniidered as pardonable. > 
His friends had iraore reaibn to complain of him, than his . 
enemies, for faving Leonidas, and trufting his aflbciates, , 
in the undefigning generpfity aiKi goodneis of Jiis heart. .> 



C LEGMEN ES..^^*;& 

jLJiFTER Agis was put, to deaths Leonidas^ intended i 
the fame fate for his brother Archidamus.; but that - 
prince faved himfelf by a timely retreat. . ijowever, his 
wife Agiatis, who was newly brought to bed, was fiarced . 
by the tyrant from her own houfe,-4nd- given to his ion 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite come to years of * 
maturity, but his father was not willing that any other 
man fhould have the lady j for fhe was daughter to Gy— 
lippus, and heirefs to his great eftate ; and in beauty, as 
well as happinefs of temper and condud, fuperior to all • 
the women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted, ta 
prevent her being forced into this match, but found all her v 
efforts ineffectual. Therefore, when (he was married to - 
Cleomenes, fhe made him a good and affedionate wife, . 
though file hated his father. Cleomenes was paflionately ' 
fond of her from the firft, and his attachment to hil wife 
made him fympathize with her on the mournful remem- 
brance of Agis. He would often afk her for the hiilory of 
that unfornate prince, and liflen with great attention to 
her account of his fentiments and defigns. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and" had a native 
greatuefs of mind. Nature had, moreover, dUbqfed him 



«Ji:eTnperancc and fimplicity of inannery, as much as Agis; . 
liut he had not his calmmefs and moderation. His fpirit . 
had an ardour in it ; and there was an impetuofity in his. 
p^rfuits ofhomour, or ^whatever ^ppear^d to him under that . 
charader. He thought it moft glorious, to reign over a 
willing people : but, at the fame time, he thought it not 
inglorious to iubdue their reludlancies, and >'bn<ng_ them 
againll their inclinations into what was good and lalutar}^. . 

He wasjiot,fatisficd with the prevailing manners and 
cuftoms of Sparta. He faw that eafe and pleafure were 
the great objedls with the people; that the king paid but 
littlej-egard to public .concerns, and if ^nobody gave him 
any.diftiurbance, chofe tofpendJiis time in the enjoyments 
of affluence and luxury; that individuals, entirely aduated 
by fel fainter eft, paid no attention to the: bufmefs of the 
ftate, any farther than they could turn, it to their own 
emolument. And what rendered the profped flill more 
melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any mention 
of training the youth to ftrong exercifes^ and- ftrid tempe- 
rance, to perfevering fortitude, and .univerfal equality, 
fince the proppfing of thefe things colt Agis his life. 

It is faid too, that Cleomenes was inflruAed in philo- 
ifephy> at a very early period of life, by,Sphaeres the Bo- 
ryfthenite *i who came to Lacedasmoa, and taught the 
youth with great diligence and fuccefs. Sphaerus was one 
of the principal difciples of Zeno the Citiean f ; and it 
ieems that he admired the fbei^th of genius he found in 
Cleomenes> and added ; frefli incentive^ to his love of 
glory. We are informed, that^ when Leonidas of old was 
aiked, " What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtaeus ;" he 
faid, " I think it well calculated to excite the courage of 
** our youth ; for the enthufiafm with which it inlpires 
*' them, makes them fear no danger in battle." So the 
Hoic philofophy J may put perfons of great and fiery fpirits 
i^oiienterprizes that are too defperate; but in thofe of a 

grave 

* This Spliarus was born towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and Aourifhed under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laer- 
tius has given us a catalogue of his works, which were confidcrable. 
He was the fcholar of Zeno, and afterwards of Cleanthus. 

-f He was fo called to diftinguifh him from Zeno of £lea, a city of 
Laconia, who flourished about two hundred years after the death of 
Zeno the Citiean. Citium, of which the elder Zeno was a native, was 
a town in Cyprus. 

J From its tendency to infpirc a contempt of death, and a belief in 
the agency of Providence* Digitized by v^oog le 
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grave and mild difpofitioxij it will produce all the good 
elFedls for which it was defigned. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, 
he obferved that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. 
The rich had an eye only to private profit and pleafure, 
and utterly neglected the -public intereft. The common 
people, on account of the meannefs of their circumilances, 
had no fpirit for war, or ambition to inftrudl their children, 
in the Spartan exercifes. Cleomenes himfelf had only the 
name of king, while the power was in the hands of tho 
ephori. He, therefore, foon began to think of changing 
the prefent pofture of affairs. He had a frien4 called 
Xenares, united to him by fuch an afFedion as the Spar- 
' tans called infpiration. Him he firft founded; inquiring 
of him what kind of prince Agis was ; by what Heps, 
and with what aflbciates, he came into the way he took. 
Xenares at firft confented readily enough to fatisfy his curi- 
ofity, and gave him an exa€l narrative of all the proceed- 
ings. But when he found that Cleomenes interefted him- 
felf deeply in the affair, and took fuch an enthufiaftic 
pleafure in the new fc hemes of Agis, as to defire to hean 
them again and again, he reproved his diftempered incli- 
nations, and at laft entirely left his company. However^ 
he did not acquaint any one with the caufe of their mif— 
underftanding ; but only faid, " Cleomenes knew very:- 
•' well." As Xenares fo ftrongly oppofed the king's pro— 
jedl, he thought others niuft be as little difpofed to oomer 
into it ; and therefore he concerted the whole matter by 
himfelf. In the perfuafion, that he could more eafilyv 
effedl his intended change in time of war than in peaces- 
he embroiled his country with the Achaeans, who had in- 
deed given fufficient occafion of complaint. For Aratus, 
who was the leading man among them, had laid it downr 
as a principle, from the beginning of his adminiftration» 
to reduce all Peloponnefus to one body. This was the end 
he had in view in his numerous expeditions, and in all 
the proceedings of government, during the many years 
that he held the reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he w^ 
of opinion, that this was the only way to fecure Pelopon- 
nefus tigainft its enemies without. He had fucceeded with 
moft of the ftates of that peninfula; the Lacedaemonians 
and Eleanjj and fuch of the Arcadians as were in the Lace- 
daemonian intereft, were all that ftood out. Upon the 
death of Leonidas^ he commenced hoftilities againft the 
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Arcadiaas, particularly thofe who bordered upon the 
Achseans ; by this means deligning to try how the Lace- 
dsemonians ftood inclined. As for Cleomenes, he defpifed 
him as a young man without experience. 

The ephori, however, fent Cleomenes to , feize Athe- 
nasum* niear Belbina. This place is one of the keys of 
jLaconia, and was then in difputc between the Spartans and 
Me^alopolitans. Cleomenes accordingly tf>ok it and for- 
tified iU Aratus made no remonllrance, but marched by 
night to ijwprife Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the 
pcrfons who had promifed to betray thofe places to him> 
found their heayts fail them, when they came to the point j 
and he Ktired, u^difcovered as he thought. Upon this> 
Cleomenes V rote to him, in a familiar way, defiring to 
know, ** Whithei- he iharched the night before." Aratus 
anfwered, ** That, undcrftanding his defign to fortify 
*' Belbina, the intent of h?s lail motion was to prevent 
" that meafure." Cleometu'^s humoroufly replied, «* I am 
•* fatisfied with the account ot\vour march; but Ihould be 
" glad to know where thofe toj*.ches and ladders were 
^' marchjng." . , . , ^ 

Aratus >sould not help laughing as the jeft ; auil he afkcd 

what kind,of..man this young prince wW. Democrates, 

^J^^^^VbT^^I^/ anfwered, - If you defign to da 

IiI3^'Wi^^XiriM€illt the Spartans, you mcft do IX quickly, 

♦* before the fpurs of this cockrel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with a few horfe and three hundred lOot^ 
was now polled in Arcadia. The ephori, apprehenfive oi 
a war, commanded him home ; and he obeyed. But find- 
ing that i-n ^onfequence of this retreat, Aratus liad taken 
Caphyae, they ordered him to take the field again. Cleo- 
menes made himfelf mafter of Methydrium, and ravaged 
the territories of Argos. Whereupon the Achaeans 
marched againft him with twenty thoufand foot, and a 
thoufand horfe, under the command of Ariftomachus. 
Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered him battle. 
But Aratus, intimidated hy this inftance of the young 
prince's fpirit, difiuaded the general from engaging, and 
retreated. This retreat expofed Aratus to reproach among 
the Achaeans, and to fcorn and contempt among the Spar- 
tans, whofe army confifled not of more than five thoufand 

men. 

• A temple of Minerva. 
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men, CleomeBCs, elevated with this fuccefs, began ta 
talk in a higher tone amcwdg the people, and bade them re- 
member an expreffion of one of their ancient kings, who 
faid, ** The Lacedsmonians feldom inquired the namber 
*' of their exiemies, but the place where they coald be 
•* found." 

After this, he went to theafliftance of the Eleans, agarj^ 
whom the Achaeans had now turned their arms. Ke at- 
tacked the latter at-Lycaeum, as they were upo!;i the re- 
treat, and put them entirely to the rout ; not only fpteading • 
terror through their wholearmy, but killing ;^reat nnaibeps, 
and making many prifoners. It was ever, reported^^sraong 
the Greeks, that Aratus was of the r.cunber of the flain. 
Aratus, availing himfelf in the belt mannei^ t)f the oppor- 
tunity, with the troops that attended him in his flight, 
marched immediately to Man;inea, and coming upon it 
by (urprifc, took it, and fecared it for the Ach«ans. 

The Lacedaemonians, gwily difpirited at this lofs, 
oppofed-Cleomenes in his^^J'iclination for war. He, there- 
fore bethouglit himfelf t)f calling Archidames, the bro- 
ther of Agis, from Meffene, to whom, in the other fa- 
mily, the crown fceldiiged. For he imagbed that the 
power of the epj^ri would not b^.fo formidable, when the 
kingly goverTiment, according tatlftr^^^'-fan cpr>fl-i*f4>ri<m. , 
was comp}<5te, and had its proper wel|fiS^ .SPSS' -XEIE, . 
The |)aTty that had put Agis to death, perceiving this, , 
and threading veng-eancc from Archidamus, if he fiiould 
fee ellablifhed on the throne, took this method to prevent 
it. They joined in inviting him to come privately to . 
Sparta, and even aflifted him in his return ; but thefy af- 
faffinated him immediately after. Whether it was.againflb 
the confent of Cleomenes, as Phylarchus thinks, or whe- 
ther his friends perfuaded him to abandon that unhappy i| 
prince, we cannot take upon us t6 fay. Thegreateft part 
of the blame, however, fell upon thofe friends, who, if 
he gave his confent, were fuppofed to have teazed him 
into. it. 

By this time he was refolved to carry his intended 
changes into immediate execution 5 and therefore he bribed 
the e/>/jeri to permit hinx to renew the war. He gained 
alfo many others by the - afTiftance of his mother Cratefi- 
clea, who liberally fupplied him with money, and joined, 
m.hU. .fcbemes of glory. Nay, it is faid, that, though 

^ , difw- 
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lilfihclined to marry again, for her fon's Cuke (he accepted 
a man who had great interell and authority among the 
eople. 

One of his firft operations was, the going to feize Leuc- 
tra, which is a place within the dependencies of Mega- 
lopolis. The Achsans haftened to its relief, under the 
command of Aratus ; and a battle was fought under the 
walls, in which part of the Lacedaemonian army was 
beaten. But Aratus flopping the purfuit at a defile which 
was in the way, Lyfiadas*, the Megalopolitan, offended 
^t the order, encouraged the cavalry under his command 
to purfue the advantage they had gained; by which means 
he entangled them among vineyards, ditches, and other 
inclofures, where they were forced to break their ranks, 
and fell into great diforder. Cleomenes, feeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to fall 
upon them ; and Lyfiadas, after great exertions of valour, 
was defeated and flain. The Lacedaemonians thus encou- 
• pged, returned to the aftion with fhouts of joy, and routed 
the whole Achaean army. Aker a confiderable carnage, 
a truce was granted the furvivors, and they wer^ permitted 
to bury their dead 5 but Cleomenes ordered the body of 
Lyfiadas to be brought to Jiim. He clothed it in robes of 
purple, and put a crown upon its head ; and, in this at- 
tire, he fent it to the gates of Megalopolis. This was that 
Lyfiadas who reflored liberty to the city in which he was 
an abfolute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this vidory, thought, 
if matters" were once entirely at his difpofal in Sparta, the 
Achaeans would no longer be able to Hand before him%. 
For this reaibn he endeavoured to convince his father-in- 
law Megifloujas, that the yoke of the epbcri ought to be 
broken, and. an equal divilion of property to be made; 
by means of which equality, Sparta would refume her an- 
cient valour, and once more rife to the empire of Greece* 
Megiflonus complied, and the king then took two or tiree 
other friends into the fcheme. 

About that time, one of the efifori hada furpH^ng dream, 
as he flept in the temple of Pafipha. Ht thought, that, 

iiv 

• In the text it is Lyd'iadau But Polybws qalh him t;^(^da\ \ JWd. 
62. does Fiuurch in another place. 
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in the court where the eph9ri ufed to fit for the defpatct of^ 
bufincfs, four chairs were taken away-, and only one lefh 
And as he was wondering at the change, he heard a voice 
from the fanftuary, which faid, ** This is beft for Sparta." 
The magiftrate related this vifion of his to Cleomenes; 
wha at firft was greatly difconcerted, thinking that fome 
fufpicion had led him to found his intentions. But whea 
he found that there was no fiction in the cafe, he was the 
more confirmed in hi« purpofe; and taking with him (iich- 
of the citizens as he thought moft likely to oppofe it, he 
marched againll Heraa and Alfaea, two cities belonging 
to the Achaean league, and took them. After this, he 
laid in ftorc of provifions at Orchomenus, and then be- 
iieged Mantinea* At laft he fo harafied the Lacedaemo- 
nians' by a variety of long marches, that moft of thcnr 
deiired to be left in Arcadia ; and he returned to Sparta 
with the mercenaries only. By the way he communicated 
his defign to fuch Of them as he believed moft attached to- 
his intCFcft, and advanced flowly, that he might come upon- 
the epbori a» they were at fupper. 

When he approached the town, he fent Euryclidas bc-^- 
lore him to the hall where thofe magiftrates ufed to fnp,. 
i^pon pretence of his being charged with fome mefTage 
i^elative to the army. He was accompanied by Thericion 
^nd Phoebisr and twa other young men who had been 
educated with Cleomenes, and whom the Spartans call 
Samotbradans * . Thefe were at the head of a fmall oarty . - 
While Euryclidas was holding the efbori in difcourfe, the 
others ran upon them with their drawn fwords. They 
were all ikin but Agefilaus, and he was then thought to- 
have, fhared the fame fate ; lor he was the f^rft man that 
fell ; but in a little time he conveyed himieif filently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was 

the 

«^ ^11 the pommeptators agree that ra/Ao^pflwo? is a corruption.* 
Palmcnti^ropofes to read riy^taj, Pytbianu So at Sparta they called 
two perfons whom the king fent to confuU the oracle of Apollo, and 
who ufed to eat itf^ the king's table. But Ilv^ta? is Yer> diflant in 
ibund from 2afco^f4ffcflt?. The editor of the former Englilh tranHa- 
tion, propofcs, by no n\t%cs unhappily, to read ojiAo^pa wrao which 
is fynonymous to av¥r^o(pHi* Proper regard ought to be paid, too, ta 
the conjedVure of Bryan and Du Soul, who offers us Xa^arropoi* 
This fignifics perfont who givt tbejignal ofkattle^ prafeSiit gentraht 
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rthe temple of Fear. This temple was generally fliirt up, 
but then happened to be open. When he was got in, he 

^immediately barred the door. The other four were de- 
ipatched outright; and fo were above ten more who came 
to their affiftance. Thofe who remained quiet, received 
no harm ; nor were any hindered from departing the city. 
Nay, Agelilaus himfelf was fpared, when he came the 
next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated 
to*FEAiiL, but alfo to Death, to Laughter, and many 
of the paflions. Nor do they pay homage to F^ar, as one 
of the noxious and deftroying daemons, but they conlider 
Jt as the beft cement of fociety. Hence it was, that the 
ephori, (as Ariftotle tells us) when they entered upon their 
office, caufed proclamation to be made, that xhd people 
ftould (have their upper Up, and be obedient to the laws, 
that they might not be under the neceffity of having rc- 
courfe to feverity. As for the (having of the upper lip, 
in my opinion, all the defign of that injun^ion is, to 
teach the youth obedieace in the fmallefl matters. And 
it feems to me, that the ancients did not think that va- 
lour coniifts in the exemption from fear ; but on the con- 
trary, in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. 
-For thofe who ftand, moft in fear of the law, ad with the 
grcateft intrepidity againll the enemy,; and they who are 
mofi tender of their reputation, look with the leaft con- 
cern upon jother dangers. Therefore ^one of the poets 
.faid well. 

Ingenuous Hiame refides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen fay to her father-in-law, 
Priamus, 

Before thy prefence, father, I appear 

With confcious (hame and reverential fear. Popb. 

And, in another place, he fays, the Grecian troops 

With fiear and flience on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the conco- 
mitant of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedaemonians 
placed the temple of Fear near the hall where the ephori 
ufed to eat, to (hew that their authority was nearly equal 
to the regal. 
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Next day Cleomenes profcribed eighty of the citizens, 
tirhom he it thought neceffary to expel ; and he removed 
all the feats of the ephori except one, in which he deiigned 
to fit himfelf, to hear canies, and defpatch other hufinefs. 
Then he aflembled the people, in order to explain and de- 
fend what he had done. His fpeech was to this effed. 
•• The adminiflration was put by Lycurgus in the hands of 
'' the kings and the fenate \ and Sparta was governed 
** by them a long time, without any occafion for other 
** magiftrates. But, as the MefTenian war was drawn tfut 
•* to a great length, and the kings, having the armies 
** to command, had not leifure to attend to the - deciiion 
" of caufes at home, they pitched upon fome of their 
** friends to be left as their deputies, for that purpofe, 
** under the title oi ephori y or in/peSors, At firflfthey be- 
** haved as fubftitutes and fervants to the kings ; but, by 
** little and little, they got the power into their ow^n 
•* hands, and infenfibly ereded their office into an inde*- 
" pendent magiftracy *. A proof of this, is a cuftom 
^* which has obtained till this time, that when the ephori 
** fent for the king, he refufed to hearken to the firll and 
** fecond meflage, and did not attend them till they fent 
** a third. Afteropus was the firil of the ephori , who 
** raifed their office to that height of authority many ages 
*' after their creation. While they kept within the bounds 
" of moderation, it was better to endure than to remove 
" them; but when, by their ufurpations, they defjbroyed 
*' the ancient form of government, when they depoled 
*' fome kings, put others to death without any form of 
*' trial, and threatened thofe princes who defire to fee the 
*' divine conftitution of their country in its original luflre» 
*' they became abfolutely infupportable. H&d it been 
•* polTible, without the fliedding of blood^ ^o have exter- 
** minated thofe pcfls which they had introduced into La* 
•* cedsmon ; fuch as luxury, fuperfluous expence, debts, 
** ufury, and thofe more ancient evils, poverty and riches, 
,'* 1 ihould then have thought myfelf the happieft of kings. 
*' In curing the diflempers of my country, I ihould have 

** been 

* When the authority of the kings was grown toacnormcus, Theo- 
pompus found it neceffary to curb it by the In(Vitution of the epber'u 
But they were not as Cleomenes fay^j they were, in their firftcfta- 
bJifhmcnt, miniilcrs to the kings. 
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been confidered as the phyiician whofe lement hand 
heals without giving pain. But for what neceflity has 
obliged me to do, 1 have the. authority of Lycurgus^ 
who, though neither king nor m^gillrate, but only a 
private man, took upon him to Si£t as a king *, and ap- 
peared publicly in arms- The confequence of which 
was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in great conr 
fternation, lied to the altar. But being a mild and pa- 
triotic king, he foon entered into the defigns of Ly- 
curgus, and accepted his new form of government. 
Therefore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence 
that it is next to impoffible to new-model a conflitutioit 
without the terror of an armed force. For my own 
part, I have applied that remedy with great moderation ; 
only ridding myfelf of fuchas oppofed the true intereft 
of Lacedaemon. Among the reft, I fhall make a dillri- 
bution of all the lands, and clear the people of their 
debts.. Among the ftrangers, I fhall feleft fome of* 
the beft and ableft, that they may be admitted citizens 
of Sparta, and protedl her with her arms ; and that 
we may no longer fee Laconia a prey to the ^tolians 
and Illyrians for want of a fufficient number of inha- 
bitants concerned for its defence. 
When he had finilhed his fpeech, he was the firft to 
: furrender his own eftate into the public ftock. His father- 
in-law Megiftonus, and his other friends, followed his 
r example. The reft of the citizens did the fame ; and 
then the land was divided. He even afligned lots for each 
of the perfons whomheJiad driven into exile; and de- 
clared that they (hould all be recalled when tranquillity 
had once more taken place. Having filled up the number 
-> of citizens oat of the beft of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, he raifed a body of four thoufand foot, 
whom he taught to ufe the two-handed pike inftead of the 
javelin, and to hold their fhields by a handle, and not by 
a ring as before. Then he applied himfelf to the edu- 
. cation of the youth, and formed them with all the ftri^l- 
*. Qefs of the LacedaDmonian difciplinc ; in the courfe of 
which he was much affifted by Sphaerus. Their fchools 
vOf exercife, and their refedories, were foon brought into 

that 

* Lycufgus never aifumed or afplrcd to regal authority : and Clco** 
^tneaes mencions this only to take off the odium from himfelf. 
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that good order, which they had of old; fome being i-e* 
duced to it by compulfion, but the greateft part coming, 
voluntarily into that noble training peculiar to Sparta* 
However, to prevent any offence that might be taken at 
the name of monarchy, he made his brothet Euclidas hi« 
partner to the throne ; and this was the only time that the 
Spartans had two kings of the fame family. 

He obferved that the Achaeans, and Aratus, the princi- 
pal man among them, were perfuaded that the late change 
had brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and un- 
fettled rtate ; and that he would not quit the city while it 
Was in fuch a ferment. He therefore thought it ATonld 
have both its honour and utility, to ihew the enemy 
how readily his troops would obey him. In confequence 
of which he entered the Megalopolitan territories, where 
he fpread defolation, and made a very con fiderable booty. 
In one of his lail marches, he feized a company of come- 
dians who ^^^re on the road from Meflene ; upon which, 
he built a ftage in the enemy's country ; propofed a prize 
of forty min^e to the beft performer, and fpent one day in 
feeing them. Not that he fet any great value on fuck 
diverfions, but he did it by way of irilult upon the enemy, 
to ihew his fuperiority by this mark of contempt. For, 
among the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players," jugglers> fingers, and 
dancers, of both (exes. No intemperance or buffoonery, 
no public fhews or fcafts, except on the late occafion, were 
ever feen in his camp. The young men paffed the greateft 
part of their time in the exercifes, and the old men in 
teaching th^rm. The hours of leifure were amufed 
with cheerful difcourfe, which had all the fmartnefs of 
Laconic repartee. This kind of ^mufement had thofe 
advantages which we have mentioned in the life of Lyv 
curgus. 

The king himfelf was the befl teacher. Plain and fimple 
in his equipage and diet, affuming fio manner of pomp 
above a common citizen, he fet a glorious example of fo- 
briety. This was no fmall advantage to his affairs iA 
Greece. When the Greeks addreffed themfelves to othcj* 
iings, they did not fo much admire their wealth and mag* 
nificence, as execrate their pride and fpirit of oftentation ; 
their difficulty of accefs, and harfhnefs of behaviour to all 
who had bufmefs at their courts. But when they applied 
4 to 
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^o'Cicomenes, who not only bore the the title, bat had all 
^he great qualities of a king, they faw no purple or robes of 
ftate, no rich carriages, no gauntlet of pages or door-kceper§ 
to be run. Nor had they their anfwer, after great difficulties, 
from the mouth of fecretaries • ; but they found' him in an 
-ordinary habit, ready to meet them and offer them his hand. 
He received them with a cheerful countenance, and entered, 
into their bufinefs with the utmoft eafe and freedom. This 
engaging manner gained their liearts ; and they declared 
'he was the only worthy delcendant of Hercules. 

His common fupper was ftiort and truly Laconic. There 
'were only couches for tliree people; but when he entertained 
ambalTadors or Grangers, two more couches were added, and 
the table was a little better furnilhed by the f<^rvants. Not 
that any curious defertvwas added; only the difhes were 
larger, and the wine more generous.' For he blamed one 
of his friends for fetting nothing before ftrangers but the 
coarfe cake and black broth, which they eat in their com- 
roon refedories. *' When we have Grangers to entertain,'* * 
lie faid, *' we need not be fuch very exa6l Lac^daemoni- 
* ' ans . " After fupper, a three-legged flan d f was brought 
in, upon which were placed a brafs I bowl full of wine, 
two nlver pots that held about a fl pint and a. half a piece, 
and a few cups of the faifte metal. Such of the guefts aa 
were inclined to drink, made ufe of thefe veffels, for the 
xup was not prcfled upon any man againft his will. Thete 
was no mufic or other extrinfic amufeniei\t; nor was any 
€uch thing wanted . He entertained his company very agre<- 
^bly withhisowflconverfation; fometimesafkingquellions, 
-and fometimes telling llories. His ferious diTcourfe was 
perfedly free from morofenefs; and his mirth from petu*- 
lance and ruflicity* The art? which other princes uredof 
drawing men to their purpofe by bribery and corruption, he 
looked upon as both ini juitous and impolitic. But to en^-^ 
gage and fix people in his intereft by the chJirms of conver- • 
fation, without fraud or guile, appeared to him an hbnour- 
able method, and worthy of a king. For hs thought this 
the true difference between a hireling and a friend ; that 
the one is gained by money, and the other by an obliging 
behaviour^ 

The 

* In the text it Is y^dtixfjiUrim by I'Mefi j but probably ic (hould be read 
'*yfau>uaTiCifv, f retanes^ ihert bcin^ no inrtanccs in antiquity that Uave 
tome to our k:;owledgc, of anfwers \t\ writing to a perfcnal applicatioiK 
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The Mantineans were the iirll who applied for Jiis affift- 
ance. They adoiitted him intb Iheir city in the night; aijd 
having with his help expelled the Achsean garriibn, ^put 
themfelves'iinder^hisprotedion. He re-eftablifhed their laws 
and ancient form of government, 4nd retired the fame day 
' to Tegea. From thence he fetched a compafs thro* Arcadia, 
and marched down to Pherae in Aehaia; intending by tjl^is 
movement either to bring the Achaeans to a battle, er 
make them look open Aratusjn a mean light, for giving 
up the country, as it were, to his dellroyihg fword. ~ - 
' Hyperbatas was, indeed general at that time, but Aratus 
had all the authority. The Achaans aflembled their forces, ' 
and encamped at Dymeas* near Hecatomboeum ; Upon which 
Cleomenes marched up to them, though it was thought a 
ralh llep for him to^ take poll between bymeee which be- 
longed to the enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, 
he boldly challenged the Achseans, and indeed, forced thepi 
to battle, in which he entirely defeated them ; killed greiat 
numbers upon the fpot^ and took many prifoners. Lango 
was his next obje^, from which he (pxpelled an Achae^h 
garrifon, and then p\jt ^etown into the hands of the Eleans. 
When the Achsean affairs were in this ruinous flat(p, 
Aratus, who ufed to be general every other yfearf , refu/ed 
the command, though they preffed him llrongly to accept it. 
But certainly it was wrong, when fuch a ilorm was raging, 
to quit the helm, and leave the direftion to another. The 
* firll commands of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean de* 
putiesj moderate enough; afterwards he infifted on having 
the -command himfelf. In other matters, he faid, 4e 
ihould not differ with them, for he would reflore them 
"both the prifoners and their lands. The Achaeans 
agreed to a pacification gn thefe conditiQAs, ^nd invijt- 

•Tolybius calls it Dymae. 

- f E»t»^fc;? %oL^moLvt^)^a%\ rp«T«j7fU!. TM former ITnglifli tranflator 
renders tbis,.w/>o u^td tocont'wue general nvo years togither-^ and Dacier,to 
'the fame fenfe, ^ui av^it accoutu/ne d'eire cfi^lta'ine general t&us Its deU^e 
ans. But they are both under a great mi (lake, vq^f inocvrotf <!dcs cer- 
tainly fjgoify every other year. So in Pulybius* vrufct nvap-nsp ^^£pajf» 
every fourth day ^ and in • Ariflotle, wap* f/,r,]ia. rpiTor, every third rmntpm 
X The two French translators, and the Enj^lifh one employed |)y l^pQ* 
-fon, change [^.ty^^ot- here into a />i.fTpa, without any nece(Hiy,/5r pretence 
of aathority for it. Wc do not fee why Cleomenes might pot^ io the" Reft 
^^onditions he propofed^poflibly dtmand fomething lefs of the Achseans 
than their allowing bim to be conomander in cbif/i^nd fovemor of.iUl 
Greece. 



liffg.rCleomenes to Lcfna, where a.:g«n&ral aftembly of 
their (late was to he held. Btit Cleomenes haftening his 
inarch too much heated himfelf, and t^e^i very imprudently 
•^ drank cold water; the con ie que nee of which was, that he 
threw up a great quantity of blood, and loll: the ufe of his 
. fpeech. He therefore fent the Achaeans the moil refpeft- 
able of the prifoners, and putting off the meeting, retired 
to Laced nsmon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece.. Had it not been 

: for this, (he might have recovered out of her prefent 

- diilrefs, and have maintained herfelf a:gain(t the infolence 

^ and rapacioufnefs of the Macedonians. Ararus either 

. feared or diftruded Cleomenes, or envied his unexpected 

: fuccefs. He thought it intokrabJe that a young man 

' liewly fprung up ihould rob him at once of the honour and 

^ power which he had been in ^ofleffion of for three and 

thirty years, and come into a go<^ernment which had been 

• growing fo long under his aufpices. For this reafon, he 

*iirft tried what his intcrell«and powers of perluafion would 

. do to keep 4he Achaeans from clofmg with Cleomenes ; 

-but they were prevented from attending to him, by their 

- admiration of the great fpirit of Cleomenes, and their 

-opinion that the demands* of the Spartans were not unrea- 

fonable, who only de(ired to bring PeloponneAis back to 

j- its ancient model. Aratus then undertook a thing which 

would not have become any man in Greece, but in him . 

*Avas particularly difhenourable, and unworthy of all his 

:form;2r conduft, both in the cabinet and the field — 

.He called Autigonus into Greece, and filled Pelopon- 

.nefus with Macedonians, thoqgh in his youth he had ex- 

ipelled xhemi and refcued the citadel of Corinth out of 

-their hands. He was even an enemy to all kings, and 

was equally^ hated by them. Antigonus, in particular, 

rhe loaded with a thoufand reproaches, as appears fran* 

nhe writings he had left behind him*. He boafls that he 

had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties, 

Tin order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrifon ; 

• and yet he brought thofe very Macedonians, armed as they 

were, into his own country, into his own houfe, and even 

•iinto tiie women's apartment. At the fame time, he could 

not bear that a Spartan ting, a defcendant of Hercules, who 

wanted only tp reftore the ancient polity of his country, 

to correct its broken harmony, and bring it back to tiie 

rjp ^ Digitizecffiy^OOgle ^^j^^^ 

• Aratus wrote a hiftory of the Achaeins, and of his own conduiSb 
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fober Doric tone which Lycurgus had given it*; hecoulE 
not bear that fach a prince (hould be declared general of 
the Sicyonians and Triccaiansf . While he avoidecf the 
coarfe cake and the fhort cloak ; and'what he thought the 
grcatell grievance in the whole fyftem of Cleomenes, the 
aboliOiing of riches, and the making poverty a more fup- 
portable thing, Jie made Achaia truckle to the ^i^dem and 
purple of Macedonians, and of Afiatic grandees. To Ihun 
xht appearance of fubmiflion to Cleomenes, he offered fa- 
crificcs to th? divinity of Antigonus, and with a garland 
on his head, (ungfa^ans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. 
Thefe things we fay not in accufation of Aratus (for ia 
many refp^s he was a great man and worthy of Greece:) 
we mean only to point out with compafTion the weakncfs 
of human nature, which in difpoiitions the befl formed tm 
virtue* can produce no excellence without fome taint of 
imperfection. 

When the Achxans affembled again at Argos, and 
Cleomenes came down from Tegea to meet them, the 
Greeks entertained great hopes of peace. But Aratus« 
who had already fettled the principal points with Anti- 
gonus, fearing that Cleomenes, either by his ob'ligin^ 
manner of treating, or by force, would gain all he wanted 
of the people, propofed, " That he ihoukl take three hun- 
*' dred hollages for .the fecurity of his perfon, and enter 
" the town alone; or, .if he did not approve of tha^t pro- 
" pofal, ihould come to the place of exercife without the 
" walls, called CyllarabiumXy and treat there at the head 
'^ of his army." * Cleomenes remonflrated that thefe .pro- 
ceedings were very unjulL He faid, ** They (hould have 
*' made him thefe propofals at firft, and uai now, when he 
'* was come to their gates, dillrufl and Ihut him tOut." He 
therefore wrote the Achseahs a letter on this iiibjedt, almoil 
filled with complaints of Aratus; and the applications of* 
Ararus to the people were little inox£ than inveftives 
againfl the king of Sparta. Thexpnfequence of this was, 
that the latter quickly retired, and fent a herald to de- 
.clare war againfl the Achxans. This herald, according 

to 

* The mtiAc, like the archIte£lorc of ihe Derlans» was reniarkabk 
iot its fimj-licK^. 

f Thi«, probably, (hould be friraeans, Triteae was a city of Phocis, 
and corrprchendcd in the league; but Tricca, which was in Tbeffaly» 
c^uld hardly be fo. Digitized by '^OOgie 

X From CyliarbttS) the fon of Sthendus. 
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m Aratus, was fent not to Argos, but to ^gium*, in or* 
der that the Achieans might be entirely unprepared.— 
There were at this time great commotions among the 
ihembcrs of the Achxan league; and many towns were 
ready to fill oJf. For the common people hoped for aa 
equal diftributiou of lands, and to have their debts can- 
celed.; while the better fort in general were difplcafed 
at Aratiis, and.fome of tlfem highly provoked at his bring- 
ing the Macedonians into Peloponnefus;- 

Encouraged by thefc mifundcr^^mdings, Cleomenes en- 
tered Achaia; where he firit took Peilcne by furprif*, and 
diilodged the Achxan gaiTifom Afterwards he made him- 
felf mailer of Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Ach.eans 
were apprehcnfive ofa revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they 
ffent a body of cavalry and-fome mercenaries from Argo . 
to guard agaitill any me;;fures tending that way, and went 
tfiemfelves to celebrate the Nemcan games at Argos. --- 
Upon this, Cleqmenes hoping, wiiat re.4Jly proved tiie caic, 
that, if he could come-fuJdenly upcn the city, while i: was 
filled with.multitudes afiembleJ to partake of the di'/crficns, 
he Ihould throw all into the greflteil confu.lon, niurcho J up 
to the walls by night, and kized the quarter called J///^'* 
which lay above the theatre, notwithftanding its diiHcuhy 
of accefs. This ftrucJc them with fuch terror that not a 
man thought of making any refiilance ; they agreed to re- 
c-eive a garrifon, and gave twenty of the citizens as hof- 
tages for their ailing as allies to Sparta, and following the 
ftandard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This adion added g^reatly to^ the fame and authority 
•f that prince. For the ancient "kings of Sparta, with, 
all their endeavours, could never fix Argos in their in- 
terell ; and Pyrrhus, one of the ablcH generals in the 
world, though he forced his way into the town, could not 
hold it, but loft his life in the attempt, a,nd had great 
part of his army cut in pieces. Hence the defpatch and 
keennefs of Cleomenes were the more admired ; and they 
who before had laughed at him for declaring he would 
tread in the fteps of Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling 
of debts, and in an equal divifion of property, were nosy' 
fully perfuaded that he was the fole caufe of all the change 
in the fpirit and fuccefs of the Spartans. In both refpcds, 
T 3 they 

* This was a mAntirne town of Achala on the Corinthian B.»y.— 
the iorciition of CJeoiicnes was to take it by fa»^fefiy#gl>^ th^ in* 
h4bltints could have intelligence of ihe -w^r. 



they were fa contemptible^before, and fo little able to help' 
themfelves, that the -^tolians made an inroad into Lacp- 
nia, and carried ofF fifty thoufand Haves. On which oc- 
cafion-, one of the old Spartans faid, *' the enemy had done 
" them a.kindnefs, in taking fuch a heavy charge off their - 
*' hands,'* Yet they had no fooncr returned to their pri--- 
mitive culloms and difcipline, than, as if Lycurgus himfelf -' 
had reAored his polity, and invigorated it with hh pre- 
I'erce, they had given .the mod extraordinary inflances of > 
valour and obedierAc to their magillrates, in raifing Sparta . 
lo its ancient fuperiority in Greece, and recovering Pe- - 
loponnefus. 

Cieonne >:nd Phlius * came iir the fame tide of fuccefs . 
with .-^rgos. Aratus was then making an inquifition at 
Corinth in o the condud of fuch as were reported to beinv> 
the Lacedaemonian, interell. BaS when the news of their 
late lofies reached him, and he found that the city was 
falling off to Cleomenes, and wanted to get rid of the 
Acha^ansf , he was not a little alarmed. 1% this confufioa 
he could think of no better expedient than that of calling 
the citizens to council, and, in the mean time, he Hole 
away to the gate. A horfe being ready for him there^. 
he mounted and fled to Sic yon ^ The Corinthians wer^:** 
iaa fuch halle to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, that^', 
Aratus tells us, they killed or fpoiled ^11 their horfes. — 
He acquaints us alfo, that Cleomenes highly blamed the 
people of Corinth for fuffeiing him to efcape. Never- 
thelefs, he adds, that Megiftonus came to him on~ the part 
of that prince, and offered to give him large fums.if 'hev 
would deliver up the cita-Jel of Corinth, where he had an 
Achaean garrifon. He anfwered, •' That affairs did not 
** then depend upon him, but he mull be governed, by 
'^ their circumftimces." So Aratus himfelf writes. 

Cleonicnss, in his march from Argos, added the Trce-- 
zeniaus, the Epidaurians, and Hermionians, to the num- 
ber of his friends and allies* and then weni to Corinth, 
and drew a line of circumvallation about the citadel, 
which the Acha-ans refufed to furrender. However, he 
fent for tKc friends and ilewai'is of Aratus, and ordered^ 

them 

* Towns between Argos an<i Corinth. ' 

•f In the printed text it is, A^oha-? aTfs^^^yxPM ^H>Aui*»ni and 
the Latin and French Iranflitors have foSlowctI it, renderlpg it to tlus 
Icnfe, 4Mud tbt A^ho'aKS 'Wire Lajienlng bomt : but twoilianufcripts give us. 
^acfxymf, which is to be referred lo iro-yiv, befiorC} anjJ, witkiLt^j^* 
^er in£,li(h vf^natorj.w^ 4i).o©feiQ iolbw lim litacin^., o 



tScTO to talce care of his hoafc and efFefts in that city. He 
likewife fent again to that general by Trityniallus, the 
MeiFenian, and propofed that the citadel fhould be garri-^ 
foned half with Acliaeans and iialf with Lacedaemonians i 
offering, at the fame time, to double the penfion he had 
from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. As Aratus, inflead of ac- 
cepting . theie conditions^ fent his fon and other hollages 
to Antigonusi and perfuaded the Achxans to give orders 
that the citadel of Corinth ihould be put in the hands of 

. that prince, Cleomencs immediately ravaged the territo- 
ries of Sicyon, and in purfuance of a decree of the Co- 
rinthians, feized on the whole eftate of' Aratus. After 
Antigonus had pafled Gerania *, with a great army, Cleo- 
jiienes thought it more advifeable to fortify the Onxan 
mountains f , than the Ifthmus, and by the advant%e of 
hrs poft to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a ' 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was 
greatly perplexed at this plan of operations. For he had 

. neither laid in afuflicienrqudhtity of provifions, nor could 

. he ealily force the pafs by which Cleomenes had fat down. 
He attempted one night, indeed, to get into Peloponnefus 
by the port of LachaeumJ, but was repulfed with lofs. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this fuccefs, and ■ 
his troops went to their evening's refrelhment with plea- 
fure. Antigonus, on the other hand, was extremely difpi- 
rited ; for he faw himfelf in fo troublefome a fituation, 

.that it was fcarcely poflible to find any refources, which 
were not extremely difficult. At laft he determined to 
move to the promontory of Heraeum, and from thence to 
tranfport his troops in boats to Sicyon j but that required 
a great deal of time, and very conliderable preparations. 
However, the evening after, fome of the friends of Ara- 
tus arrived from Argos by fea, being fent to acquaint him 

.that tjie Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, and 
purpofei to invite him to that city. Ariftotle was the 
author of the defection ; and he had found no great dif- 
ficulty in perfuading the peopleinto it,becaufe Cleomenes, 
had not cancelled their debts, as he had given them room 

. to hope. Upon this Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, 
whom he had from Antigonus, failed to Epidaurus. But 
T4 Ariftotle, 

♦ Mountain between Megara and Qorinth. 

f This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, on 
the road ro Attjca, as far as mount Citheron. Sirab. 1. viii. Tbcy 
"Wtrc called opi onw, the noountains of Affc^i9'''"^^y^^^8^^ 

* } Oae of the harbours at Corinth. 
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Ariftotlc, not waiting for him, aflemblcd the townfmen, 
and, with the alUflance of Timoxenus and a party o£ 
Achaeans from Sicyon, attacked the citadeL 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the fecond- 
watch of the night, fent for Megillonus, and, in an angry, 
tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos. For it he was. 
who had principally undertaken for the obedience of the 
Argives, and, by that means, j>reventcd the expulfion of 
ftich as were fufpecled. Having defpatched Megillonus; 
upon this buAnefs, the Spartan prince watched the mo-p 
tions of Antigonus, and endeavoured to difpel the fears 
of the Corinthians, aflijring them, it was no great thing- 
that had happened at Areos, but only an inconiidcrabte- 
tumylt. Megiilonus got into Argos, and was flain in a. 
ikirmifh there ; the garrifon were hard prefled, and mef- 
fenger after meflenger fent to Cleomenes. Upon this, he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themfelvea- 
mailers of Argos, would block up the pafTages againft him, 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleafure, and 
befiege Sparta itfelf, which was left without defence. He^ 
therefore decamped from Corinth ; the confequence of 
which was the Jofs of the town ; for Antigonus imme- 
diately entered it, and placed a garrifon there. In the 
mean time, Cleomenes, having collcded his forces which 
were fcattered in their march, attempted to fcale the walls 
of Argos; but failing in that enterprifc, he broke open 
the vaults under the quarter called J/pis, gained an en- 
trance that way, and joined his garrifon, which flill held, 
o.tt againft the Achaans. After this, he took fome other 
quarters of the cityby aflault ; and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the flreets of the enemy. 
But when he faw Antigonus defcending with his infantry 
f om the heights into the plain, and his cavalry already 
p During into the city, bethought it impoflible to main- 
iiin his poll, lie had now no other refource but to col- 
left all his men, and retire along the walls, which he 
accordingly did without lofs. Thus, after achieving the 
greateft things in a lliort fpace of time, and making him- 
fjlf fnafter of almoll aHPeloponnefusin one campaign, he 
loft all in lefs time than he gained it ; fome cities imme- 
diately withdrawing from his alliance, and others fur- 
rendering thcmfelves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill fuucefs of this expedition* And what 

was no lefs a misfortuae, as he was mariQJbi^ihome, mef- 

4 fenger* 
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fcngers from Lacedajmon met him in the evening near 
Tegea, and informed him of the death of his wife. Hi»' 
aiFedion and efteem for Agiatis was fo great, that, amidft 
the current of his happiell fuccefs, he could not Hay front 
her a whole campaign, but often repaired to Sparta. No 
wonder, then, that a young man, deprived of fo beautiful- 
and virtuous a wife, was extremely aftodleJ with the lojs* 
Yet his forrow did not debafe the dignity of his mind.-. 
He fpoke in the fame accent ; he preferved the fame drefs ^ 
and look ; he gave his orderi^to his oiRcfiJS, and provided ^ 
for the fecurity of Tegea. . 

Next morning he entered Laced«mon f and after pay- - 
ing a proper tribute to grief at home with his mother and ^ 
his children, he applied himfelf to the concerns" of Hate. 
Ptolemy, king ,of £gypt> agreed* to furniih him with fuc- 
cours ; but it was; K)n condition that he fcnt him his mo- 
ther and children as holl.iges. . This clrcumllance he knew 
not howvto communicate to his mother ; and he often at- 
tempted itav-iitention- it to her,, but could not go forward. 
She began to. fufpci^ that there was fomething. which he 
was.afriiid to open- to her-, and (he afked his friends what 
it.migljt be.- At lail he ventured to tell her ; upon whlcli 
(HcdaAighci very ,pleafantiy,, and faid,. " Was this the 
** thing which you- have fo long hefitated to cxprefs ? 
<* Why do not you immediately put us. on board a (hip, 
** and fend this carcafe of mine where you think it maV' 
"•be of moll ufe. to Sparta,, before age renders it goocl. 4 
•* far nothing,, and finks it into the grave B*! ' 

When every thing was prepared few the voyage, they ' 
went by land to Taenarus ; the army conducing them to 
that port.. Cruiihclea being on the point of taking (hip, 
took Cleomenes alone into ihe temple of Neptune, where 
fealng hioi ingreat emotion^nd concern, (he threw her arms 
aboat him, and iaid, /* King of Sparta, tikecare that whpn 
** we go Out,^. no one perceive us- weeping, or.doittg any 
•''thing unworthy that gloriousplace. This alcne is iq^our 
"power; the event is ia the hands of God." After (lie 
had given him this advice, andcompofed her countenance, 
(he went. on board, with her little grandfon in her arms, 
and ordered the pilot to put to fea as foon as pofliblc. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, (he underftood that Pto- 
lemy had received arabadadors from Antigonus, and 
feemed to liften to his propofals ; and, on the other hand, . 
(he was informed that Cleomenes, though invited by the 
Achaeansto a pacification, was afraid, on her account, . 
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to pat an end to the war> without Ptolemy's confent: *Th^ 
Uiis difficulty fhe wrote to her fon, to defirc him '* to do 
'f what he thought moft advantageous and honourable 
** for Sparta, and not for the lake of an old woman and-: 
" a child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy." So great . 
was the behaviour of Crateficka under adverfe fortune. 
. After Antigonus h^d taken Tegea, and^plundered Or- 
chomanus and.Mantinea, Cicomencs> now fhut up within 
the bounds of Laconia, enfranchifed fuch of. the Mots ■ asw 
could, pay five Attic mmar for their liberty. By this ex- 
pedient he raifed fifty talents ; and having, moreover, 
armed. and trained in the Macedonian manner, two thou- 
fend of thofe Mets, whom he. defigned. to oppofe- to thei^ 
LeucaJ^ides of Antigonus, he engaged in .a great and, un- - 
•xpeSed cnterprize. Megalopolis was at. that time. as . 

freat and powerful a city as Sparta. It was fupported, . 
efides, by die Achaeans and Antigonnj, whofe troops lay 
on each fide of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans were the- 
Ipremoft and moil eager of all the Achaeans in their appli- 
cation to Antigonus. This city, however^ Cleomenerv 
refolved to fur p rife ; for which purpofe he ordered hi*j 
men to^take.five days provifions, and led them toSellaiia, 
as if he defigned an. inroad into the territories of Argoflw 
But he turned ihorc, and entered thofe of Megalopolis ; , 
and, after having refrelhed his troops at Rhoetium, he 
inarched, by Helicon*, diredly to the object, he had in. 
view. When he was near it, he.fent Panteus before with 
two companies of Lacedaemonians, to. feizc that part o£ 
the wall which was between the two toweis, and which he 
nnderftood to be the leaft guarded. He followed . withr^ 
the reft of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding 
not only that quarter, but great part of the wall without 
defence, pulled it down in iome places, undermined J tiiL 
others, and put all thcifentinels to the fword. While he 
was thus employed, Cleomenescame.up, and entered the 
city with his forces, befoie the Megalopolitans knew o£ 
his approach. 

They were nofooner apprifed of the misfortune which 
had befallen them, than the greateft part left the city,, 
taking their money and. moft valuable effefts. with them.. 
The reft made a ftand,- and though they could not diflodge. 
the enemy, yet their refiftance gave their fellow- citizens 

opportunity 

♦ Lubinos thinks it ought to be read Hcliflbn, there btirc nn fuch. 
]^«cc lA Htfiiccain Aicadio. * 
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opportunity to efcapc. There remained not above a thou- 
fand men in th^ town, all the rell having retired to Mcf- 
icne, with their wives and children, before there was an/ 
poffibility of puriuing them. A confiderable part even of 
thofe who had armed and fought in defence of the city- 
got off, and very few were taken prifoners. Of this 
number were Lyfandridas and Thearidas, two peribns of 
•great name and authority in Megalopolis,. As tliey were 
.iuch refpedable men, the foldiers carried them before? 
Cleomenes. Lyfandridas no fooner faw Cleomenes, than 
he thus addreffed him. " Now," faid he in a loud voice, 
becauie it was at a 4iftance, ** now, king of Sparta, you 
••* have an opportunity to do an adiion much more glo- 
•' rious and princely than the late one, and to acquire 
-*« immortal honour." Cleomenes gueffing at hb aim, 
ipade anfwer ; *' You would not have me reilore you the - 
** town ?" " That is the \cry thing-,'* faid Lyfandridas, 
*' I would propofe.' I advife you, by allmeans, not to 
'* deftroy fo fine a city, but ;to fill it with firm friends and 
f* faithful allies, hy reftoring the-MegalopOlitans to their 
** country, am] becoming the iaviour of fo confiderable a 
*' people.^' Cleomenes p^ufed a while, and then replied, 
«« This is hard to believe ; but be it as it will, let glory 
<* with^vs have always greater waight than intereft." In 
confequ^nce, of this determination, he fent the two men 
to MeiTeme^ with a herald in his own name, to make the 
Mogai^politans an offer of their town, on condition that 
they would renounce tho^chaeans/ and declare themfelves ^ 
his friends and allies. • 

• Though Cleomeo^s matde (b gracious and humane a * 
propofai^ Fhilopcemen would not fuffer the Megalopoli- 
tans to ac€^t it, or to quit the Achaean league *, but af* 
ibring them that' the king of Sparta, inflead of inclining 
to reuore them their city, wanted to get the citizens too 
into his power, he forced Thearidas and Lyfandridas to 
leave Meflene. This is that Philopoemen who afterwards 
was the leading man among the Achaeans, and (as we 
have related in his life) one of the moft illullrlous per- 
Ibnages among the Greeks* 

Upo^ this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 

houfes and goods of the Megalopolitans with fuch care, 

fihat not the leaft thing was embezzled, was enraged to 

T 6 fuck 

' • Pcfiybius beHpws great and juft cnpQmipmt on tlus.condudl of 
the Megalop<^i tans. Lii« 
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fuch a degree, that he plundered the whole, fent the fta^- 
tues and pitflures to Sparta, and levelled the greateft and. 
befl parts of the city with the ground. After this, he 
inarched home again, being under fome apprehenfions that 
Antigonus and the Achaeans would come upon him. They", 
however, made no motion towards it, for they were then 
holding a council at iEgium. Aratus mounted the roftrum. 
on that Qccafion, where he wept a long time, with his 
robe before his face. They were all greatly furprifed., 
and defired him to fpeak. Atlaft he fald, " Megalopolk 
*' is deftroyed by Cieomenes." The Achaeans were ^fto- 
nifhed at fo great and fudden a ftroke, and the council 
immediately broke up. Antigonu* made^ great efforts to 

50 to the relief of the place 5 but, as his troops afTembleci 
owly from their, winter-quarters, he ordered them to res- 
main where they were, and matched to Argo* with thd 
forces he had with him. 

This mad,e the (econd enterprife of Cleomenes appear 
rafh and defperate : but Polybius *, on the contrary, in** 
forms us, that it was conducted with great prudence an4 
forefight. For knowing (as he tells us) th^t the Mace* 
donians were difperied in winter-quarters, and that Anti* 
gonus lay in Ar^os with only his friends and a few mer4 
cenaries about him, he en^^red the territories of that city | 
in the perfualion tha^ either the ihame of fuffering fuch 
an inroad would provoke Antigonus t;o, battle, and expofe. 
him to a defeat, or that if he declined the combat, it 
would bring him into difrepute with the Argives. The 
event juftified his expectation. When the people of Atr 
gos faw their country laid wafte, every thing that was va- 
luable destroyed or carried off, they ran in great difplea-*_ 
fure to the king's gates, and befieged t-h^en^ with.damour, 
bidding him either go ouLand fight, or elfe give place tot 
his fuperiors. Antigonus, however, like a wife and able 
general, thought the ^enfures of ftrangers no. difgrace, in, 
comparifon of his quitting ^ pUce of lecurity, and raihly 
hazarding a battle, and therefore he abode by his firft 
refolucions. Cleomenes,, in the mean time, marched up 
to the very walls, infulted his enemies^ and, before he 
retired, fpread, defqlation at his pleafure. 

Soon after his return, he was mformed that Antigonusy 
was come to Tegea, with a defign to enter LacOnia on» 
that fide» Upon this emergency, he put his troops under 

fliarc^ 
• Polybias, HbiSUr Digitized by ^oogie 
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march another way, and appeared again before Argos by 
break of day> ravaging all the adjacent fields. He did not 
now cut down the corn with fcythes and fickles, as people 
ufually do, but beat it down with wooden inftruments in 
the form of fcymitars, aa if this dellruftion was only an 
amufement to his foldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have fet fire to Cyllarabis/ the fchool of exercife, 
he prevented it ; refleding that the ruin of Megalopolis 
WAS didated rather by paffion than by reafon^ 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken^ 
care to place guards in all the pafTes of the mountains.. 
But Cleomenes, as if he held him and his operations in 
the utmoft contempt, fent heralds to demand the keys of 
Juno's temple, tJiat he might facrifice to the goddefs. Af- 
ter he had pleafed himfelf with this infult on his enemy, and. 
offered his facrifice under the walls of the temple, which 
was fail fhut up,' he led his troops off to Phlius. In his 
inarch from thence he diflodged thegarrifon of Qloguntum,. 
and then proceeded by Orchomeuus ; by which means he 
not only infpired this people with frefli courage, but came 
to be confidered by the enemy as a moft able general, and 
a man capable of the greatell undertakings. For, with: 
the ilrength of the fingle city to oppofe the whole power 
of the Macedonians ami Peloponnefians, and all the trea-- 
fures of the king j and not only to keep Laconia untouch*- 
cd, but to carry devaftation into the enemy's country^ were/ 
indications of no common genius aad fpirit.. 

He who firft called money thejine-ws of bujinefs, feems 
principally to have had refpeft to that of war. And Oe- 
mades, when the Athenians called upon him to equip their 
pavy and get it out, though their treafury was very low, 
told them, «' They muft think of baking bread, before 
" they thought of an embarkation." It is alfo faid that 
the old Archldamus, at the beginning of the Peloponne- 
fian war, when the alli.es defired that the quota of each 
fhould be determined, made anfwer, that •' war cannot 
^' be kept at a fet diet." And in this cafe we may juftly 
fay, that as wrelllers, ftrengthened by long exercife, do 
at laft tire out thdfe who have equal (kill and agility, but 
not the exercife; fo Antigonus coming to. the war with 
vail funds, in procefs of time tired out and overcame Cle- 
omenes, who could but in a very flender manner pay his. 
9iercenaries, and give his Spartans bread* 

In all ptherrefpeft^ the time* favoured Cleomenes, An- 

, tigonwa 
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tigonus being drawn home by the bad poilure of his af- 
fairs. For in his abfence the barbarians invaded and ra- 
vaged all Macedonia, The Illyrians in particular, de- 
fending with a great array from the north, haraffbd. the 
Macedonians fa^inuch, that they were forced to fend for 
Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a little before 
the battle, that general woald have immediately departed, 
and bidden.' the Achseans a long fare^veI. ' But fortune, 
who loves to make the greateft affairs turn upou fome 
minute circumllance, (hewed on this occafi^n of' what 
confequence a moment of time maybe*. As foon as 
the battle of Sellafia f was fought, and Cleomenes had loft 
his army and his city, meflengcrs came to call Antigonus 
home.v This was a ereat aggravation of the Spartaii 
king^s misfortunes. Had. -he held off and avoided an ^ 
adion- only a day. or two longer, he Would have been 
under no neceffity of fighting; and, after the Macedo- 
nians were gone^ he might have made peace with the 
Achaeans on wh^t conditions he pleafed. But'fuch, as 
we fa id, was his want of money, that he had no refourcc 
but tJie fward ; and, therefore, as Polybias informs us, > 
with twenty thoufand men was fofced ta challenge thirty 
thoufand. 

He the wed himfelf an exceltent^ general in the whole • 
courfe of the adion; his Spartans behavfed with great-, 
fpirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill,- His defeat * 
was owing to the fuperior advanuge the Macedonians 
had in their armour, and to the weight and impfetuoiity :- 
of their /W^/;f. " 

Phylarchas, indeed, aflores us-, it was the treachery of 
one of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes* 
Antigonus bad ordered the Illyrians and Acarnanians fe- 
cretly to fetch a compafs. and furround that wing which 
was commanded by Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes^ 
ivhile he was marfhailing the reft bf his army. Cleo- 
menes 

* Plutarch had this reflexion from Polyblus. 

f Polybiu^ has p\tt\ a particular account «>f tlKsbattk. Antlgonu* 
bad twenty -tight Uicufand foot, and twelve hundred horf-. Ttie army 
of Cleomenes coniitled only of twenty thoufand ^ bur it was advanta- 
geously ported. He was encamped on two mountains, which were 
aimofl inacceffible, aftd feparactd only by a narrow dtfilk Thcfe he 
bad fortiiicd with iVrcng ramparts and a deep (offe j fo that Antigo- 
nus, afier reconnoitring his ficuaiion, did net think proper to attack 
him, but encamped at a ihiaU diflance on* the piakk» At kngttii for 
want of money and provifjons, Ckomeocs \^a8 iorccd to conne to ac- 
tion, ftod was beaten. Pot, lib.ii. - 



ttjrtcy taking a view fpom an eminence of his adverfary's 
difpolitioh> could not perceive--^ where the IHyrians' and 
Arcauanians were polled,^ and began to fear . they were 
deiigned for. fomefuch manoeuvre.^ He therefore called 
Damoveles, whole -baiinefs i^ was to guard again il/aay 
larprife, and ordered him to reconnoitre the.eneniy-s 
rear with particular care, and form the bell conjecture he 
could-of the movements 4hey intendeds Damoteles, who 
is faid to be bribed by Anti^onus, ailured him. that ** he 
•* had nothing to fear from that quarter, for all was fafe 
** in the rear; nor was there any. thing more to be done 
*• but to bear down upon the front." Cleomenes, fatif- 
fied with- this report, attacked Antigonus. The Spar- 
tans charged with fo much ^ vigour, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly purfued 
tiieir advantage for about £ve furlongs. The king then 
feeing Euclidas in the other wing quke^ furrounded, flop- 
ped, and cried- out, " thou art loft, my dear brother, 
** thou artcloft I in fpitse of all thy valour 1 but great is 
** thy-exampie to our Spa^rtan yoatfc# and the fongs of 
•* our matrons (halF for ever record thee * l" 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus being 
{lain, the. victors fell upon Cleomenes, who feeing his 
BQca in ^reat confufion, and unable to maintain the fight, 
providei as well as he could.far his own fafety. It is faid 
that great numbers of the mercenaries were killed j and 
that of fix thoufand Lacedaemonians no more than two 
Jfondred w«re faved. 

When he- reached Sparta, fie advijfed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. " For my part," (faid he, 
** I am willing erther to live or to die, as the one or the 
" other may be moft for the intereft of my country." 
Seeing the woinen run to meet the few brave men who 
had efcaped with him, help to take off their armour, and 
prefent. them with wine, he retired into his own houfe. 
After the death of his wife, he had taken into his houfe a 
young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hands at the fack of the place. She 
approached him, according to cuftom, with a tender of 
her fervices oa his return from the field. But though 
both thirfty aad weary, he would neither drink nor fit 

down 

• He a£lcd IHcc a hravc foldicF, but not like a fkilful officer. Ii^/tead' 
of pouring upon the enemy from the heigh' s, and retiring as he found 
it convenient, he ftocd (lil]» and fuifered the Macedonians to cut uf£ 
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down ; he only leaned his elbow againft a pillar, and hif 
head upon it, armed as he was; and having reflcd a few 
moments, while he conlidered what courfe to take, Jic re- 
paired to Gythium with his friends. There they went on 
board vcflels provided for that purpofe, and immediately 
put out to Tea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta furrendered* 
His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild an(l humiane* 
and not unfuitable to the dignity of their republic. For 
he oiFered them no kind of infuJt, but reftored to them 
their laws and polity ; and after having fdcrihced to the 
gods, retired the third day. He was informed, indeed, 
that Macedonia was involved in a dangerous war ; and * 
that the barbarians were ravaging the country. . Be^des, . 
he was in a deep confumption, and had a cootlnual de- - 
fluxion upon the lungs. However, he bore .up. .under his 
affliiflion, and wrcftlcd with domeftic.wars, until a great 
vi^ory over, and carnage of the barbarians made him die 
more glorious. Phylarchua tells us:, (and it is not at all 
improbable) that he burft.a veflel in his lungs with Ihouting. 
in the battle: though it pafled in the fchoals, that in ex- 
preliing his joy aficr the vidory, and crying out, ** O glo- 
•* rious day!" he brought up a great quantity of blood,-, 
and fell into a fever> of which he died»_. I'hu5 much con*- 
cerning Antigonus. . 

From the iile ofCythea, where Cli^omenes fir ft touched ,^^ 
he failed to another ifland called ^gialia. There he had\ 
formed adefignto pafs over to Cyrene, when one of his. 
friends, named?. Tiierycion, a man of high and intrepid 
fpirit, on all occaficns, and one who always indulged him- 
Mf in a lofty and haughty turn of expreflion, came pri- 
vately to Cleomenes, and thus addreiTed him : ** We have 
** loft, my prince; the moft glorious death,i which we : 
" might have found" in the battle;, though the. world had^ 
"heard us boaft that Antigonus ihould never conquer 
** the king of Sparta till he had ilain him,- Yet there * 
** h anotJier exit ftill offered us by glory and virtue. , 
•« Whither then are we fo abfurdly iailing ? , flying a>. 
** death that is near, and feeking one that is remote. . If J 
•' it is not difhonoiirable for the delcendams of Hercules. 
*' to ferve the fucceflbrs of Philip and Alexander, why. do 
*' not' we favc ourfelves a long voyage, by making our 
«* fubmiifion to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as 
•* much excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do. the 
" Egyptians^ But if we do not choofe to be governed . 
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•^By a man who beat us*in the field,, why d6 we take onc^ 
•* who never conquered us, for our mailer? Is it that. 
•* we may fliew our inferiority to two, inftead of one, by 
•• flying before AntigoniK, and. then going to flatter- 
*' Ptolemy?.- ShalVweTay that you go into Egypt for the 
** fake of your mather ? It. will be a glorious and happy 
'* thing truly for her, to (hew Ptolemy's wives her fon,^ 
*^ of a king become a captive and an exile. No! while 
** we are. yet mailers of our fwoxds, and are yet in fight oP 
** Laconia, Idt us, deliver ourfelves from this miierable^ 
** fortune, and make ouis, excufe for our pafl behaviour to 
*• .thofe b^rave men who fell for Sparta at Sellafia. Or 
" fliall we rather fit down in Egypt, and inquire whom. 
** Antigonus has left governor of Lacedaemon?** 

Thus Therycipn fpoke, and Cleomenes made this an- 
iWer: " Doll thou think, them wretch that thou art! doft 
** thou think,, by winning into the arms of death, than> 
** which nothing is more eafy to find, to Ihew thy cou- 
** rage and fortitude? And dofl thou not confidef that 
'^ this flight is more dailardly than, the former? Better 
** men than we have given, way to their enemies, being 
** either overfet by fortune, or oppreflTed by numbers. . 
'* But he who gives out either for fear of labour and pain,-> 
" 01: of the opinions and tongues of men, falls a vidim 
** to his own cowardice. A voluntary deiith ought to^ 
'* be an action, not a retreat from a^ion. For it is ant 
*' ungenerous thing either to live or to die to ourfelves.. 
** All that thy expedient couldpoflibly do, would-be only- 
*' the extricating us from our^ prefent misfortunes, with- 
*' out anfwering any purpofe either of honour or utility* . 
'^ But I think neither thou nor I ought to giv^ up all 
** hopes for our country. If thofe hopes fliouki defert u»,. 
'^ death, when we feek for him, will not be hard to find." 
Therycion made no reply; but the firil opportunity he 
had to leave Cleomenes, he walked dawn to the fliore and- 
ftabbed himfelf. 

Cleomenes left iEgialia, and failed to Africa, where he 
was received by the king's officers, and condu«5ted to Al- 
exandria. When he was firil introduced to Ptolemy *, 
that prince behaved to him with fuflicient kindnefs and 
humanity; but when, upon farther trial of him* he found 
what flrengtn of underllanding he had* and that his la- 
conic and fimple way of converiing was mixed with a 
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rein of. ^it and plcafantry ; when hb faw that he did vxft^^ 
in any ihflanc6 whatever, difhcmour his /oyal birth, or * 
crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleafure in his 
difcouvfe, than in the mean facrifices of tomplaifance and 
flattery* He greatly repented, too, and blufhed at the 
tfiought of having neglcded fuch a man, and given him 
up to Antigonus, who, ■ by conquering him, had acquired ' 
fo much power aad glory. He, therefore, encouraged him - 
now with every mark of attention And refpe<5l, and promi- 
ied to fend him back to Greece with a fleet and fuppJy of 
mofiey, to rc-eftabli(h him'in Ms kingdom. • His prefent 
appointments amoun'ted to four-and-tweiuy talents by the 
year. Out of this he inaintiiined himfelf and his friends 
m a fober and frugal manner, and bellowed the reft in of- • 
fices of humanity to fuch Gteeks as had left their country 
and retired into Egypt. 

But old Ptolemy died before he could put his intentions 
in favour of Cleomenes in execution ; and the court foon 
becoming a fcene of debauchery, where women had the 
fway, the bufinefs of Cleomenes was negledled. For the 
king * was fo much corrupted with wine and women, 
that in his more fobep and ierious hours he would attend 
to nothing but the celebration of myfteries^, and thebeat- 
ing a drum with his royal hands about the palace; while 
'the great afFairs of ftate were left to his miltrefs Agatho- 
clea, and her mother, and Oerianthes the infamous mini- 
fter to his pleifur^s. • It app^rs^, how^ver,^ that at firft ' 
fome ufe was made of Cleomenes. For Ptolemy being . 
afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his mother's 
intereft, ilood welLwith the ar^ny, admitted Cleomenes to • 
a confultation in his- cabinet! the fubjedl of which was, 
whether he (houki deftfoy his brother. All the reft voted 
for it, bw Cleomenes oppofed it ftrongly. He faid, 
*' The king,, if it were poiiible, fhbuld iiave mor^ brothers, 
"for the gfcatep fecurity of the crown, and the- better 
** iBanagementx)f affairs." And when Sofibius, the king's 
principal favourite, replied,.-^* That theu mercenaries could 
** not be depended on, while- Magas was alive," Cleo- 
menes defired-them to give themfelves no pain about that, 
'** For," faid he, "above three thoufand of the mercenaries ' 
*' are Peloponnefians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
'♦ ready with their arms." Hence, Ptolemy, for the pre- 
fcut, looked upott Cleomenes not only ajj a feft friend. 
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but a itian oPpowcr; but his weaknefi ' afterwards in- 
e*eaiing his timidity, as is commoD with people of littU 
untierHiinding, he began to place his fecurity in jealoufyV- 
and fufpicion. His minifters were of the fame ftamp> 
and they^ corvfidered Cleonienes as an objeft of fear, on 
account of his- intereft with the mercenaries ; infomuch 
that many were heard to fay, ** That he was a lion 
among a flock of ihecp." Su;th indeed, he feemed tO'be 
m court, where, with a filent- feverity of afped, he oB- 
ierved all, that paffed. 

In tbcfe circumllanccs, he made no more. applicatit)ns 
fbr Ihips or troops. Bttt being informed that Antigonus- 
was dead; tha^ the Ach»ans were engaged in war wit h- 
the u^tolians; and that aiFairs called ftrongly for his pre- 
i^nce, in the troubles and diilra^lions that then'reigned in> 
Peloponnefus, he delired only a conveyance thitlier for him- 
felf and hisr friends. Yet no man liftened to him. The 
king, who ipent his time iir all kinds of. bachanalian re* 
yels with women, could not polfibly hear hira. Sofibius> 
the prime minifter, thought Cieomcnes muft prove a for- 
midable and dangerous ma'n, if he v/ere kept in Egypt 
againft his will; a:;id.vthatdt was iiat fafe to difmifs him» 
becaufe of his bold ,and enterprifing fpirit ; and becaufe 
Ire had been an eye-witnefs to the diilempered Hate ' of 
^e kingdom. For it was not in the power of money to 
mollify him.; As, the Ox Api^, though revelling, to alL 
appearance, in every delight that he can defire, yet longar 
after the liberty which, nature gave him, wants to bpund 
over the fields and paiiures at his pleafure, and dKcovers 
a manifefl unpafmeis under the hands of the prieft who 
' feeds him ', fo Cleomoies could not be iatlsfied with^a faft 
aiKi effeminate life; but, like Achilles, 

Ccnfuminit cares hy heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and flaughter roll^. 

And fcenes of bloud rife dreadful in his foul. Popt». 

While his affairs were in this poflure, Nicagoras the 
Meflbnian, a man who concealed, the moH rancorous- 
hatred of CleomeRes> under the pretence of friendfhipf 
• eaine to Alexandria. It Teems he had formerly fold him a 
ban dfome piece of ground, and the king, either through- 
want of money, er his continual engagement ia war,,had;« 
negleded to pay him for it. Cleomenei, who happened 
Kjie^ walking upon the quay, favv this .Nicagoras jull land- 
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Hig from a merchantman, and falating him with grw* 
kindefs, afked, ** what bufmefs had brought him to 
Egypt?" Nicagoras returned the compliment with equal 
appearance of Siendfliip, and anfwered; " I am bringing 
** fome fine war-horfes for the king." Cleomenes laughed, 
and faid, " I could rather have wifhed that you had 
•* brought him fomc female mulicians and pat hies ; for 
** thofe are. the cattle that the king at prefent likes bell." 
Nicagoras, at that time, otily fmiled; but a few days 
after he put Cleomenes in mind of the field he had fold 
him, and. defired he might noW b« paid ; pretending, 
'* that he would not have given him any trouble about it,- 
'^ if he had not found considerable lofs in the difpofal of 
** his merchandife." Cieotnenes aflured him, ** That he 
*' had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had given* 
^' him ;'' upon which, Nicagoras, in his difappoint- 
ment, acquainted. Sofibios with the joke upon the king*. 
Sofibius received the information with pleafnre; but, be- 
ing dclirous to have fon[iething againll Cleomenes thar 
would exafperate Ptolemy ilill more, he perfuaded Nica-- 
goras to leave a letter* aflcVting, that*. •* if the Spar-- 
*' tan prince had received a fuppfy of Ihips and men trom< 
*' the king of Egypt's bounty, Jie would have made ufe" 
•* of them in feizing Cyrene for. himfelf." Nicagoras- 
accordingly left the letter, and fet fail. Four days after,. 
Sofibius carried it to Ptolemy, as ifjuft come to his hands ; . 
and having worked up the young prince to revenge, it 
was /efolved that Cleomenes Ihould have a large apart- 
ment affigned him,, and be ferved there as formerly, but 
not fufFered to go out. . 

This waa a great. affli<^ ion to Cleomenes; and the fol- 
lowing accident made his profpedls itill more miferable^ 
Ptolemy, the fon of Chryftrmus, who was an intimate 
friend of the king's,^.had all along behaved to Cleomenes 
with ;great civility ; they fcemed to like each other's com- 
pany ^ and. were upon. fome terms of confidence.. Clfeo- 
menes, in this d ift re fs, defired the fon of Chryfermus to 
come, and fpeak to him- He came and talked to him 
plaufibly enough, endeavouring to difpel his fijfpicious^ 
and to apologife for the king. But as he was going out 
of the apartment, without oblerving that Cleomenes fol- 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a fevere repri- 
mand, " for looking fo carelefsly after a wild beaft, who," 
•• if he efcaped, in« all probabilty ^^is|l4)(|^i(^aken no 
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'*' more." Cleomencs having heard this, retired before 
Ptolemy perceived him, and acquainted his friends with 
it. Upon this, they all difmifl'ed their former hopes, and, 
taking the meaiures which anger di dated, they refolved 
to revenge themfelves of Ptolemy's injurious and infolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, inftead of 
waiting long for their doom in confinement, like vidinw 
fatted for the alur. For tKcy thought it an infufFerable 
thing that Cleomenes, after he had difdained to come to 
terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of 
^6lion, fhould 4it expecting his fate frorh a prince who 
afiumed the charader of a priefl; of Cybele ; and who, 
after he had laid afidc his drum, and was tired of his 
'jdance, would find another kind of fport in patting him !• 
death* 

After they had takeii their refolution, Ptolemy hap- 
pening to go to Canopus, they propagated a report, that, 
hy the king's order, Cleomenes was to be releafed ; and 
.as it was thevcullom of the kings of Egypt to fend thofe 
to whom they defigned to ex-tend fuch grace a fuppcr, 
and other tokens of f riendfhip, the friends of Cleomenes 
made ample previfion for the porpofe, and fent it to the 
^gate. By this ftratagem the keepers were deceived ; for 
they imagined that the whole was fent by the king. Cle- 
omenes then offered facrifice, with a chaplet of flowers on 
his head,* and afterwards QsLt down with his friends to the 
banquet, taking care that the keepers fhould have large 
.portions to regale them. It is faid, that he fet about his 
>enterprife fooner than h^ intended, becaufe he found that 
one of the fervants who was in the fecret had been out aH 
•Bight with his miflr^fs. Fearing, therefore, that a dif- 
covery might be made, about inid-day, while the intoxi- 
cation of the preceding night flill kept the guards fafl 
afleep, he put on his military tunic, having firil opened 
the 4am of the left ihoulder, and rufhed out, fword in 
hand, accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutred in the fame manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at lirfl 
was enabled, by the fpirit of the enterprife, to keep 
pace with them; but afterwards perceiving, that thc^ 
went flower on his account, he defired them to kill him> 
and not ruin the whole fch'eme by waiting for a man who 
could do them no fervice. By good fortune they fpand 
an Alexandrian leading a hoife in the ilreet ; they took 

it, 
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it, and fet Hippotas upon it, and then moved iwift^ 
through the llreets, all the way inviting the people to "tf- 
herty. They had juft fpirit enough left to praife and ad- 
tnire the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a roan of* 
them ventured to follow or alfifl bim. 

Ptolemy, the fon t)f Chryfernuis,. happening to come 
out of the palace, three of them fell upon him, a.nd de- 
spatched him. Another. Ptolenay who was governor of 
the city, advanced 'to meet hem in hi& chariot: they at- 
tacked and difperfed his officers .and guards ; and drag- 
ging'him out of the chariot, put him to the fword. Then 
they marched to the citadel, with a deiign Jto break open 
the prifon and join the prifoners, who were no fmall num- 
ber, to their party. But th^ keepers >had prevented them 
by ftrongly barricading the grates. Cleomenes, thus dif- 
appointed again, j'oamed. up and down the city ; and he 
found that not a fmgle man would joiniiim, but that all 
avoided him as they would avoid infedlion. 

He therefore, ftopped, and faid to his friends, '* It is 
*' no wonder that women govern. a people who fly from 
*• liberty^*' adding, " That he hoped they would alMie 
*' in a manner that would refled no . difhonour dpoit 
** ^im, or on their own achievements." Jiippotas defired 
one of the younger , men to deipatch him, and was the 
irft that fell. Afterwards each of them without fear or 
delay, fell upon his own fwoxd, except Panteus,« who was 
the firfl man that fcaled the.waUs of Megalopolis, when 
it was taken by . furprife, He was -in the flower of his 
age; remarkable .for his beauty, and of a happier turn 
than the reil of the youth for the Spartan difcipline, 
which perfc^ions had .given him a great fliare in the 
king's regard ; and he now gave him orders not to de- 
fpatch himfelf, tiH he faw iris prince and all the reft breatli-^ 
j€{s on the ground. Pantcus tried one after another with 
his dagger, as they lay, Jcft fome one ihould happen to be 
left with life in him. On pricking .Cleomenes in the 
foot, he perceived a contortion vin, huface. He, there- 
fore kifled him, and iat down ^ him till the breath was 
out- of his body; aad -then embracing thecorpfe, flew 
himfelf upon it. 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been fixteen years 
king of Sparta, and fliewed himfelf in all refpeds the 
great man. When the report of his death had fpread 
over the city, Crateficlca, though a woman of iaperior 
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i?f<fr"|Ua<le,itmk. under tiie weight of the calamity ;; fhe 
tj ewahtaccd tke children of Cieomenes, and wept over 
. them. The elder of them, diftngaging hirofeJf from her 

arms, got unfufpeQ:ed to the top of the houfe, and threw 

himlelf down headlong. The child was not. killed, but ^ 
-much hurt ; and, when they took, him up, he loudly ex- 

jM;e.fted_jHs grief. and indignation that they would not 
; luiFer him to deilroy himfelf. 

, jPfokmy. was np fooncr informed of thefe things, than 

he ordered the body of Cieomenes to be flayed, and «ail- 
., ed to a crofsj^d his chihireii to be put to death, together 

\f ith his mother, and th^ womeai licr coropapions. Amongft 
J thefe was the wife of P^titeus, a woman of greaJt beauty, 
: and a moH majelHc prefencc. They had be.en but lately 
, married, and Uieic misfortimes overtook them amidft the 
,,iifrft tranfports of lave. When her hufband went wi^i 
.Cieomenes from Sparta, (he was deflrous of accompany- 
i, inghim; but was prevented, by her parents, who kept 
: her in clofe cuftody. But /oon after ftie provided heriWf 
^ J3k horfe and a little money, -and,, making her cfcape by 
* night, rode at full fpe?d to Taenarns, ^nd there embarked 
^ on board a ftiip bound for Egypt* She was brought fafis 
V to Panteus, and Ihe cheerfully ihared with hkn >n all the 
fintonvepiences they found in a foreign country. vWhen 
.the foldiers came to^tak^ out Cratificiea.to execution, (h& 

led her by the hand, aflifting in bearing her, robe, and 
i, defired her to exert all the courage fhe was miftrefs of,^ 

though flic was far from being afraid of deaths. and de-» 

fired no other favour ^than that fhe might die before hpr 
.s children. But when they came to the pj^gepf execution. 
., the children fuffered before her eyeS;^ ajid then Cratiliclea 

was defpatdi^d, -who, in this extreme diftrefs, utterjad 
,. only th^fe words, " O ! my children ! whether are yoja 

•^gonel" 

The wife o{Panteu£, >Yho was tall andrftrong, girt her 

robe about her, and, in a filent apd .compofed manner, 
.paid the laft offices to each woman that lay dead, wind- 
1 ing up the bodies "as well ^s her. prefcnt circumftances 
. would admit* Laft of all, (he prepared herfelf for the 
^'P©inard, by letting, down her robe about her, and adjuft- 
"ing it in fu^h a manner. as to need no affiftance after 

death ; theiVJpaHing the exejcutioner to do his office, and 
.permitUng>no other perfon to, approach her, ihe fell like 

zh^Xi^p. iln death Ihe xetaineid all the decorum ihe had 
fc preferved 
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.'preferved in life ; a&d the decency which haid l>ecn fo *il^- 

^cred with thi^ exceifent woman. Hill remained about her* 
Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the women con- 
tended to the lail for the prize of courage with the men, 

-Lacedsemoti (hewed thatvV is imf&ffihle for fortune to conquer 
virtue, 
. A few days after, the foldiers who watched the body 

^of Cleomenes on the crofs*, faw a great fnake winding 
about his head, and covering all his face, fo that no bird 

^of prey durft touch it. This llruckthe king with fuper- 
ilitious terrors, and made way for the women to try a va- 
riety of expiations ; for Ptolemy was now perfuadcd that 
he had caufed. the death of a perfon \^ho was a favourite 
of heaven, and fomething more than mortal. The Alex^ 
and rians crowded to the place, and <alled Cleomcnes a 
hero, a fon of the gods, till the philofophers put a fl6p 
to their devotions, by alluring them, that, as dead oxen 
breed beesf , horfes, wafpsj, and beetles rife out of the 
putrefadion of afies ; fo human car<:afes, when ibmeVf th^ 
moiftu^e of the marrow is evaporated, and it comes to a 
thicker confiftence, produce ferpcnts(j. The ancients 
Icnowing this dodlrine, appropriated the ferpent, rather 
than any other animal, to heroe». 

• That the friends of the deccafed might ;not^ take it away by night. 
Thus we find in Petfonius's Ephcfian matron* MUei^^u't crucet affas 
^vabatt ru quit ad Jepu t^am corpora -'dttrabtrer: And thtiS we find in an 
authority, we fhall not memion at the fame time withl^etron.us. 

•J- ThU was the received opinion of antiquity, as wc find in Varroi 
•*c. &c, / 

iPieflus hun^.o bell^tor eqiius crabonis ori^. Ovr». 

Sunt qui, cum claufo patr&fa£)a ef\ fpina feptikhro; 
Mutara crcdant humanas angue mcduflas. Oviin 

The above vcrfes fecm to be tnken from forrtc Greek lines of At-' 
^chclaus, addrcffedto Ptdicmy en the fubjeft «f lerptnts being generate* 
^rom the corruption of the human body* 



tN^-or THE l^OtrUTM t1»l« 
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